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A:REVIEW: OF: THE: WORLD 


THE PASSING OF ROOSEVELT 


MANY POLITICAL CALCULATIONS 


EVER before has an ex-President of the United 
" ” States passed away in whose death so many 
political calculations were upset as in the death of 
Roosevelt. There was a sort of tacit understanding 
everywhere that he was to be the next Republican 
candidate for President. Since the recent Congressional 
elections the feeling has grown much stronger that he 
had at least an even chance of being again elected. This 
situation has conditioned all political reckonings of the 
Democrats as well as Republicans. “The Colonel,” says 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, “promised to be the one 
great factor in the campaign of 1920.” His candidacy 
probably would have meant the renomination of Mr. 
Wilson. That would have meant a battle royal such as 


The Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1920 Will Not 
Be the Same Without Him 


this country seldom has seen, and the overthrow of all 
precedents against a third term in the White House. 
In Washington the selection of the Speaker of the 
House for the next Congress has been affected at once 
by the death. Longworth, the Colonel’s son-in-law, who 
refused to be a candidate for Speaker in the belief that 
Roosevelt’s candidacy might be adversely affected there- 
by, is again prominently mentioned. The fight that is 
brewing between the two wings of the Republican party 
in Congress may easily extend to the country at large, 
for it was Roosevelt that brought the two wings together 
and there is no man left with his prestige and authority 
to compose their differences. The whole political hori- 
zon of the nation has been changed in the death of one 


UPSETS 





The twentieth century looms before us big with the 
fate of many nations. If we stand idly by, if we seek 
merely swollen, slothful ease and ignoble peace, if we 
shrink from the hard contests where men must win at 
hazard of their lives and at the risk of all they hold 
dear, then the bolder and stronger peoples will pass by 
us and will win for themselves the domination of the 
world. 

Let us therefore boldly face the life of strife, resolute 
to do our duty well and manfully; resolute to uphold 
righteousness by deed and by word; resolute to be both 
honest and brave, to serve high ideals, yét to use prac- 
tical methods. Above all, let us not shrink from strife, 
moral or physical, within or without the Nation, pro- 
vided we are certain the strife is justified; for it is only 
through strife, through hard and dangerous endeavor, 
that we shall ultimately win the goal of true national 
greatness.—From an address by Theodore Roosevelt 
twenty years ago. 








The leader for the time being, whoever he may be, 
is but an instrument, to be used until broken and then 
to be cast aside; and if he is worth his salt he will care 
no more when he is broken than a soldier cares when 
he is sent where his life is forfeit in order that the 
victory may be won. In the long fight for righteousness 
the watchword for all of us is, spend and be spent. It 
is a little matter whether any one man fails or succeeds; 
but the cause shall not fail, for it is the cause of man- 
kind. We, here in America, hold in our hands the hope 
of the world, the fate of the coming years; and shame 
and disgrace will be ours if in our eyes the light of high 
resolve is dimmed, if we trail in the dust the golden 
hopes of men. If on this new continent we merely build 
another country of great but unjustly divided material 
prosperity, we shall have done nothing; and we shall 
do as little if we merely set the greed of envy against 
the greed of arrogance, and thereby destroy the material 
well-being of all of us—From an address by Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1912. 
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HIS LAST MESSAGE 


“We have room for but one flag, the American flag—we have room 
for but one loyalty, and that is loyalty to the American people.’’—From 
a statement by Theodore Roosevelt, read the night before his death.at a 
meeting of the American Defense Society. 


—Pancoast in Philadelphia North American 


man. More than that, the effect of President Wilson’s 
presence in Europe upon the results of the Peace Con- 
ference may be appreciably enhanced by the death. 
Altho Mr. Roosevelt had come out in favor of a League 
of Nations (in his article in the Metropolitan for 
January), he wanted the present Allies only included 
in it at this time, whereas Mr. Wilson seems to insist 
on an all-inclusive league. Mr. Roosevelt’s passing may, 
therefore, have an effect upon the future of inter- 
national politics. He died as he lived, a force in the 
world. Strange that a man of such abounding energies, 
mental and physical, who has lived a life so superbly 
strenuous, could die such a quiet death. He went to 
sleep on the night of January 5th with no premonitions 
on the part of his wife, his physician or his attendants. 
At 4:15 in the morning, without awaking, apparently 
without a struggle, he ceased to breathe. 


Roosevelt as a Flaming Fire 
In Our Politics. 


HERE are but two other names in our national 

history—Franklin and Lincoln—about which myth 
and legend (which outlast history) are so likely to 
cluster in the centuries to come. For Roosevelt’s per- 
sonality appealed to the imagination, and it is the 
imagination rather than the reason that weaves halos 
and erects monuments. There was something elemental 
in his qualities that elicited a response from the primi- 
tive man as well as from the most recondite. He had 
more points of vital contact with the world than any 


other man of our day and generation has had—more, 
perhaps, than any man of any generation has had, for 
the world of Lincoln’s day, or Napoleon’s, or Franklin’s, 
or of any of the great geniuses of the past was far less 
complex than it is to-day, and life had fewer points of 
contact. On the man at a distance, who never saw him, 
as well as on the man close by, seeing him for the first 
time or the hundred and first, the impression he made 
was strong and abiding. You can not start the subject 
of Roosevelt anywhere, in a Pullman smoker, in the 
nineteenth hole of a golf course, in a banker’s office or 
an artisan’s shop or a drawing-room, without starting 
a stream of Roosevelt stories. And they are stories that 
do not partake of smut or profanity. The most vivid 
and forceful vocabulary of our day was free from 
profanity, and the most vital, buoyant life of our day 
was free from private scandal. That is something to 
be profoundly thankful for. He was a man’s man rather 
than a lady’s man. We have an idea that it was the 
exceptional woman to whom Roosevelt’s personality 
appealed; but to the average, sub-average and super- 
average man he appealed in an equal degree. Enemy 
or friend, it was much the same. One might curse him 
in one breath and admire him in the next. The story 
told of a Hearst correspondent sent to Syracuse at the 
time of the Barnes-Roosevelt libel suit is characteristic. 
He was found by a friend walking up and down cursing. 
Asked what was troubling him, he replied: “Roosevelt, 
damn him. I can’t keep hating him if I get anywhere 
within twenty feet of him, and I’m always accidentally 
doing it. He’s spoiling my story.” “I have ascertained 
since coming to Washington,” said Vice-President 
Marshall the day after Roosevelt’s death, “that he had 
more personal friends than any other public man who 
was ever in this city.” “Never,” says the New York 




















“THE LONG, LONG TRAIL” 
—Darling in N. Y. Tribune 
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FASTER, WILHELM, FASTER! 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


Evening Post, not given to enthusiasm for Roosevelt, 
“have we had a politician who, with such an appearance 
of effortless ease, drew after him great masses and 
molded them to his will.” It is confident that the 
historian of the future will find in the Roosevelt of 
1900-1908 a flaming fire that burned fiercely against 
materialism in our public life, against sordid content- 
ment with the things that perish in the using. 


Tributes From Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Political Foes. 


|? is difficult, indeed, in looking over the abundant 

comment on Roosevelt’s death, to tell from the 
nature of it his enemies from his friends. His chief 
journalistic foe was the N. Y. World. Yet to-day it is 
talking of his “fascinating personality,” his “lofty and 
patriotic” intentions, and of his “towering leadership” 
in political thought and action. It says: “Next to 


Thomas Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt was easily the 
most versatile of American Presidents. Next to An- 
drew Jackson, he was easily the most dynamic. Of all 
Presidents he had the most exuberant joy of living and 
the widest range of unrestrained enthusiasms.” The 
N. Y. Evening World is equally emphatic. “No citizen,” 
it says, “of the United States ever did more than 
Theodore Roosevelt to make the rest of the world under- 
stand and admire the American character at its robust, 
virile and versatile best.” Such comment, and there is 
abundance of it, contains one of the secrets of success 
of democratic government in this country or any other 
country that makes a success of it. It indicates a 
capacity for making the fiercest of political and personal 
contests and then laying them promptly aside when they 
are decided definitely. The Atlanta Constitution was 
usually Roosevelt’s political foe. To-day it is paying 
tribute to him in this way: “Any just appraisement of 
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his career must accord him a place in history far above 
that of the average of our former Presidents, and among 
the few who stand foremost in constructive achieve- 
ments.” The Baltimore Sun, another Democratic jour- 
nal, while it still sees in his career what it regards as 
injustice to his opponents, extravagance in his expres- 
sions and indiscretion in his deeds, attributes them to 
the strength of his opinions and the superabundance of 
his energy, arid is able to begin its editorial tribute by 
saying: “No American now living has had so long and 
honorable a career in public life as Theodore Roose- 
velt.” And the Richmond Times-Dispatch, speaking of 
his seven years in the White House, says: “It still is a 
subject of bitter controversy and of widely divergent 
views, but let it be said to his credit that during his 
administration the soul of the United States was stirred 
as it never had been before in times of peace, and there 
was laid the solid foundation for the structure of social 
and economic progress whose towering height is now 
a beacon to all other nations.” 


A Great Abiding Force In 
Morals. 
WHEN Mr. Roosevelt, as President, was fighting 
“big business,” the N. Y. Times was far from 
sympathetic most of the time. It looks back over that 
period now and this is how it sees him: 


“His enduring works, and by their enduring works 
history judges men, his vital achievements, were the re- 
formation in business morality brought about chiefly by 
his storming assaults upon rooted evils, and his powerful 
and effective appeals for preparedness, and a true under- 
standing of what the war meant, in the year preceding our 


call to arms. By his labors in these two fields, to speak of 
no others, he profoundly influenced the thought and 
character of his fellow men, and he put the stamp of his 
genius upon the history of his country. He made history, 
he changed its currents. ... 

“It is not merely that Mr. Roosevelt changed the laws— 
a man of smaller influence or a national legislature under 
no moral conviction might have done that—his great 
achievement was that he changed the mental attitude of 
the people and brought ‘big business’ itself to repentance 
and to the ways of righteousness.” 


Comparisons are drawn between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Benjamin Franklin and other men of enduring fame, 
but the London Telegraph draws an interesting contrast 
between him and William II. as follows: 


“In Theodore Roosevelt the world loses one of its 
elemental figures, one of those men who not more than 
twice or thrice in a generation strike the imagination of 
mankind as personifying in a supreme degree some human 
force or quality that is at work in the history of time. 
Just as William II. made himself the embodiment in all 
contemporary minds of the aggressive ambition, the rest- 
lessness, the troubled egotism, the boastful militarism, the 
blind self-admiration of Modern Germany, Roosevelt repre- 
sented to them the volcanic energy, the democratic spirit, 
the unclouded self-confidence, the fresh enthusiasm of the 
great people which came to its full stature during the years 
of his political ascendancy.” 


The London Graphic finds that Theodore Roosevelt 
was “as nearly complete a man as can be imagined,” 
and the London Times, while it can not see in him “one 
of the lofty creative geniuses of politics,” thinks his 
name will go down as “a great abiding force in morals 
as well as in politics.” 





There are places in Europe where the fourteen points appear to 
scratch painfully —Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


The world league, if organized, will start its career unalterably 
opposed to any more world’s series.—Arkansas Gazeite. 





NATIONAL OWNERSHIP AS THE 
BIG ISSUE OF THE NEAR FUTURE 


RE we never again to have any political issues in 

this country that do not impinge directly upon our 
foreign relations? Twenty years or so ago, when the 
question of national ownership was much to the front, 
it was regarded as strictly a domestic issue. It pertained 
chiefly to the railroads and telegraphs and very slightly 
to our relations with the rest of the world. Now it is 
closely knit to the problems of our transoceanic ship- 
ping, our cables and our wireless systems. The future 
of our foreign trade is said to be bound up in it. It isa 
part of the world-problems that face us as a result of 
our participation in the world-war. And it is an issue 
that demands immediate attention. Bills are already 
before the House and Senate providing for permanent 
government ownership and operation, through the naval 
department, of all wireless stations in this country. 
Hearings on these bills were begun last month. On 
November 2 the President issued a proclamation in 
regard to the cable systems in which he declared that 
“TI, Woodrow Wilson, . . . do hereby take possession 
and assume control and supervision of each and every 
marine. cable system and every part thereof owned or 
controlled and operated by any company or companies 








Shall Uncle Sam Continue to 
Operate Railroads, Cables, Tele- 
graphs and the Merchant Fleet? 


organized and existing under the laws of the United 
States, or any State thereof, including all equipment 
thereof and appurtenances thereto, whatsoever, and all 
materials and supplies.” This control and supervizion 
of the cables are to be exercized through the Post- 
master-General. While it is to be “for the duration of 
the war” only, there is little doubt that, coming, as it 
does, after the war is actually, if not technically, over, 
it means a strong drive for permanent ownership and 


operation of the cables and the land telegraph lines as 


well. And now comes Secretary McAdoo with an 
earnest recommendation to Congress to provide legisla- 
tion at once for continuing the government ownership 
and operation of the railways for five years after the 
termination of the war, for the purpose of testing out 
during peace-times the experiment undertaken in war- 
times. With the railroads will undoubtedly go the 
express companies, which have already been taken over. 
So that we have before us here and now the question 
of government ownership and operation of railways, 
cables, wireless, the land telegraphs and the express 
business. To these should be added transoceanic ship- 
ping, which, under the present law, may be run by the 
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government for five years after the return of peace. 
What a pity that General Weaver did not live to see 
this day! 


Keep the Railroads, Says McAdoo, 
and See a New Era of Prosperity. 


"THE interesting point is, as we have pointed out, 

that these changes are being urged as essentiai 
because of our new world-relations. Mr. McAdoo, for 
instance, lays stress on the relation of our railways to 
our merchant shipping. We have, he points out, spent 
more than one billion dollars on a merchant fleet, and 
it is our duty to preserve the unity of our railroads, as 
now operated, and to “coordinate and synchronize” their 
operations with the operations of that fleet. “If we 
control the railways and the ships,” he goes on to say, 
“we can develop all the ports advantageously, distribute 
the traffic of the country over all the facilities so as to 
avoid needless congestion and loss, and have a unified 
system of rail transportation on Jand and ship trans- 
portation on the high seas that will bring a new and 
greater era of prosperity and happiness to the American 
people than they ever before have enjoyed.” Precisely 
the same line of reasoning is used by Congressman 
Alexander, who has introduced the bill for control of 
the wireless systems. These also are essential to the 
operation of our merchant fleet. He says: 

“At this time, when most of the world is to be made 
over, when the United States is fostering the beginnings 
of a great merchant marine, whose servant radio-telegraphy 
is, and when the American news and American viewpoint 
are to be disseminated throughout the nations, it is sub- 
mitted that the greatest good to the people of the United 
States as a whole will accrue to them from well-regulated 
communications with their ships at sea and with foreign 
nations at reasonable rates without interference from a 
variety of rival interests within our own borders, utilizing 
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“IT WASN’T THE COUGH THAT CARRIED HIM OFF, BUT THE 
COFFIN THEY CARRIED HIM OFF IN” 
—Darling in N. Y. Tribune 


the system of stations which is absolutely necessary for the 
control of the fleet.” 


In the operation of the wireless stations, we are told, 
a monopoly is essential to provide against interference, 
and the only monopoly that can be considered is a yov- 
ernment monopoly. Of the cable lines there are seven- 
teen across the Atlantic Ocean alone, all of which the 
government now operates. There is a cable line 10,000 
miles long from San Francisco to China, Japan and 
Manila. There is one from New York City to the 
Panama Canal, through the Canal, down the west shore 
of South America and across the mountains to the 
Argentine Republic. The proclamation taking over all 
these lines was dated November 2, several days before 
the Congressional elections, but it was not made public 
until two weeks later—a fact in which some of the 
papers think they discern something sinister. Senator 
Kellogg asserts that the proclamation was not counter- 
signed by the Secretary of State until after the armistice 
was signed, and he charges that the Postmaster-General 
“violated the good faith of Congress” in acting, after 
the fighting was all over, under authority given only for 
war purposes. Senator Watson professes to see in the 
act an intention to regulate for political purposes the 
news of the Peace Conference and of the President’s 
trip abroad. 


Public Ownership as the Issue in the 
Coming Presidential Campaign. 


F AR more interest attaches to the coming fate of the 

railroads. The President, before going abroad, 
made no specific recommendations as to the railroads 
beyond urging Congress to take speedy action to deter- 
mine their future status. Mr. McAdoo, however, asserts 
that his proposal has received the approval of the Presi- 
dent. The issue promises to develop into the biggest 
political issue of the near future. “Within the terms 
of the Constitution,” says the N. Y. Times, “there is a 
strong effort to change our government into a cen- 
tralized Socialistic State, with multitudes of placemen. 
That effort must be beaten.” Otherwise all the other 
industries will be “scooped in” one by one and “a 
monstrous, swollen, autocratic State” will be the result. 
Senator Sherman sees such issues as the tariff and the 
revenue laws and race problems passing out of sight. 
What he calls “forged issues that are new to the politics 


‘of America” are taking their place. The public owner- 


ship of the instruments of production and distribution 
is coming to the front and will form a line of division 
in the presidential election of 1920. According to the 
Washington correspondent of the N. Y. Times, the 
Democratic leaders in Congress fully intend to make 
Government ownership “a fixed party principle upon 
which to go before the voters in the 1920 Presidential 
and Congressional elections,” and the Republican leaders 
have already taken steps to make a party fight against it. 
Ex-Governor Charles E. Hughes also raises the slogan 
of opposition. In a recent speech he said: “Some 
anxiously ask, ‘What has become of our form of govern- 
ment?’ In saving the world have we lost our Republic? 
The astounding spectacle of centralized control which 
we have witnessed has confused many and turned the 
heads of some.” Referring to those who are trying to 
retain in Government hands what was placed there 
solely for purposes of war, he says: “The instinct of 
the American people I believe can be trusted to thwart 
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the insidious plans of these enemies of liberty, who, if 
given their way, would not stop short of a tyranny 
which, whatever name it might bear, would leave little 
room for preference as compared with Prussianism.” 


Railway Presidents Present a New 
Scheme of Railway Regulation. 
HREE ceurses seem to be open in regard to the 


railroads. One is to return the roads at an early 
date to their owners, to be run as before, with their 
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HOW IS HE GOING TO LET GO? 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


status unchanged. No one, not even among the railroad 
managers, is heard advocating this course. Yet this 
course, which has no champions, may be the very course 
adopted by reason of the difficulty Congress is likely 
to find in agreeing on any other. The second course 
is the continuance of the present governmental operation 
for a term of years, as Mr. McAdoo suggests, in order 
to give governmental ownership a fair trial in time of 
peace. The Brooklyn Eagle finds the opposition to this 
course “almost unanimous” and says that nothing is 
left of the McAdoo proposal but the obsequies. That 
is not quite the case. The Hearst papers are out for it 
and there are indications that other papers are sus- 
pending judgment in regard to it. As conservative a 
journal as the N. Y. /ndependent states as its belief that 
“public ownership and operation will prove in the long 


run to offer the larger possibilities of justice and ° 


” 


economy in combination.” The third course that seems 
to be open is at the same time the one that commands 
the widest approval and presents the most difficulties 
in the way of consummation. It is the old course of 
private ownership and operation under government 
regulation, but with new legislation that will entirely 
recast the present scheme of regulation. The Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, representing 92 per cent. 
of the railway mileage of the country, has submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission the outlines of 
a new regulative plan such as, in the judgment of these 
executives, best meets the needs of the country. It in- 
volves the creation of a new cabinet officer and a new 





department, to be known as the Department: of Trans- 
portation. The Interstate Commerce Commission is to 
be relieved of all executive and administrative duties, 
which are to be performed by the new department. The 
Commission is to become a quasi-judicial body passing 
upon all questions of rates and discriminations and with 
power to prescribe minimum as well as maximum rates. 
The Commission is to divide the country into such 
number of regions as it may deem wise, and each region 
is to have a Regional Commission of its own, consisting 
of one member for each state in the region. These 
Regional Commissions are to supplant the present state 
commissions and are to have primary jurisdiction over 
railway matters in their territory, making reports to the 
Interstate Commission. Their decisions are to be sub- 
ject to appeal, the Interstate Commission acting as a 
court of appeals. On these three bodies, the Department 
of Transportation, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Regional Commissions, are to devolve all the 
duties of the new regulative system. 


Federalizing the Railroads at the 
Expense of the States. 


ALL three of these bodies are to be parts of the 

federal government. All power of regulation, in 
other words, is to pass from the state governments to 
the federal government. Federal incorporation, more- 
over, is to be compulsory upon all interstate roads. All 
issues of securities are to be authorized and supervized 
by the federal government exclusively. The rule of 
rate-making is to be embodied in the federal statute 
itself. No new or branch lines of railroads or large 
and expensive terminals are to be constructed without 
consent of the Secretary of Transportation. He is also 
to have power to distribute traffic, when he finds it too 
congested on any line, over other lines and routes. He 
may require the use of the terminals of any carrier by 
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BLOCKING TRAFFIC 
—Orr in Chicago Tribune 
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other carriers on terms he considers reasonable (subject 
to review by the Interstate Commission). In times of 
serious national emergency he may require all the roads 
to coordinate their facilities and be operated as a unified 
national system. He may at any time require a road to 
distribute its cars to other lines on terms he may deem 
just (subject also to review), and he may require it to 
apportion its cars among its patrons according to their 
needs or the public interest. The roads are to have 
power to initiate rates, but the Secretary may, by dis- 
approving, hold them up for sixty days and the Inter- 
state Commission is to pass on them finally. New laws 
are called for by the plan which shall enable a road, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, to purchase another road, to consolidate or merge 
with it, to make agreements with other roads in respect 
to rates and practices, to pool its cars and other facilities 
with other roads, and to agree on a division of earnings. 
A board of conciliation and arbitration is to be con- 
stituted under the Secretary, to consist of an equal 
number of representatives from the employees, the 
employers and the public, which shall investigate dis- 
putes on wages and conditions of service, and report 
to the Secretary, during which investigation, and for 
“a reasonable time thereafter,” no Jockout is to be 
allowed and no concerted action for a strike that will 
interfere with the orderly movement of traffic. Such 
is the plan presented by the railway officials themselves, 
and which the N. Y. World terms “bolder, more pro- 
gressive and more in line with experience and public 
interest than anything yet suggested by any ostentatious 
representative of the people.” 


Shall We Issue Eighteen Billions More 
of Bonds to Buy Railroads? 


"THE chief trouble with this plan is, as we have said, 
the difficulty in getting the necessary legislation en- 
acted in time. The life of the present Congress ter- 
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TOO MUCH BALLAST 
—Thomas in Detroit News 





minates in a few weeks. The new Congress does not 
meet until next December. Even if an extra session is 
called at once, as is more than likely, it will take some 
time for it to find itself—that is, to get organized, make 
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WAS IT CONGRESS THAT LATELY COMPLAINED THAT THE 
PRESIDENT DIDN’T GIVE IT ENOUGH TO DO? 
—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service 





committee assignments, etc. With a Presidential cam- 
paign coming along next year, considerable political 
jockeying is inevitable. The Peace Conference at Ver- 
sailles is certain to result in important work for the 
Senate at least. To get a new Congress to take up, 
under these circumstances, such important new legisla- 
tion and dispose of it promptly will require tremendous 
pressure from some source. Under the present law the 
federal Director-General may continue to administer the 
railroads for twenty-one months after peace has been 
concluded ; but the President has warned Congress that 
he will return the roads to their owners before that 


‘period has elapsed unless Congress hits on a speedy 


solution of the problem. To return them at once, under 
the conditions created by the war, would, as the N. Y. 
Times remarks, create “intolerable confusion.” There 
has been, for one thing, an emergency increase in wages 
amounting to $700,000,000 a year. There has been a 
deficit, under the Government operation, of $136,000,000 
for the year, not counting upwards of $150,000,000 
loaned to the roads for new equipment. Senator Cum- 
mins has advanced a plan for the purchase of the roads 
by the Government and for private operation on leases. 
But it is pointed out that the value of the roads is some- 
thing like $18,000,000,000, and their purchase would 
require the issue of new bonds to that amount. The 
total of Liberty bonds floated was $17,000,000,000, and 
they were floated under the stress of war needs. What, 
it is asked, would be the temper of the people toward 
the issue of eighteen billions more of bonds, on top of 
our great war indebtedness, for the purposes of an 
experiment in Government ownership? 














EUROPE’S JOYOUS AGONY 
OVER MR. WILSON’S VISIT 


"THE spirit in which President Wilson went to 

Europe was one of grim determination. The 
assertion is made by the Manchester Guardian and 
the London News, both careful in their assertions, 
well informed and altogether friendly to the famous 
fourteen points. Mr. Wilson had become alarmed 
about the fourteen points. They had been hailed with 
rapture, the London daily says, while the grand alliance 
was at grips with the Kaiser; but the moment the peril 
was exorcized, once the Allies in the West could breathe 
freely in the presence of a Germany overwhelmed, the 
points were relegated to limbo. M. Clemenceau seemed 
to think the old conception of a balance of power 
superior to the new idea of a league of nations. The 
Tories in the British coalition began to find flaws in 
the American doctrine of “freedom of the seas.” The 
Orlando ministry professed alarm at the Jugo-Slav 
dream. Belgium found that Holland occupies territory 
that should be swayed from Brussels. Japan began to 
interfere with China’s freedom of action. The four- 
teen points fell into the background. The coming of 
‘President Wilson, with “his jaw set,” as the English 
Liberal organ puts it, forced a ministerial crisis in 
Italy, tamed the Tories in London and forced M. 
Clemenceau to contemplate the possibility of Socialist 
demonstrations on a large scale against his ministry. 
President Wilson has conducted himself with what the 
Paris papers agree to call “exquisite tact.” He has 
held aloof from factions. His geniality and his charm 
do not blunt the edge of his purpose, however, as the 
Paris Humanité, Socialist, affirms. There is a universal 
impression that the fourteen points are coming well 
out of the first skirmish, that there will be no war on 
the Russian Soviet republic, that M. Clémenceau will 
not extend French territorial claims unduly, that Italy 
will yield to the principle of self-determination. 


Quarreling in Europe 
Over Mr. Wilson. 


fF UROPEAN oppostion to Mr. Wilson and his points 

made much, says the London Saturday Review, out 
of the opposition he had to contend with at home. 
This opposition is not minimized in the friendly London 
News. It reports thoughtful Americans in London as 
shaking their heads sadly over the President’s plan to 
mind Europe’s business. European newspapers do not, 
on the whole, take this domestic opposition to Mr. 


Wilson seriously. They understand the tactics of an 


opposition. The Saturday Review, however, is one of 
those that take it seriously. It insists that Mr. Wilson 
has left a distracted and discontented country behind 
him, a country that on the whole does not support him. 
To quote: 


“Now what is America’s quarrel with a chief executive 
whom even an enemy statesman like Baron Burian could 
admire as ‘the genius of mankind’? In brief, it is this: 
that he is set upon a one-man government—a ‘patriautoc- 
racy,’ America calls it, with her peculiar knack of coining 
the native mot juste for a novel occasion. This is to say 
that he would silence all criticism of his acts with the plea 
of ‘America first,’ which was Lincoln’s own, as well as 
Washington’s and Jefferson’s. 
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Prediction of War and 
Revolution if He Retires 
Baffled From the Scene 


“Why did he say ‘Politics are adjourned,’ and promptly 
come out as a party leader, admonishing the country to 
elect a Democratic Congress? How could he claim—as he 
did—that ‘Publicity is my hobby,’ when he is by far the 
closest executive who ever handled America’s foreign 
affairs? How much ‘publicity’ did he give his Paris pro- 
gram before he sailed for Brest? Was Colonel House, his 
other self, a communicative person during those European 
tours? Was not the guileless Mr. Borah, of Idaho, snubbed 
by Mr. Wilson in the Senate when, relying upon Presi- 
dential professions, he brought forward his ‘open diplo- 
macy’ resolution? These are some of the counts in the 
new domestic arraignment. 

“It is, of course, the old tussle between the executive 
and legislative branches of the government. It was never 
so glaringly revealed as now, when America recalls with 
rue the girding of Lord Northcliffe—always a fearless 
and privileged critic—at her outworn constitution.” 


Paris followed with intense interest the interviews 
of Mr. Wilson with Venizelos, Chinda, Sonnino, Or- 
lando, Benedict XV., Clemenceau, Lloyd George. For 
some reason it was inferred everywhere that the “free- 
dom of the seas” was the topic of first importance and 
that the Russian crisis came right afterwards. Every- 
thing else, the Temps believes, had to wait. The success 
of the Wilson visit will be indicated by the arrival at 
a mutual understanding between America and Britain 
on the subject of naval power. The league of nations 
then becomes inevitable, regardless of Clémenceau. 


Europe’s Peculiar Feeling 
for Woodrow Wilson. 


| T is noted in France that Mr. Wilson refrains from 

showing his own cards first. He does not set forth 
publicly in detail just what the fourteen points mean 
in practical application to the situation growing out of 
the war. He prefers to let the opposition develop its 
case. He sets down what he does not mean rather than 
what he does mean. This, to the Journal des Débats, 
indicates that he is a great diplomatist. Despite his 
caution, the London News finds assurance in his words 
that the league of nations must be a part of the treaty 
of peace itself, and that freedom of the seas must be 
one of the chief principles established through the 
league. “This is to make it unnecessary for America 
to build a navy big enough to insure against arbitrary 
action by any nation.” American public opinion is, 
however, expected to favor the building of a navy equal 
to Great Britain’s if a league is not formed. To this 
the London Post, Tory and conservative, retorts: 


“This is evidently a threat; but it is hardly necessary 
to say it is not an American threat, but a private little 
gibbering menace of the Daily News. Refuse our League 
of Nations, which will enable us to disarm the British 
navy, says the Daily News, and the Americans will 
challenge you at sea. We are not alarmed, for many 
reasons; but we are interested to observe how perfectly 
the German design is accomplished in these manifestations. 
The Daily News and its supporters have always done their 
best to weaken the navy, and they will, we suppose, con- 
tinue in that virtuous and patriotic enterprize. Did not the 
Daily News (on August 4th, 1914) propose that England 
should remain neutral in the war, in order ‘to trade with 
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THE BRITISH VIEW OF 


all the belligerents’?—a noble proposal, which entirely 
accords with the German notion of the freedom of the seas. 
It is now discovered that the League of Nations can be 
used for the old purpose, which is to deprive the country 
of its security. 

“By all means let the Daily News preach its own doc- 
trines. It is—or was—a country of free speech. But we 
wish to record a protest, for what it is worth, against the 
use of President Wilson’s name in this connection.” 


Possibility of Misunderstanding 
Between America and Britain. 


N “unfortunate” misapprehension of what con- 
stitutes the naval policy of Great Britain seems 
to the London Post to exist in America. It is also 
discerned and dwelt upon by the London Spectator. “It 
is not to be wondered at,” says the Liberal weekly, “that 
the whole problem of sea-policy should figure so 
prominently in the minds of Englishmen, because we 
are all profoundly conscious that without the British 
navy Germany would have won the war.” The British 
fleet, it adds, was not only “the sure shield,” as the 
King called it, of the alliance, but the cement which 
held the whole alliance together. Some Englishmen— 
“let us face the facts squarely,” says The Spectator— 
have a misgiving that the point of view of the United 
States about sea-power is irreconcilable with that of 
Great Britain, and they are afraid that President 
Wilson, “with all his majestic power of words, his 
intellectual penetration and his force of ratiocination,” 
may urge what is regarded as the traditional American 
doctrine of sea-policy against the traditional British 
doctrine: 


“Naturally there is some cause on the surface for such 
anxiety, because the opposition to our age-long British 
policy has habitually taken the form of asserting the rights 
of neutrals. Now the United States, as a power standing 
normally in grand isolation from the quarrels of the Old 
World, has very naturally become accustomed to act as 
the representative of neutral powers. Here, then, it may 
be said—and by some persons-is actually being said—is an 
inevitable clash between the protagonists of traditional rival 
policies. ... 

“It is when we come to the conditions of war that the 
rights of neutrals are asserted vociferously. In the act 
of waging war for the purpose of defending herself Great 
Britain has had to capture the private property of neutrals 
at sea, and to establish blockades which prevented the 
delivery of neutral goods on enemy shores. Over and over 
again codes have been drawn up in attempts to distinguish 
between cargoes which would be useful to the enemy for 
military purposes and those which would not be useful. 
Hence the complicated doctrines of ‘Contraband of War.’ 
But we have finally reached a situation in which it is neces- 
sary to recognize that virtually everything is contraband 
of war in the sense that everything, however innocent 
it might have been held to be in former days, does in some 
degree or other enable the enemy to carry on war. The 
truth is that in the days before the present great war no 
one had any conception of what war would mean when 
it became a huge national effort in which every kind of 
resource, every kind of aptitude, every kind of article, 
whether food or clothes or metal or paper, would be used 
towards the efficacy of military operations. To weaken 
the power of our navy in cutting off the supplies of an 
enemy is a short and sure way of enabling our enemy to 


2. 


win 
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English Reply to the Wilson 
Freedom of the Seas. 

R. WILSON is understood in London to be talking 

quite freely to Mr. Lloyd George and to Mr. Bal- 
four about the British conception of the freedom of 
the seas. The President does not understand, if the 
London Times may be followed, why England recog- 
nizes a right to capture property at sea which she does 
not recognize on land. There is drawn in land war an 
elaborate distinction between belligerents and civilians. 
There is a right of booty in war at sea. To this the 
British statesmen are reported to be saying that an 
island power is at an intolerable disadvantage in war 
if it is not at liberty to stop completely the enemy’s 
traffic over seas. This advantage, Mr. Wilson is re- 
minded, becomes progressively greater since railroads 
enable a belligerent power on a continent to import 
supplies through neutral ports as if they were its own. 
What reply Mr. Wilson makes to these representations 
is not disclosed; but it is understood that in the diplo- 
matic archives of the Department of State at Wash- 
ington are dispatches which greatly weaken the force 
of the British contention. There is a report in the 
London radical dailies that the Lloyd George govern- 
ment would be willing to yield much of its position if 
conscription can be ended all over the world. We 
quote the London Times: 


“In view of the great importance of maintaining the 
friendliest relations between this country and America, 
they are no friends of the world’s peace who would blur 
or obscure the issue. The question must be taken seriously 
and examined with every disposition on our part to come 
to an amicable understanding, so far as that is consistent 
with the maintenance of British interests and with the 
honorable British interests of the sea, to which no power 
owes a greater debt than America herself. . . . 

“America’s own practice in the Civil War and in this 
war has been very different from her theory. Again, the 
League of Nations, when it is set up, will require some 
sort of police, not on land only, but on sea, and to impair 
sea-power may be to diminish the sanction of international 
law, as tho you should deprive the police of their truncheons. 
From this point of view there is a certain inconsistency 
between the ideals of the League and anything that would 
diminish the effective force at the disposal of the new 
international police. Mr. Wilson has himself recognized 
that by suggesting that the original rights of sea-power— 
blockade and the rest—should be kept in reserve as punitive 
rights for breaches of international law. In other words, 
sea-power is to maintain its rights, but only so far as it is 
the mandatory policeman of the new international law. 
And that obviously raises the question who is to be the 
policeman.” 


What the French Press Says 
of Wilson’s “Points.” 


OT until the French dailies had got fairly well 

_acquainted with the nation’s guest, did they venture 
to comment upon certain differences between their point 
of view and that attributed to him. The Journal des 
Débats insists that there is nothing in the program that 
Mr. Wilson has exposed to the aged Clemenceau that 
conflicts with French interests. This seems to amount 
to a contradiction of what the Socialist dailies of Europe 
have to reveal—in shreds and patches. The Humanité 
hints at disagreements based upon the balance of power, 
to which Clemenceau and Pichon are wedded. Mr. 
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WE HOPE THAT BISMARCK IS AROUND WHERE HE CAN 
SEE THIS 
—Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 


Wilson is the true internationalist. He is impatient of 
the old international boundaries. What diplomacy must 
take as its “unit” is the world, mankind as a whole. 
Mr. Wilson puzzles the Clemenceaus and the Sonninos 
by talking about mankind in the large. He finds him- 
self blocked by politicians who know mankind only in 
sections, those sections being the bourgeoisie or the 
fraction of the bourgeoisie which keeps the Sonninos 
and the Clemenceaus in power. The Avanti, a Socialist 
Italian organ which is passing through the most severely- 
censored period of its existence, seems to be trying to 
say that Mr. Wilson would save Europe from revolu- 
tion, accompanied by the most sanguinary events, if 
the capitalist politicians would let him. Mr. Wilson, 
it concedes, has a few ideas, but his opportunities for 
doing good are thwarted by the sinister trades-unionist 
Gompers, who is a century behind the age in his eco- 
nomic ideas. The only hope for mankind is a parting 
for good of Wilson from Gompers. President Wilson 
should give heed to the Socialists, who are striving in 
vain to get his ear. The Socialist press of France is in 
agreement with the Italian contemporary and colleag. 
European Socialist dailies are growing more and more 
suspicious of a conspiracy of the bourgeoisie of the 
western world to surround the President of the United 
States with a bodyguard of elderly and discredited 
politicians, who are “giving themselves the airs of great 


statesmen” and “pretending to know what is in the 


minds and hearts of the millions they despise.” If the 
conspiracy in question is not soon thwarted or aban- 
doned by popular pressure, it is hinted, there will be 
popular demonstrations calculated to open the eyes of 
President Wilson. 


French Admiration for President 
Wilson’s Bearing. 


O N one point there is general agreement. The course 

of President Wilson, since he reached Europe, has 
fully sustained the great reputation that preceded him. 
The Temps admires his tact. The Figaro says he has 
avoided all false steps. The Gaulois is delighted with 





his remarks about being converted to the French theory 
of a proper and just peace. A universal sentiment finds 
expression in the Paris Jilustration from the pen of the 
immortal Henri Lavedan: . 


“With what will, with what sureness of maneuver, of 
thought, of means, of pen and of word, what dignity, what 
purity of conscience, what largeness and what vigilance 
of mind, what charity of heart, what generosity of soul, 
he has fulfilled the mission of which he felt no fear, in 
the face of all the most closely-linked problems of the 
past and the present, of assuming the responsibility! 

“We have seen him! 

“We have admired him! 

“Our descendants will be dazzled in their turn’ and that 
will remain one of the magnificences of History. 

“President Wilson will appear later in the poetry of 
future ages like a Dante, of whom he has the legendary 
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HIS GOOD OLD LIFE PRESERVER 
—Knott in Dallas News 


profile, guiding with precaution, in the infernal circles, 
the length of the abyss in which she risked descending, 
that Beatrice in a white robe that is called Peace. 

“He wanted Peace. 

“To seek her, to attract her, to draw near to her, to 
prepare her, facilitate her and make her conformable to 
all the exigencies of hono1 and of security that were de- 
manded of her, he had the tranquil fanaticism of the 
Good. 

“And if he has succeeded in this task that seemed in- 
surmountable it is because he has not wanted Peace except 
through Justice and for Justice. 

“It is for Peace and for Justice that he made war. 

“Ever this man of the Law, this jurist of Sinai, this 
Solomon of the Right and of Duty, subordinated every- 
thing, his own conduct and that of the States of which 
he was the absolute representative, the direction of policy 
and of the war, and all the embarrassments and all the 
questions of every kind, to this exclusive and dominating 
sentiment of Justice. 

“He was possessed as if by a beneficent demon. 

“To wish and to do in all things nothing but Justice! 

“To want Justice and to do Justice entirely, or at least 
as completely as possible, humanly speaking. 

“Such a disposition, intellectual and psychic, supported 
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by convictions and beliefs on high, inaccessible, could alone 
communicate to his decisions the serene force and authority 
that imposed them. 

“A thing astonishing and significant—he was so devoted 
to this fundamental task and he worked at it with such 
perfect scruple of conscience, such a fine use of reason, 
such a calm and incessant recourse to wisdom, such a 


moderation in ideas and terms, with su much method, 
prudence, order and amplitude that he seemed sometimes 
detached from it. 
“He had no need of passion, of anger or of fracas to 
make heard the thunder, even and warning, of his thought. 
“No apparel of the theater, no ostentation, but a Biblical 
manner !” 





Everybody and everything in Germany seems to be groaning save 
the dinner-table-——Anaconda Standard. 


It looks as if repairedness were going to cost Germany more than 
preparedness did.—Ohio State Journal. 





THE TRUE VIEW OF 
THE CRISIS IN BERLIN 


BERLIN has followed with excitement the vicissitudes 

of the struggle between the partisans of a national 
assembly and the leaders of the “anti-Constituent”’ 
movement. The soldiers and workers generally, say the 
reports of the London Westminster Gazette, appear to 
be in favor of a constituent assembly, but strength has 
been gained undoubtedly by the leaders of the anti- 
Constituent movement. These are Molkenbuhr, an old 
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INFANT GERMAN REPUBLIC 














FIRST CRY OF A PRECOCIOUS CHILD! 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


Socialist member of the Reichstag, who has on more 
than one occasion attended labor conferences in Eng- 
land, and Richard Mueller, “a new man, unknown out- 
side of Germany.” The old hacks of revolt, Liebknecht, 
Rosa Luxembourg and the Bolsheviks, were likewise 
anti-Constituent. Molkenbuhr and Mueller have been 
issuing orders as heads of an executive council of sol- 
diers’ and workers’ councils of Berlin. The orders are 
often countermanded by Ebert, whose position in the 


A Dangerous Delusion About 
the German Revolution in the 
French and Anglo-Saxon Worlds 


capital becomes difficult to interpret. Thus, to follow 
the London paper’s story, Molkenbuhr and Mueller issue 
orders to depose reactionary local authorities—landrats, 
district presidents and other bureaucrats of the ancient 
administration. Ebert and his “cabinet” decree that 
such drastic action must be reviewed by themselves. 
Molkenbuhr, Mueller and a section of the toilers seem 
to desire that the workers’ and soldiers’ councils’ con- 
trol of affairs be prolonged. They are against a “con- 
stituent.” They want a congress of soldiers and workers 
at Berlin. That congress would set going a German 
Socialist republic, more rather than less Bolshevik. A 
“constituent” would set up something too mild. Revolu- 
tionary Berlin is distracted between these different 
programs—Ebert or Molkenbuhr? 





Why the German Revolution 
is a Real Thing. 


WHILE the struggle proceeds at Berlin, the Anglo- 
Saxon world is poisoned by censored French 
comment on the struggle. The revolution in Germany 
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“BAD MEN” ARE OUT OF DATE 
—Thomas in Detroit News 
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is not a sham, it is not “camouflage,” despite the 
suspicious comment'of the Temps in Paris and the 
Post in London, emphasized by the assurances of The 
National Review (London), that the Germans “hope 
to keep the hostile democracies at bay by themselves 
pretending to become democratic.” All this is a 
dangerous delusion, in the opinion of many even in 
France. That country, declares the Naples and Rome 
Avanti, is scarcely to be looked to for impartial com- 
ment upon the situation. Yet even in France there 
begin to be heard protests against the accepted view. 
The: truth is, says the exceptionally well-posted Paul 
Louis in the Revue Bleue (Paris), that the revolution 
we are witnessing at Berlin is not only perfectly 
genuine but has been brewing for long. It was going 
on behind the scenes when the Allies were officially 
poohpoohing it, saying that the masses in Germany 
were behind the rulers in Germany. This is a monu- 
mental blunder, sure to father greater blunders if not 
corrected in time. Many influential persons, among 
them a few who were in a position to follow events 
on the other side of the Rhine, to estimate the strength 
of the imperial outfit, to give due weight to discontent 
in Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria and the Rhine region, 
assume that all these political crises are not real, only 
pretenses. These people are haunted by an idea that 
the Germanic world, even while betraying its inner 
dissensions, its weaknesses and its wounds, seeks first 
of all to befool the western allies. The subject is of 
too critical an importance to the French expert to be 
made ridiculous in that fashion. 


The Heart of the German 
Revolutionary Mystery. 


EHIND the curtain of deceit stretched across all 

Germany from July, 1914, to November, 1918, raged 
struggles, feuds, revolts, which involved the whole 
people and were never assuaged for a moment. There 
was nothing serene in the quitting of the chancellorship 
by Bethmann-Hollweg, nothing easy in the going of 
Michaelis and Hertling, nothing conventional in the 
resignations of the long line of officials who got out of 
the Wilhelmstrasse, the finance ministry and the fleet. 
For more than a year the militarist party waged with 
the Reichstag a furious war second only in importance 
to that on the great fronts. By two edicts the Kaiser 
had to promise Prussian electoral reform. Every time 
Hindenburg met with a check, whenever the food 
supply ran short, the pressure of the enemies of abso- 
lutism generated electricity in the political atmosphere. 
On the other hand, each time the militarists came off 
a field in triumph, the political reforms went into the 
waste basket and the feudal autocracy grew bold. The 
general staff at Berlin seemed last June to have attained 
the zenith of its glory and power, but revolution was 
brewing in the fatherland even then. Explosion was 
inevitable, however narrowly averted from time to time. 
The revolution of last November in Germany was in 
truth but the loudest of a series of smashes. Only a 
fool could fail to see it, the French gentleman tells us, 
and a dull fool at that. Very few publicists and states- 


men in France would admit, as lately as last spring, 
that Kaiserism had fallen into real danger in Germany. 
There was a disposition to exaggerate the solidity of 
the imperial edifice. There was a hypnotized refusal 
to look at the fissures made in the structure by the 
progress of events. The Germany of last year, by its 
very structure, was thrusting out the autocratic system 
that bore so heavily upon the national life. Her in- 
dustries had acquired an exceptional strength and 
power. They entailed the closest concentration of 
mechanical forces, of toiling populations, of associated 
capital. The inevitable result was to uproot the rural 
population and to mass it in the huge cities. A 
monarchical domination enjoying unlimited powers may 
subsist when a people are scattered far apart over the 
face of a nation and when the agricultural stage is still 
primitive. In Germany the monarchical absolutism had 
already revealed itself to the people as a paradox and 
an anachronism. 


Absurdity of the Camouflage Theory 
of the German Revolution. 


HE wonder ‘is not that, after four years of war 

agony and defeat, the revolution is real, but that 
it did not come before war was declared. It seems 
strange to the French authority we are following that 
the purely military empire of the Hohenzollerns could 
prolong its existence in the very country of Europe in 
which the working classes possessed the most vigorous 
organization. No doubt, German Socialism and German 
syndicalism have revealed themselves cavtious about 
proceeding to extremes. They accepted the general con- 
flict at first with a sort of mystic confidence in the 
chiefs, political and military, who brought it on. Facts 
brought them gradually to a realization of the truth. 
They remembered the efforts they had made for eman- 
cipation before July, 1914. The revolution was implicit 
in the flat contradiction between the economic structure 
and the political and military structure of German 
society. These various considerations seem to have 
been appreciated at their true value by only one states- 
man in power in the whole world—President Wilson. 
There are statesmen in Europe to-day who think 
President Wilson short-sighted in reading the German 
popular mind as he did. The short sight is that of the 
men who disagree with President Wilson. He saw 
from the beginning that the German masses were not 
behind their rulers and he alone retains any influence 
over the progress of events in revolutionary Berlin. 
The rupture foreseen by Wilson between the German 
people and their rulers has come. The action of the 
Spartacus group and of the Socialist minority that 
followed Haase and Ledebour and Bernstein turns out 
not to have been the negligible thing it was thought. 
The deputies of the extreme left in the Reichstag and 
in the Landtag were not actors. The crowd remained 
passive behind the thunder of the guns because it had 
no alternative, but it seized the first opportunity that 
presented itself. The result is the flight of William, 
the rise of Ebert and the contest with Liebknecht and 
the soldiers and workers in tumult and the talk of 
Bolshevism. 





If Paderewski is made President of the new Republic of Poland, 
he ought to be able to put a lot of harmony in the future concert of 
Europe.—Arkansas Gazette. 





After we have beaten our swords into plowshares, the next thing 
will be to straighten out our corkscrews into hat-pins—Kansas City 
Star. 
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BOLSHEVISM IN THE THROES 
OF A FACTIONAL CRISIS 


HE feud which for some weeks has rent the inner 
councils of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic came recently to a head. The issue, as defined 
in the Humanité and the Avanti, most sympathetic of 
European dailies in their interpretations of these events, 
concerns the prolongations of the Soviet as a dictator- 
ship. Lenin has favored a coming to something like 
terms with the bourgeoisie. That is, he is willing to 
hire experts to manage the industries, to supply the 
technical skill required in the first stages of the great 
experiment. This has drawn him more and more in 
the direction of the moderates, or mensheviki. He 
argues that the Soviet is the thing. The Bolsheviki may 
go if the Soviet stays. The workers of the land believe 
in the Soviet because it gives them power. It enables 
them to organize industry. Trotzky has all along con- 
tended that the Soviet will perish if it provides no 
machinery for its extension in the political sphere. He 
wants an aggressive military policy based upon the 
establishment of an armed force propagating the gospel 
in the manner of the first French revolution. Lenin’s 
objection to the “crusade” policy is that it will take 
the peasants from the land at a time when food is vital. 
It is Lenin’s agrarianism against Trotzky’s militarism. 
Lenin does not believe in aiding the German Spartacides. 
He wants the Soviet to stay at home. Trotzky would 
disseminate the idea of it far and wide. He contends 
also that the compromize with the mensheviki destroys 
the Soviet idea by abandoning the dictatorship of the 
proletariat over industry. How accurate this analysis 
of the quarrel may be, seems uncertain. Trotzky seems 
for the moment in the ascendant because he controls 
the troops. 


In the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets. 


SUPREME power at last accounts was still lodged 

in the all-Russian congress of Soviets, but its 
members are believed to be dividing about equally on 
the issue between the agrarians and the factory hands 
on one side and the soldiers on the other. It was seen 
that Trotzky had won for the moment when the Soviets 


sent their man to Berlin to aid the Spartacides. There * 


was a frenzied entreaty from the Liebknecht element 
at Berlin and Trotzky sent money and, the Paris 
Gaulois says, men. There were movements of Bolshevist 
troops in various directions against the Allies at the 
same time. Lenin protested vainly. He was powerless 
because, to follow the reports in the Aftenposten 
(Christiania), the organization of the Bolshevist army 
has got beyond his control. This force is expected to 
be formidable by the end of next month. Some sort. 
of conscription is resorted to. Food is unobtainable by 
the non-Bolshevik element in the great towns. Bol- 
shevism remains a power, admits the London Telegraph, 
one of its bitterest critics, and this power is not affected 
by the feud at headquarters, known as the council of 
“people’s commissars.” Whoever else starves, says the 
London paper, the red guards, officials and hangers-on 
are fed: 


“There is loot in its coffers, and it is armed to the teeth. 
It has the strength of knowing its own ruthless and reckless 


LENIN AND TROTZKY 
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The Question of In- 
tervention Still Dis- 
tracts the Allies at Paris 


mind where others hesitate or despair. It has the strength, 
too, of any régime which offers opportunity and impunity 
to every ruffian, and has bombastic lies and golden promises 
for every illiterate dupe. Its leaders are clever enough 
to employ other arguments than bloodshed, when it serves 
their turn; and starvation is one of them. The evidence 
of the best-informed observers recently escaped from Bol- 
shevik Russia is that numbers of officers and trained 
officials have placed themselves at the disposal of the 
Government, because in no other way can they get bread 
for themselves and their families; and that the manufacture 
of munitions is still kept up to a limited extent. There are 
stories, less well authenticated, but not to be set aside, of 
the preparation of a large army for aggressive operations 
in Poland and the Baltic Provinces; and it is already 
reported from Esthonia that Bolshevik forces are advancing 
in that region, and have been bombarded by a British 
naval squadron off the shore of the Gulf of Finland. The 
purpose of these movements is, it is presumed, to reach 
out a helping hand to the Bolsheviks of Germany.” 





Grievances of the Bolsheviki 
Against the Allies. 


O N behalf of the federated Soviet republic it is urged 

that the recent military demonstrations by the 
people’s commissars are a vindication of the national 
sovereignty, that the hostilities did not occur until the 
Allies actually began war on the Soviet government. 
The actions of certain British representatives in Russia, 
with or without the sanction of the authorities in 
London, gave the Soviet government good grounds for 
suspecting that it was being hoodwinked, that the 
Allies, at the instigation mainly of the French ministry, 
were playing a double game. For instance, Admiral 
Kemp, lately in command or in authority in the White 
Sea, told the Archangel Soviet that Allied action was 
not aimed against the Soviet government. In no long 
time the Soviet representatives, “with scowling faces,” 
communicated reports of high-handed action by the 
Allied military and naval forces on the western shores 
of the White Sea, including the shooting of three 
members of the Kem Soviet. Incidents of this kind, 
which could be multiplied, according to the European 
Socialist dailies, swept away all efforts at an under- 
standing between the Allies and the Soviets. It is 
affirmed that persons connected with the British con- 
sular service have protested to the London authorities 
against some of the proceedings of the Allied com- 
manders in the Archangel region. Reports of dis- 
interested observers, alleged to exist and now on file 
at the Quai d’Orsay, are understood to reflect upon the 
attitude of the French ambassador, M. Noulens, who, 
before he left Russia, insisted upon taking a pro- 
vocative attitude to the people’s commissars without 
justification. The Humanité asserts that the Soviet 
republic was originally eager to establish cordial rela- 
tions with the representatives of the Allies. The Lon- 
don government was likewise ready enough to establish 
some sort of modus vivendi. Unfortunately, the Quai 
d’Orsay, owing to the great pressure exercized by cer- 
tain vested interests, could not assume the same com- 
plaisant attitude. Mr. Balfour is said to take the ground 
that Great Britain must heed whatever advice comes 
from the Quai d’Orsay, and radical French dailies hint 
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that the Quai d’Orsay has not been conciliatory to the 
Soviet republic. On the contrary, agents of the Quai 
d’Orsay in Russia are accused of making inflammatory 
addresses to the French troops in the Archangel region 
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THE BREAD LINE 
—Tuthill in St. Louis Star 


and elsewhere, the theme being that the Soviet republic 
must be overthrown as an enemy of France. 


French Diplomacy and the 
Russian Crisis. 


STUDENTS of the month’s dispatches will have 

noticed that two streams of contradictory informa- 
tion on the subject of intervention in Russia emanate 
from Paris. According to one set of chroniclers, it has 
been decided to abandon anything like Allied inter- 
vention on the soil of the Soviet republic. Another tale 
has it that intervention is already decided upon “in 
principle.” The reports reflect the progress of a struggle 
behind the scenes in which the Anglo-Saxon powers, 
according to the Manchester Guardian, are trying to 
convert the Latin ones. The Latin powers, it is sus- 
pected, are singularly out of touch with the Slav world, 
as is shown by the diplomacy of Italy. The latter 
country is disposed to support France in a policy of 
intervention throughout Russia. The struggle played 
its part in the crisis at Rome. The Quai d’Orsay is, 
on the other hand, chagrined at phe lack of cordiality 
in the Anglo-Saxon powers whenever it is a question 
of this republic of Soviets, a republic which repudiates 
the enormous debt of the Czar’s government to the 
French people. The Clemenceau government seems to 
have hinted that it will undertake the Russian adventure 
alone. This intimation precipitated a crisis in the 
Chamber of Deputies and was in part responsible for 
the withdrawal. of the Socialists from even their in- 
direct connection with the Clemenceau peace negotia- 
tions. The truth regarding this episode is not fully 
known; but at any rate, according to the London News, 





the Americans, arriving for the grand conference, were 
amazed at the demands of the Quai d’Orsay upon 
Russia. In the interest of peace, exterior and interior, 
the Entente and the United States must have a common 
policy in Russia, insisted the Quai d’Orsay. Must this 
policy be negative or positive? That was the question, 
as the Temps puts it. The Clemenceau ministry was 
disconcerted to find that it could not dictate the Allied 
policy in Russia. The announcement that the Allied 
troops may be actually withdrawn was the first signal 
diplomatic defeat sustained by any one power since the 
peace-gathering took form. 


The Allies and the Reorganization 
in Russia. 


HOWEVER positive may have been the announce- 

ments of the past month that there is to be a with- 
drawal of the Allies from Russia, the question is not 
really settled. The explanation is, as the complaints 
in the Socialist, French and Italian dailies suggest, that 
the Clemenceau ministry has yet to settle for itself a 
Russian policy. This, insists the Avanti, is the true 
explanation of all the mystery, the secrets, the con- 
tradictions. First we have the press of Paris clamoring 
for intervention in Russia. Then there is a sudden 
moderation of demands, at a signal, presumably, from 
the Quai d’Orsay. The Temps explains these mysterious 
changes by references to struggles behind the scenes 
between the extremists on both sides. The Socialists 
tell Clemenceau to let the Soviet republic alone. That 
let-alone policy was adopted, laments the organ of the 
Quai d’Orsay, in the days of Kerensky. In the name 
of liberty there was indulgence for the Bolshevist 





“VAIT! VAIT! DON’T YOU KNOW YOUR MASTER?” 
—Stimson in Dallas News 
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propaganda. Thereupon the Bolshevists, attaining 
power, suppressed the liberty of all but themselves. 
The revolutionary Socialists of Russia, taught tardily 
by experience, are now denouncing the Bolshevists to 
the Socialists of France and filling the ear of arriving 
English and Americans with their grievances. The 
Socialists of France and England are skeptical. They 
are not convinced, says the Temps. “No. They won’t 
be convinced until Lenin or Trotzky comes to rule in 
London or Paris.” Desirous as the Quai d’Orsay is 
of convincing everybody, it feels that this particular 
object lesson would cost a trifle overmuch. 


An Alternative Policy Against 
the Bolshevists. 


HERE is an alternative policy to intervention in 
Russia against Bolshevism, and the Quai d’Orsay 
notes with surprise that it finds favor with the royalist 
clique of refugees who seek a restoration of the Roma- 
noffs. The argument is that Bolshevism should be left 
free to go over the brink to its own destruction, to 
“stew in its own juice,” to devour its members one by 
one. What a suggestion in the case of a people, says 
the Temps, “who were our allies and who sacrificed 
millions of lives to the common cause!” It is a danger- 
ous policy, because indifference and ingratitude profit 
nothing to those who are guilty of them. To abandon 
Russia in this fashion would be to leave her to the 
German. “Our enemies would organize against us what 
we have not been able to organize against them.” De- 
composition, chaos and the “Bolshevist juice” will have 
no more than their day. Moreover, a ring can not be 
drawn around Russia, separating her from the West. 
The expression, “sanitary cordon,” tends to give rise 
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LOOKING FOR THE BUMP OF REPENTANCE 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 





to a delusion. It is possible to disinfect the garments 
of passing travelers, to smoke papers free from con- 
tagion. There is no such thing as disinfecting minds, 
and ideas put down on paper are at the mercy of no 
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WELL MET! 
—Barclay in Baltimore Sun 


antiseptic. That was the rule of the Czar, who pro- 
tected himself by arresting suspects at the frontiers and 
by censoring newspapers. Such measures did not give 
him security. 


“To be sure, the western democracies have not the same 
causes to be feeble and anxious as had the Czar and it is 
infinitely more just to combat the Bolshevist theories than 
to struggle against the major part of the theories or prin- 
ciples to which the former Russian government adhered. 
But it is none the less true that a police is never sure of 
being able to hold a propaganda in check. There is in 
Bolshevism, side by side with its cruelty and its odious 
corruption, a sort of exaltation which characterizes all 
the crises of Russian life and which is not relieved through 


; . the instrumentality of any military force, even if it be 


international. What is the use of denying this popular 
force? To prevent the spread of its ravages its direction 
must be changed. Russia must be reorganizéd. There 
must be a positive program. 

“This program, whatever it may be, can be accomplished 
only if the Entente and the United States have bases of 
operation.” 


British Views of the Inter- 
vention in Russia. 
LTHO the foes of intervention in Russia seem to 
have triumphed for the moment in London, its 
continuance is a possibility of the future, of the im- 
mediate future. The two currents of opinion in England 
are well reflected in the London Times and the London 
News. We give the views of the former first: 


“For some reason that we have never been able to 
understand, the critics of our Russian expedition have 
spoken and written as tho its inception were due to an 
extra dose of original sin in British foreign policy. In 
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fact, as Lord Milner points out, British troops are only 
a small part of the total Allied troops in Russia. We and 
our allies went there, not in order to interfere in Russian 
internal politics, but because the Bolshevists, whatever 
their intentions, were in fact helping the enemy. . . . 

“We are in Russia in discharge of our moral obligations, 
and while we shall not out-stay their discharge, we can- 
not repudiate them as the Bolshevists repudiated their 
moral obligations towards us. Besides, have not we and 
the United States both engaged to do what is possible to 
rehabilitate Russia? What is the use of our pretending 
to settle the peace of the world if we leave in Russia this 
great running sore? We do not presume to say what sort 
of government the Russians shall have. But we must have 
some guarantees that it shall be a free government and 
not partly dependent on Germany, that our loyal friends 
in Russia shall not be punished for their friendship, and 
that there shall be reasonable liberty in the country and 
not a tyranny that shall be a focus of political disease, 
as the Ottoman Empire was.” 


Out of the mass of conflicting reports that constitute 
our only material for judgment on Russian affairs, 
asserts the London News, it is impossible to construct 
any reliable picture of the true state of that unhappy 
country: 


“What would follow the Bolsheviks might quite well be 
better than Bolshevism. But it might just as easily be 
worse. Even on that no opinion of value can be given, 
because no reliable data are available for judging Bol- 
shevism as it exists to-day. The Government has evidently 
no conception of the bitter and dangerous hostility its 
Russian policy is arousing among large sections of the 
population of this country. If that policy can be defended 
—and here again no ordinary observer is in a position to 
decide whether it can or not—it will be the highest wisdom 
to exchange the policy of secrecy for a policy of unfettered 
publicity. More than that, tangible evidence is needed 
that it is Russia’s welfare that the Allies genuinely have 
at heart.” 





A Bolshevist is a man who sees only the ruction in reconstruc- 
tion.—Boston Herald. 


The mailed fist seems to have wound up in the dead-letter office. 
—Manila Bulletin. 





SINN FEIN IS DETERMINED 
UPON SELF-DETERMINATION 


UBLIN remains in a puzzled state of mind in con- 
sequence of the announcement that Mr. de Valera 
will call a session in that city of the newly elected 
“parliament” of independent Ireland. When last heard 
from geographically, the Sinn Fein leader was in prison, 
and the statement that he had been released is reported 
in the London News to be premature. The right-hand 
man of de Valera, Arthur Griffith, was said to have 
been released before the recent election at which Sinn 
Fein so completely routed the old-school Home-Rulers. 
This is not a matter of importance in the opinion of 
most English newspapers. He is a mild person, altho 
to him belongs the credit of having founded the Sinn 
Fein policy and conducted the brilliant press campaign 
which saturated the Irish mind with the idea. He is 
famous, in Mr. Dillon’s words, as “the most offensive 
and most scurrilous critic” of the old-fashioned Home- 
Rule agitation. The Countess Markiewicz is said to 
contemplate a long residence at the home of her people 
in Sligo. Others are scattered about Ireland and are 
in and out of jail by turns. Nevertheless the announce- 
ment is made in the Sinn Fein press and on posters in 
cities that the effort to organize an independent parlia- 
ment will surely be made. The London News and the 
Manchester Guardian take these announcements seri- 
ously and even the skeptical London Post finds them 
portentous. Lord French, in the seclusion of the vice- 
regal lodge at Dublin, is believed to have resolved upon 
drastic measures if the Sinn Feiners hold what would 
be, in the opinion of many, a “seditious assembly.” The 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal is filled with dire predictions 
of skirmishes, slaughters and surprises to come. 


What the Sinn Feiners 
Will Do Next. 


E VALERA and Griffith foresaw the situation now 
confronting them and it was outlined in detail by 
The Kilkenny People before the last suppression of that 
uncompromizing sheet. England has for some weeks 
been prepared as well. The London Post confesses that 





Sanguinary Scenes Ex- 
pected When the Irish 
Republic Legislates 


no crisis can be averted by the mere incarceration of 


the de Valeras and the Griffiths while the McGraths 
and the Shanahans and the O’Roisites are going about. 
The program of these men has been outlined in advance 
to the slightest detail and it has been adhered to with 
tenacity thus far. The Sinn Feiners will, admits the 
London Times, “go the limit.” The events of the next 
few months will be best understood in the light of 
the famous Griffith articles in the United Irishman 
(Dublin), according to which the whole Sinn Fein 
policy is based upon the resurrection of Hungary. These 
Hungarian pamphlets of the Sinn Feiners have had an 
enormous circulation in Ireland—in fact they were, as 
the London Quarterly says, the “genesis of Sinn Fein.” 
Sydney Smith long ago called attention to the fact that 
one can not think of Irish affairs without being forcibly 
struck with the parallel of Hungary. The Irish people 
have for some ten years past been told that Hungary 
won her independence under Déak by refusing to send 
members to the imperial parliament at Vienna or to 
admit any right in that parliament to legislate for her. 
Hungary demanded absolute territorial and political in- 
tegrity, and she declined to regard the Emperor of 
Austria as King of Hungary or to regard Austria as 
other than her enemy until these things were granted. 
Precisely as the Hungarian poet told his people long 
ago to turn their backs upon Vienna, Darrell Figgis, 
the Sinn Fein poet arrested after the 1916 rising, tells 
the Irish now to turn their backs upon London. It 
seems clear to Griffith as to de Valera, says the London 
Quarterly, that as the ancient Hungarian constitution 
was revived, so could Irish independence again be won 
as acknowledged in the English renunciation act of 
1783: 


“The fact that England had ignored this constitutional 
right, and that Ireland had forgotten it, did not affect it 
in the least. Ireland, in regard to the settlement of 1783, 
is precisely in the position of Hungary in regard to the 
Constitution of 1848. Austria illegally suspended that 
Constitution and declared it abolished. Déak stood for 
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eighteen years insisting that it was not abolished, since 


it could not be abolished save with the consent of the 


whole people of Hungary. He refused all compromize and 
ignored the laws passed for Hungary in defiance of her 
Constitution. It was inevitable that such an attitude must 
baffle Austria or any other nation towards which it was 
assumed, and leave her no alternative to unconditional 
surrender except government by the sword.” 


Influence of Hungarian 
History on Sinn Fein. 


GRANTING the practical wisdom of the Sinn Fein 

policy, it seems clear to English papers of many 
different political complexions that the history of Ire- 
land in the immediate future will parallel that of Hun- 
gary in the last century. Hence the attendance of the 
Irish members at Westminster is to cease, says Sinn 
Fein, or otherwise they would be recognizing the right 
of the British Parliament to make laws for Dublin. A 
general council is to be formed in Ireland from the 
Irish representatives. Ireland shall even:set up a con- 
sular agency of her own, as Hungary did, to secure a 
profitable market for Irish goods abroad. The English 
civil courts in Ireland must be superseded by voluntary 
arbitration courts such as the young Irelanders pro- 
jected and the Hungarians established. The Irish in 
other lands, especially in the United States, will aid 
and obstruct according to circumstances as the Hun- 
garian exiles did from 1849 to 1867. This policy does 
not necessarily imply a refusal to recognize the right 
of George V. to remain King in Ireland as well as in 
Great Britain. In fact, according to Arthur Griffith, 
whose view is accepted, it seems, by de Valera, the rule 
of a common sovereign is admissible provided the 
countries retain each an independence and exist equal 
in power. This is following the precedent set by Déak 
in the case of Austria and Hungary. This course in- 
volves, according to Griffith, no abandonment of prin- 
ciple. Most of the Sinn Feiners are now beyond it. 
They call for an independent Irish republic. 


The Alternative British 
Policies in Ireland. 


AFTER a careful study of the election news from 

Ireland, Mr. Lloyd George, his London organ says, 
quite changed his impression of the intrinsic importance 
of Sinn Fein. He was told, and various British dailies 


repeated, that the shrewder Sinn Feiners thought them- - 


selves lost after the final German defeats. There was 
talk among them, the London Post says, of coming to 
some sort of compromize with Mr. Dillon. The rank 
and file of the Sinn Feiners were too permeated with 
hatred of England, we are now told, to make that 
policy feasible. Never, all the English observers seem 
to agree, was there such hatred of England as now 
exists all through the south of Ireland. Lloyd George 
thought this impression mistaken. Conscription had died 
its last political death. The vision of an English chan- 
cellor of the exchequer framing taxes for Ireland in a 
Parliament from which her representatives were absent 
was thought to frighten the new landed class of small 
holders. The Sinn Fein farmers, rather prosperous as a 
rule, began to fear that an independent Irish republic, 
advocated by the extremists, who think Griffith and 


de Valera “tame,” might turn Bolshevik. There seemed 
a wave of conservatism among the Irish to which Lloyd 
George trusted until the Sinn Fein sweep. It now seems 
to him that the independent republic of Sinn Fein has 
triumphed over the original Griffith policy of one king 
for both kingdoms. The question that puzzles the British 
is Irish hatred. What makes it so intense? Why has 
it burst forth furiously within the past few years? 
The London News will repeat that it is due to the con- 
scription fiasco, to the way the rebels of Easter week 
three years ago were treated; but the London Post and 
the Edinburgh Review and Belfast journals of the 
Unionist school agree that the Irish have not been dealt 
with firmly. The ministry in London was always play- 
ing into the hands of Sinn Fein, the periodical last 
named supplying an instance that is typical: 


“Sinn Fein sentiment spread far and wide during the 
year following the rebellion, but the Sinn Fein organization 
did not keep pace with it for lack of leaders. Count 
Plunkett was a poor substitute for such eloquent firebrands 
as Pearse or de Valera, while Mr. Griffith and Mr. Eoin 
MacNeill, tho both men of ability, were handicapped by 
the fact that they had been careful not to share the perils 
of the rebellion. This defect the Government remedied 
by the unconditional release of all the imprisoned rebels— 
including those guilty of deliberate and cold-blooded 
murders—on the eve of the opening of the convention. All 
loyal Ireland was thunderstruck by so fatuous a proceed- 
ing, which could be explained only by the bringing to bear 
on the Government of some pressure from outside difficult 
to resist.” 


Sinn Fein and the Inde- 
pendent Republic. 


N idea prevails in London that when Sinn Fein 

gathers its Parliament in Dublin, the public pro- 
ceedings will have little reference to the “independent 
republic.” There will be a tacit assumption that George 
V. is still King in Ireland. This is but a part of the 
masquerade, assuming, as the London Post puts it, that 
this farce will be tried upon the gullibility of the 
English. A public assumption by Griffith that George V. 
is King in Ireland might render a treason prosecution 
difficult. Secretly at first and then with greater publicity 
Sinn Fein took up the word “independence.” The Sinn 
Feiners have now gone so far that they will strive to 
get into the peace conference through a delegation or 
at least an envoy from the “republic.” In the Paris 
Humanité there have been references to the misadven- 
tures of some Irish patriots who tried vainly to get 
themselves into the presence of Woodrow Wilson. 
Reynolds’s (London) hears of a vagrant Sinn Fein 
delegation following the President of the United States: 
from Euston Road to Buckingham Palace without com- 
ing within three hundred feet of him. The London 
police were very skilful in rescuing Mr. Wilson from 
embarrassment on this account. The members of his 
suite were less fortunate. In fact, American officials 
arriving in London prior to the President’s own appear- 
ance have been flooded with pamphlets explaining the 
Hungarian “motif” in the Sinn Fein concert. Had the 
President seen the Sinn Feiners, the Yorkshire Post 
contends, he would have been bestowing recognition 
upon an independent Irish republic. 





Retribution for the Germans may take the form of supplying 
them with American food at present prices——Brooklyn Eagle. 


We may now have to march in and make Germany safe for the 
Germans.—Columbia State. 














WHY PADEREWSKI MAY BE THE 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF POLAND 


GNACE JAN PADEREWSKI has 
made the piano laugh and sing. 
He has wrung from it the sorrow 
and joy of the world, and in his 
moods of magic has had few peers 

as a conjurer of his chosen instrument. 
Consequently the announcement that he 
may be selected President of the new 
Republic of Poland comes as a surprise 
to those who are not aware of the 
passionate character of his patriotism 
and of what he has done for the 


Recent Events Disclose the Many-Sided- 


ness of the Famous Pianist Who Has 


country of his birth and to what an 
extent he has sacrificed his material 
interests and comfort for Poland since 
the war began. It is, as the New York 
Herald says, too much the habit to 
regard the musician, whether creative 
or merely executive, as somewhat out- 
side the sphere of politics and govern- 
ment, practical business and affairs 
generally. But the cabled announce- 
ment of the political honor being thrust 
toward him serves as a reminder that 





Photograph by Count Jean de Strzelecki 








POLAND ESTEEMS HIM AS HER CHAMPION AND MOST FAMOUS SON 


The war has disclosed Ignace Paderewski as a first-class organizer and leader of men 
despite the fact that he is a great artist. 














Abandoned the Keyboard for Politics 


Paderewski is not only a composer and 
pianist but also an orator, publicist and 
organizer of unusual capability. When 
two years ago he devoted his art, his 
purse and his energies to the cause of 
Poland, he not only supervized the 
work which was being carried on in 
the United States for the relief of his 
suffering fellow countrymen, but on 
the declaration of war by this country 
he directed the formation, equipment 
and training of a Polish legion which 
would help to bring victory to the 
Allied cause and freedom to Poland. 
At this writing, M. Paderewski has 
reached Warsaw, in answer to an in- 
vitation from what exists in the shape 
of a Polish government, and apparently 
his group_and that of General Pil- 
sudski are coming to an agreement. 

As to his special fitness to assume 
the Presidency of the Polish Republic, 
the Philadelphia Press raises a ques- 
tion, declaring that while “M. Pade- 
rewski is respected by the entire world 
as much for his unselfish endeavors for 
stricken Poland as for his extraordi- 
nary talents as a pianist,” and while 
he might make “an impressive figure- 
head” for a new Polish government, 
“it is to be doubted if he is qualified 
by age, temperament, training or ex- 
perience to lead in the exacting labors 
of reconstituting Polish liberty.” Echo- 
ing which, the Baltimore Sun also 
questions the wisdom of such a choice 
and adds: 


“Poland will need an executive of the 
first magnitude to preside over her for- 
tunes during the troubled years before 
her, and a mistake in this matter at the 
outset might prove disastrous to her 
hopes. Paderewski may possess all the 
qualities needed for such an arduous 
task. The fact that he is a musical genius 
does not prove conclusively either that he 
has or has not such qualities. Generally 
speaking, artistic temperament and ar- 
tistic talent of the highest order are not 
associated with the calm and balance of 
great statesmanship. It would be a pity 
to have Paderewski disappointed or the 
Poles disillusioned. States cannot be saved 
by sonatas nor factions quieted by fugues. 
Let Paderewski beware how he swaps the 
diadem of genius for the frequently 
thankless task of public leadership.” 


To those, however, who have had 
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intimate access to him, Paderewski has 
revealed, says Algernon St. John- 
Brenon in the New York Morning 
Telegraph, a range of intellectual in- 
terest and a mental grasp “remarkable 
in any man, but still more so in one 
whose years have been devoted to the 
mastery of an art and to public per- 
formances as countless as they must 
have been exhausting.” This writer has 
found Paderewski “more philosophic 
than the average professional philoso- 
pher” and quotes him as saying that 
he finds something false in the pacifism 
of Tolstoy: “It .savors of doctrine, 
rather than anything deeper. War is 
a human instinct, and the alteration of 
the opinion concerning it has taken the 
direction, not of abolishing war itself, 
but of a change in the motives for 
undertaking war. ... To-day nations 
are fighting for markets and for the 
control of economic forces. One day, 
perhaps, men will fight for ideas.” As 
for the effect of war on art, in his 
opinion: 


“War .is the calamity and destruction 
of art. No great art work has been done 
in periods of violent and far-reaching 
battle. He who undertakes an important 
art work must have the opportunity 
calmly and quickly to gather about him 
all the forces of his fancy and intelligence 
and a long interspace of time to develop 
and perfect the output of his creative 
mental labor. Nothing should be allowed 


to distract him. But who can concentrate 
his powers when the events of each week 
are designed at once to fascinate the 
attention and perturb the brain? Who 
can create a work of the imagination 
when the imagination is numbed and 
blinded? Who can write a drama when 
an actual and living tragedy greater than 
he conceives is unfolding itself in realities 
before his eyes?” 


Consequently, Paderewski closed his 
piano shortly after the outbreak of the 
war and began traveling over Europe 
and the United States addressing audi- 
ences of French, English, Americans, 
Poles and Slavs on certain phases of 
the war and especially the wrongs and 
claims of Poland. At the Polish Con- 
gress in this country a few months 
ago when, according to the Chicago 
Tribune, his was the dominating figure 
and the ruling spirit, he probably 
“registered his greatest artistic triumph 
in the mastery of sound.” 


“On a table which had been placed on 
the platform he stood, tall, lean-hipped, 
broad-shouldered, leonine, an eye-filling 
figure, handling himself with an alert, 
military grace that was remarkable in a 
man of his size. His proportions are 
athletic, and his fist is broad, big and 
capable.. And the far, ragged edge of the 
human surf at his feet heard the plea 
for Poland as it was hurled across the 
crowd by that powerful voice that was 
harsh as steel when he spoke of Poland’s 








THE METAMORPHOSIS OF 
MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


AVING thrown William Ho- . 


henzollern aside, Maximilian 
Harden has undertaken to 
interpret Woodrow Wilson 
and America to the Central 
Powers. America! That is the magic 
name. He plays variations upon the 
theme in his famous weekly, notes the 
Figaro, and they count with the Ger- 
mans, who have come to regard Max 
as the real expounder of the Wilson- 
ian gospel. Maximilian Harden, to the 
French daily’s way of thinking, may 
prove the decisive personality in the 
German “complex.” For all that, he is 
by birth a Jew and a Pole. His real 
name is Max Witkowski, but this has 
not hindered him in his anti-Semitic 
campaigns. He has not hesitated to 
deal with the Polish question itself in 
a style palatable to the Hohenzollerns. 
A Pole and a Jew, yes—says Maurice 
Muret, but Max is something more than 
either. He is a man of devouring am- 
bition. “He sacrificed his atavism to 
his hopes.” 
Max thought at first to win glory by 
becoming a great actor, the greatest 
actor in all Germany, the supreme 


actor of the whole world. Success did 
not correspond to the industry conse- 
crated to his dream. He grew dis- 
couraged and backed off the boards 
before he had risen very high upon 
them. Fortunately he had accumulated 
a positively prodigious learning. He set 
up asa critic. In that field he met with 
something more or less like success. 

By temperament vindictive and par- 
tial, not to say prejudiced, says our 
French authority, Maximilian Harden 
was endowed with such qualities as 
distinguish a man in politics. In Eng- 
land or in France he would inevitably 
have made his way into the national 
parliament. But in Germany of yester- 
year what an obstacle in his path was 
his Polish and Jewish origin. 

An auspicious look from Bismarck, 
then aged and embittered, determined 
the destiny of Maximilian Harden. 
The Polish Jew actor, turned journal- 
ist, was not quite thirty when the Iron 
Chancellor was metaphorically thrown 
out on the sidewalk by William Hohen- 
zollern. The old man did not accept his 
downfall meekly. Max, just past thirty 
at this time, was invited to Varzin, the 
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wrongs and musical as a violin when he 
recounted his people’s sufferings.” 

An incident which reveals the pas- 
sionate sincerity of the man occurred 
at the conclusion of the address when, 
we read, hundreds crushed around the 
Paderewskis to shake hands and laugh 
and cry. One American woman pressed 
forward and dramatically voiced her 
appreciation. Paderewski turned to her 
and frowned. “You didn’t understand 
a word of it, madam,” he said sharply. 

At the outbreak of the war Pade- 
rewski was in Switzerland where he 
took the initiative in organizing the 
General Polish Relief Committee at 
Vevey, of which he is still president. 
In this enterprize he was seconded by 
the late Henry Sieakiewicz. Later he 
went to’ Paris and started the Polish 
Victims’ Relief Fund, branches of 
which he subsequently organized in 
England, Australia, New Zealand and 
in this country. Through this agency 
nearly $3,000,000 has been raised. In 
addition, Paderewski was instrumental 
in recruiting in America and equipping 
the Polish Legion of thirty thousand 
men to fight in France under its own 
flag. On sailing recently for Europe 
Paderewski was quoted in an interview 
as saying that Poland had been hungry 
for forty-four months but that she had 
been thirsty for a hundred and forty- 
four years, and nothing but freedom 
could satisfy her burning thirst. 


An Effort to Explore 
the Secret of the Great 
German Journalist’s Soul 


home of Bismarck. Bismarck needed 
little urging to induce him to bare a 
heart torn by chagrin and resentment. 
A Bismarck could not love a Harden; 
but the old man flattered the young 
one because he detected in the master 
of the written word, in this genius at 
the art of phrasing, an instrument with 
which his desire for vengeance could 
be gratified. 

Harden was equipped with the finest 
material, from a journalistic point of 
view, in the revelations placed at his 
disposal by the fallen Chancellor. 
Prussia, Germany, according to the 
doctrine now preached by Harden, had 
never had at the head of their affairs 
a really great genius, with the excep- 
tion of one man—Bismarck. The ejec- 
tion of such a man from power was a 
crime. William II., in thinking he could 
take the place of such a man, merited 
through that act alone the padded cell 
reserved for the hopelessly mad. Thus 
did Hardq@ attack his sovereign with 
all the violence compatible with the 
severity of the sedition law, the treason 
law, the law of lese-majesty. As for 
the men so lost to all sense of the fit- 
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ness of things as to attach themselves 
to the post of Chancellor, like rats 
hanging to a rope, Harden, not em- 
barrassed by any law on this subject, 
held them up to execration, reviled 
them, dragged their names in the dirt. 
And at Varzin, a whilom great man 
who had become a very petty old man, 
took huge delight in these pranks. The 
Zukunft—Harden’s paper—brought the 
Iron Chancellor of yore his last joys 
on earth. 

Maximilian Harden, explains the 
French review to which we owe these 
details, strikes hard and strikes ably. 
His style is fatiguing in the end. It 
tires only because it dazzles. It is a 
curious mixture, this Harden style, of 
phrases formed by three words and of 
phrases that stretch over thirty lines. 
Sometimes this German polemist is con- 
cise in the severe manner of Tacitus. 
Again, he will prove discursive in the 
fluent and irresistible fashion of Cicero. 
His brevity is sarcastic and his dis- 
cursiveness has charm. Harden aban- 
doned the theater, in which he did not 
succeed, but he continued to pass judg- 
ment upon political events as if they 
were events in a play, and as if the men 
who figured in them were actors inter- 
preting their parts. 

He likes to serve up history as if it 
formed a series of moving pictures. 
He revels in vast historic parallels. His 
picture of the Russian revolution is 











BISMARCK’S INSTRUMENT OF VEN- 
GEANCE UPON THE HOHENZOLLERN 


Maximilian Harden, the great German 
journalist, by birth a Pole and a Jew, has 
used for twenty years the material placed 
at his disposal by Bismarck, to pursue the 
Hohenzollern with his pen like a snake chas- 
ing a hyena. 








preceded by a picture of the French 
revolution, a little too filled with action 
and color to be altogether accurate. 
His personages are brought on the 
scene—Woodrow Wilson, Clémenceau, 
Lloyd George, William Hohenzollern, 





CAPTAIN DOLLAR FAILED AS A 
YOUNG MAN AND IS GLAD OF IT 


APPY and lucky is the man 

who fails when he is young. 

Such is the somewhat star- 

tling motto of the foremost 

business man on the Pacific, 
creator and owner of the famous 
Dollar Steamship Lines, a penniless 
lumberjack who became a “lumber 
king”; the man, we read, who has 
done more than any other human being 
to promote friendship and commerce 
between the yellow races and the 
United States and whose reputation 
for integrity and ability is such that 
he recently was commissioned by the 
Government to arrange a thirty-mil- 
lion-dollar shipbuilding contract with 
the Chinese Government and was made 
the depository for receiving these mil- 
lions without being asked by either na- 
tion to furnish a bond. Captain Robert 
Dollar himself failed when young, at 
the age of twenty-eight, in the back- 
woods of Canada, and the _ thing 
he did after being driven iftto bank- 
ruptcy was to get married. Ten years 
previously, according to B. C. Forbes, 
writing in the American Magazine, 


Dollar could neither write nor figure 
with facility, and yet a scant dozen 
years later he had become a bona-fide 
millionaire and lumber king. But he 
sat on no gilded throne of ease nor 
had even attained a swivel chair at 
that time. From his unbroken diary, 
which he has kept for fifty years, we 
learn that in one year, 1887, he traveled 
31,141 miles—29,100 by water, 1,050 by 
rail and 991 by horses—or mere than 
enough to circle the earth. In addition, 
he covered hundreds of miles on foot, 
often through forests, and evei. at 
seventy it is reported that “this walk- 
ing paradox of a man could walk most 
lumberjacks off their feet.” 

It was in the eighties that Captain 
Dollar, to quote his own naive ex- 
pression, “began to look to the future” 
and to apprehend that the vastest un- 
developed market for lumber was the 
orient, particularly China. To think 
was to act. He went twice to China 
and looked over the whole ground. 

“‘Hlow could this trade best be han- 
dled?’ I next asked myself. I was inland. 
Moreover, Michigan’s supplies of big 





the Pope—with astonishing power, with 
a view to the theatrical effect. 

Who is this swinging along the 
Friedrichstrasse, carrying a superfluous 
cane, fresh and smooth shaven, never 
suggesting his fifty-seven years, pre- 
serving the manner of the tragic actor 
even through his smile? Our friend, 
the Polish Jew, now the greatest of 
German publicists. He has saved his 
clothes and his shoes from the old 
peace times. His necktie is tied with 
loose ends. The collar is not starched 
any more, but it turns down easily. 
The hair is cut very close at the side 
of the head, but it has grown a trifle 
thin with the years. The dark eye is 
pensive. The hand is exquisitely deli- 
cate and there is a ring on one of the 
fingers—relic of a love affair of the 
long dead past. It is a long way from 
the Friedrichstrasse to the Werner- 
strasse, but Harden walks the distance 
very often for the sake of the exercize. 
He does no golfing and he can not 
shoot. His relaxations are the billiard 
table and the bowling alley and a game 
of the unromantic pinochle. He has 
an astonishing command of the Latin 
tongue, and he knows even neglected 
authors like Claudian and Statius. His 
conversation is dry and sententious. 
He is a master of the science of pump- 
ing people- He surmises and entraps. 
He fascinates but he does not command 
confidence. 


Now He Owns Lines of Ships 
and Has a $30,000,000 Con- 
tract to Build Ships for China 


lumber were nearing exhaustion. Clearly, 
San Francisco was the natural, the ideal 
location; besides, California had rich sup- 
plies of redwood. So I moved there in 
the late eighties. We found by and by 
that it was easier to get lumber and to 
get customers than it was to get vessels. 
I investigated. I discovered that ships 
were making abnormal profits at the high 
freight rates charged. There was obvi- 
ously only one thing to do—acquire ships. 
My first ship paid for itself within the 
first year. We did not merely carry over 
to China and Japan our own cargoes of 
lumber but industriously sought return 
freight. going after it wherever it was to 
he found, and making three-legged voy- 
ages, .if necessary, to insure full ships 
homeward. The creation of commerce be- 
tween the States and the Far East then 
became one of my major aims. I visited 
China eighteen times and made it my 
business to form as many friendly con- 
nections as possible between the two na- 
tions. We found both the Chinese and 
the Japanese most dependable people-to do 
business with—in fact, we have never 
been swindled out of a single cent in all 
our dealings with these peoples, a thing 
I wish I could say about our own and 
other white nationalities. Of course the 
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A SHREWD SCOTCHMAN WHO LOVES 


most exacting care had to be taken on 
our part to live up to the very letter—to 
every dot of an ‘i’ and stroke of a ‘t’— 
of all our agreements.” 


In this connection, we read, fre- 
quently Captain Dollar has gone aboard 
one of his ships loading lumber for the 
Orient and, on finding that the lumber 
did not exactly tally with the order, 
has ordered every stick of it unloaded. 
To occasional protests that the lumber 
was distinctly better than contracted 
for, he would reply: “When a China- 
man orders a certain thing he expects 
to get that identical thing and nothing 
else. He is entitled to get what he 
wants. Give it to him.” 

This scrupulous insistence upon ex- 
act dealing has, we read, so won the 
faith of the Chinese and Japanese that 
when America was anxious to smooth 
the ruffled feelings of the yellow 
races, following the California upris- 
ing against oriental immigration, it 
was Dollar who was chosen to head 
the influential commission which visited 
Japan and which succeeded in ironing 
out all difficulties. His main mission 
in life now is to draw closer together 
in friendship and commerce his own 
land and these lands. 


“How much is Dollar getting out of 
this?? Edward N. Hurley, chairman of 
the Shipping Board, asked the Dollar 
manager when the thirty-million-dollar 
shipbuilding contract was signed recently. 

“ ‘Not a red cent,’ he replied vehemently. 
And he readily put it in writing. 

“*Hurley,’ said Captain Dollar on visit- 
ing Washington a week or two later, ‘my 
manager told you I was getting nothing 
out of this contract. He was mistaken. I 
am getting a great deal out of it,’ Dollar 
went on. ‘Not here,’ pointing to his 
pocket, ‘but here,’ pointing to his heart. 
‘I have passed the allotted span of three- 
score years and ten, and money means no 
more to me than dirt on the street. But 
my ambition is to promote understanding 
and friendliness and trade between our 
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HE IS SAID TO BE THE BEST FRIEND CHINA AND JAPAN HAVE IN 
AMERICA 
Consequently he has been given a huge contract to build ships for China, with 
simply his word by way of a bond. 








country and the great Chinese nation; so, 
you see, I am getting more than mere 
money out of having arranged this con- 
tract to enable China to help us to win 
the war.’” 


Captain Dollar is on record as being 
a severe critic of our backwardness, 
including that of the Administration, 
in figuring upon after-the-war condi- 
tions and opportunities. Great Britain, 
to quote him, “has no fewer than 
thirty-seven organizations ready to 
cope with after-the-war problems of 


HERO OF SINN FEIN. 


CAPACITY for the quiet 
management of emotional 
men and women, never be- 
fore displayed so completely 
by any Irish leader, and a 
born mathematician’s sense of propor- 
tion applied to politics afford the com- 
bination that seems to explain the 
career of Eamonn de Valera to mysti- 
fied London newspapers. He is a man 
of genius, however misapplied, if we 
are to be guided by the London News, 
while the Manchester Guardian thinks 
that anywhere but in Ireland he would 
now be a statesman in responsible 


office, swaying the destinies of his 
country. In a period so short that he 
remains still a character unfamiliar and 
mysterious, he has converted an obscure 
and proscribed revolutionary society 
into the dominant Irish political party. 
He has routed the entrenched leader- 
ship of the Redmonds and the Dillons, 
the O’Briens and the Devlins all com- 
bined. He has revolutionized the atti- 
tude of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
at one time openly hostile to him. He 
has composed feud after feud within 
his following through his perfect sym- 
pathy with Irish human nature and a 


every conceivable kind. Every nation 
in Europe is getting ready. We are 
the only nation that is lagging. We 
are doing practically nothing yet.” His 
interesting prediction is that the center 
of commerce, always moving westward, 
is destined next to pass to the Pacific. 
That “America will have the greatest 
number of merchant ships ever pos- 
sessed by any nation,” and that “those 
on the Pacific, notably America, China 
and Japan, are to become the leading 
nations of the world.” 


A Leader Whose Genius 
Has Transformed the Irish 
Situation in a Few Years 


rare comprehension of its merits and 
defects. Results of this sort, as the 
Liberal Manchester organ remarks, are 
never achieved by mediocrities, and 
those British newspapers which at first 
hailed de Valera as an interloper and 
a foreigner, coming from nowhere and 
representing nothing, are now inclined 
to agree that, humiliating as it must 
be to the politicians in London, he has 
matched his wits against theirs and 
made even the great Lloyd George, to 
say nothing of Sir Edward Carson, 
seem a trifle inefficient by comparison. 

The mystery in which the name and 
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the career of de Valera are involved 
include his present whereabouts. No- 
body seems to know definitely, so rigid 
is the Irish censorship, whether he is 
in jail or out of it or just what part 
of Ireland he calls home. The prison 
experiences of the past four or five 
years have aged the man, our con- 
temporary says, and he now looks, with 
his lined and pinched face, somewhat 
older than his thirty-seven years. He 
is fine-looking still, says the London 
News, altho he was never handsome, 
like Parnell in his prime, or aristo- 
cratically elegant, like the martyr Em- 
mett. Nature seems to have given him 
the heavy build of O’Connell, but he 
has not grown fat, like that liberator. 
The wide open eyes of de Valera, set 
far apart, are large and staring, form- 
ing an essential feature of the physiog- 
nomical impression as a whole. The 
lips are firm and compressed in repose. 
The nose is slightly hawklike and the 
skin by its swarthiness reveals the 
Iberian descent. The father of de 
Valera is understood to have been a 
political refugee from Spain when -he 
met and married the Irish girl who was 
to become the mother of the Sinn Fein 
hero. 

The little boy received the name of 
Edmond in baptism, not Eamonn. He 
learned to lisp the English tongue in 
America. When he first arrived in 
Bruree in county Limerick he was only 
six. He spoke Spanish and French 
from childhood and in Ireland he 
learned to ride like a centaur and to 
swim and to shoot. He was educated 
at a big school near the college of 
Blackrock. His mother despised the 
English all her life and from the first 
he was passionately Irish, with a strong 
tendency to play with tin soldiers. He 
must have the linguistic gift, for it 
is affirmed that he could speak Gelic 
with fluency when he was only twelve. 
His mathematical genius—the most 
astonishing of his endowments — dis- 
closed itself when he was seventeen 
and he thought at one time of becom- 
ing an astronomer. Before he had 
passed on to the college of Blackrock 
he was applying mathematical formu- 
las to every conceivable problem. His 
sense of proportion and of order, his 
foresight, his constructiveness, his 
ability to plan far ahead, are aspects, 
to all who know him, of his mathe- 
matical genius. He was a successful 
tutor in consequence and he astonished 
the examiners, when applying for his 
degree, with abstruse calculations of 
planetary weights that revealed no 
error at any stage of intricate computa- 
tions that filled reams of paper. In a 
quieter period of history, writes one 
who knows him to a London paper, 
he might have become a Newton or 
worked out fresh theories of dynamics. 
He seems to have thought at one time 


of going into the army, for his military 
aptitudes, among his followers at any 
rate, are rated high indeed. 

His ringing laugh, his athletic 
prowess, unexpected in one of his ro- 
mantic and poetical personal appear- 
ance, and the alertness of his manner 
do not suggest the brooder over figures. 
He is a brilliant talker, says the Lon- 
don News, and he seems to have no 
reserve on the subject of his dreams 
of glory for Ireland. His courage is 
beyond question and he readily faced 
death at Boland’s bakery in the “revolu- 
tion.” He rallies his men under fire 
as only one with the gift of tommand 
and of inspiration can. He received a 














THE LATEST OF THE LIBERATORS 
OF IRELAND 


Eamonn or Edmond de Valera was born 
in New York, according to the received 
biographies, and he is approaching his 
thirty-eighth year. He is the official head 
of the Sinn Fein cause which has just 
swept Ireland with the exception of the 
six northern counties. 











death sentence calmly, with one of his 
favorite works, the “confessions” of 
St. Augustine, under his arm. He was 
not in the least moved, his jailers re- 
ported, when a reprieve was read to 
him in his cell. It would be erroneous 
to infer that he is cold or impassive. 
He is emotional but self-controlled. 
Naturally he is nervous. At times he 
talks incessantly. His temperament is 
sanguine, not to say enthusiastic. He is 
lucky in having that fine physique, for 
it shows up conspicuously before an 
audience and prejudices every observer 
in his favor. His oratory is a blend 
of the sarcastic, the anecdotal, the 
polished, the enthusiastic. The spark 
of fire flashes early from it. He does 
not rant either. Indignation flames. 





The soul shines forth from the flash- 
ing dark eyes. Such are the impressions 
of reporters for the London press. 

He has a tragic platform manner. 
He conveys or communicates emotion 
with his arms, now folded across his 
breast or again held behind him until 
they wave in the air as he darts for- 
ward at a decisive moment. One de- 
rives an impression of youth, precisely 
as in the time of the orthodox Home 
Rulers of the Redmond school one be- 
held middle age or gray and bespec- 
tacled maturity talking about castle 
government in slightly cracked accents. 
There is nothing cracked in the accents 
of de Valera, altho there is an occa- 
sional hoarseness. He has moments of 
oratorical frenzy when he seems any- 
thing but the cool and calculating 
geometrician. He might occasionally 
be deemed diffuse, if not incoherent and 
irresponsible. In a moment more he is 
calm, collected, narrating some fresh 
instance of British stupidity. 

Stupidity, as the London World says, 
is the indictment of the British always 
when de Valera is called upon to frame 
it. There are moments when de Valera 
goes so far as to say that the British 
are not even ordinarily bad. They are 
simply stupid. The topic is dwelt upon 
yith a wealth of felicitous illustration 
from thé Irish point of view. It is one 
of the paradoxes’ of his situation that 
de Valera is personally quite popular 
with many of the English in Ireland. 
He has not the cold aloofness of 
Parnell in dealing with everybody, his 
own followers included, nor yet the 
somewhat aristocratic hauteur of the 
late John Redmond, suggesting the 
English country gentleman, nor the 
vehement hatred of all things British 
that characterized Daniel O’Connell. 
In fact, de Valera can be good-natured, 
if sarcastic, in his allusions to the Eng- 
lish. “The English,” he is quoted as 
having said at East Mayo, “are not 
like the Bourbons, who never learned 
anything and who never forgot any- 
thing. The English learn many things 
but they never know how to apply their 
knowledge. When a German learns 
anything he proceeds to apply the 
knowledge; but an Englishman lets his 
knowledge accumulate in his head un- 
til it has become solid.” De Valera’s 
favorite illustration of the stupidity of 
the English is drawn from the state of 
Ireland, a country very easily governed, 
he insists, inhabited by a people who 
respect strong government intelligently 
administered. In fact, de Valera’s ob- 
servations upon the English woul 
make an interesting volume, especiall 
as he affirms that, instead of hating 
them, he really loves them at a distance. 
At Dublin he predicted once that when 
the English put him to death they will 
in their stupidity impart a superfluously 
sanguinary character to the act. 
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“DEAR BRUTUS”— BARRIE’S NEW 
PLAY OF THE “MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN” 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


“ EAR BRUTUS,” in this, the 
newest of the Barrie plays 
to reach these shores, is 
nothing less than “Dear 
Audience.” Sir James is 

very careful to explain that before the 

end of this very modern and very 

Barriesque version of “A Midsummer 

Night’s Dream.” There is the magic 

Midsummer-Eve forest into which an 

ill- assorted set of modern couples 


Every year, Midsummer Eve, Lob 
gives a party in his country-house, 
located with fantastic vagueness, not 
too far from London. To this party, 
this particular year, he invites a rather 
ill-assorted group of people. There was 
a philanderer, Mr. Purdie, who has 
married the lady who never could, so 
he thought, understand his real soul- 
hunger. There is the wife herself, as 
well as Joanna Trout, the sweet young 
thing Mr. Purdie thought he should 
have married, if he had had a second 
chance. At the opening of the first 


It is Really Sir James’s 
Own Version of ‘‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’ 


imperturbable Matey his master’s rea- 
son for gathering them together. Mrs. 
Coade asks Matey the origin of the 
name Lob: 


Mrs. COoADE. 
what was in my head! 
other name for Puck. 

Joanna. Well, he’s certainly rather 
like what Puck might have grown into 
if he had forgotten to die. And, by the 
way, I remember now he does call his 
flowers by the old Elizabethan names. 

Matey. He always calls the Nightin- 
gale Philomel, Miss, if that is any help. 

Mrs. DeartH. None whatever! Tell 


(Triumphant.) That's 
Lab was an- 





Caroline Lancy (Violet Kemble Cooper). 








MIDSUMMER EVE IN LOB’S HOUSE 


The guests here pictured are, from left to right: Mrs. Purdie (Myrtle Tannehill), Joanna Trout (Elizabeth Risdon), Mr. Dearth (William 
Gillette), Mrs. Dearth (Hilda Spong), Mrs. Coade (Marie Wainwright), Mr. Coade (Grant Stewart), Mr. Purdie (Sam Sothern), and Lady 
At the extreme right is Lob, Barrie’s Puck, who is acted by Mr. J. 





H. Brewer. 








wander. But first of all there is Lob, a 
modern portrait of Robin Goodfellow, 
a Puck grown old, a trifle bored with 
the monotony of present-day existence. 
As Barrie describes him, “he is rather 
unearthly, very small and exceedingly 
old, but very light and vivacious.” 
He conducts himself with portentous 
gravity, sometimes like a judge. He 
is the veritable master of ceremonies 
in the comedy, tho he is not the leading 
character. In the New York production 
now running at the Empire Theater 
under the direction of the Charles 
Frohman Company, that part is the 
artist Dearth, played by the perennially 
popular William Gillette. To the Froh- 
man Company we are indebted for 
permission to quote these excerpts from 
the new Barrie play. 


act we are introduced to Matey, Lob’s 
pilfering butler and guardian. Matey’s 
pet aversion is the very, very snobbish 
Lady Caroline Lancy, whose contempt 
for the common crew is intense. Then 
there are the Dearths, a pathetic pair, 
dissatisfied with life and with each 
other. He has taken to drink to escape 
from the misunderstanding of his wife, 
who has failed miserably from the 
beginning to make the artist a home 
or to bear him children. Then there 
are the Coades, quite a happy, self- 
satisfied, middle-aged, middle-class 
couple. 

These guests, rather puzzled at 
finding such an ill-assorted company 
thrown together, in that eerie country 
place, with a butler who filches their 
jewelry, discuss their host, asking the 


me this, did he specially ask you all for 
Midsummer week? 


Lapigs. Yes, yes! 

Matey. He would! 

Mrs. CoapeE. Now what do you mean? 
Matey. He always likes them to be 


here on Midsummer night, ma’am. 

Mrs. DeartH. Them? Whom? 

Matey. Them who have that in com- 
mon. 

Mrs. Purpre. What can it be? 

Matey. (Dissembling.) I don’t know. 

Lapy Caro.ine. I hope we are all nice 
women. We don’t know each other very 
well. Does anything startling happen at 
those times? 

Matey. (Doggedly.) I don’t know. 

Joanna. Why, I believe this is Mid- 
summer Eve! 

Matey. Yes, miss, it is. The villagers 
know it. They are all inside their houses 
to-night—with the doors barred. 
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is looking on. 








IN THE FOREST OF THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN 


Mr. Coade is the Piper, who is so self-satisfied that he has never dreamed of a 
“second chance.” The girl is Dearth’s might-have-been daughter. Dearth, the artist, 








Lapy CAROLINE. Because of—of him? 

Matey. He frightens them. There are 
stories. 

After Lob has entered the drawing- 
room, the talk turns upon the mysteri- 
ous happenings in Lob’s part of the 
country on Midsummer Eve. Lob is 
skeptical concerning the gossip of the 
villagers concerning the mysterious 
wood that is said to appear on Mid- 
summer Eve, but nevertheless, he suc- 
ceeds in arousing the curiosity of his 
guests in the reports of strange happen- 
ings: 

Los. It’s all nonsense, of course—just 
foolish talk of the villagers. (Like one 
pitying their credulity.) They say that 
on Midsummer Eve there is a strange 
wood in this part of the country. 

Mrs. DeartH. Where? 

Purpiz. Ah, that is one of its most 
charming features. It is never twice in 
the same place, apparently. It has been 
seen on different parts of the Downs and 
on More Common—once—it was close to 
Radley village and another time about a 
mile from the sea! Oh, a sporting wood! 

The rest of the act is devoted to the 
revelation of the futile character of the 
lives of these people, showing why they 
must regret the course they were not 
strong enough to follow, why they long 
for the “might - have - been” and the 
“second chance,” why they keep repeat- 
ing to themselves, “If I had my life to 
live over again .. .!” In the words of 
the heart-broken Mrs. Purdie: “Too 
late! Never! Never—forever! For- 
ever —never! They are the saddest 
words in the English tongue.” She 


discovers her husband making love to 
Joanna Trout. This situation leads to 
the following scene: 


Joanna. I insist on an explanation. 
(Rather haughty.) What were you do- 
ing out there, Mabel? " 

Mrs. Purpie. (Softly.) I was looking 
for something I have lost. 

Purpirr. Anything important? 

Mrs. Purpie. I used to fancy it, Jack. 
It is my husband’s love. You don’t hap- 
pen to have picked it up, Joanna? If you 
don’t value it very much I should like it 
back—the pieces, I mean. 

Joanna. Mabel, I—I will not be talked 
to in that way. To imply that I—that 
your husband—oh, shame! 

Purpre. I must say, Mabel, that I am 
a little disappointed in you. I certainly 
understood that you had gone upstairs to 
put on your boots. 

Mrs. Purpie. Poor old Jack! (Biting- 
ly.) As for you—you fox! 

Joanna. I forgive you, Mabel. You 
will be sorry for this afterwards. 

Purpiz. Not a word against Joanna, 
Mabel! If you knew how nobly she has 
spoken of you! 

Joanna. She does know! She has 
been listening! 

Mrs. Purpie. Fox! 

JoaANNA. Sneak! 

Purpir. (Goes between them.) This 
is a man’s business. I must be open with 
you now, Mabel. It is the manlier way. 
If you wish it I shall always be true to 
you in word and deed. It is your right. 
But I cannot pretend that Joanna is not 
the one woman in the world for me. If 
I had met her before you—it’s Kismet, I 
suppose! 

Joanna. Too late! Too late! 





And last we are introduced to the 
marital tragedy of the Dearths. He has 
taken to drink because of the dis- 
content of his wife, who had been his 
model, and taunts him always with the 
regret that she might have become the 
Hon. Mrs. Finch-Fallowes. There is a 
pathetic scene between the two of 
them: 


DeartH. No, I suppose that was where 
you made the mistake. It’s hard on you, 
old lady! I suppose it’s too late to try 
to patch things up, Alice? 

Mrs. DeartH. Let’s be honest, it’s too 
late, Will! 

DeartH. Perhaps if we had had chil- 
dren! Pity! 

Mrs. DeartH. A blessing, I should 
think, seeing what sort of a father they 
would have had! 

DeartH. I daresay you're right! Well, 
Alice, I know that somehow it’s my fault. 
I’m sorry for you. 

Mrs. DeartH. I’m sorry for myself! 
If I hadn’t married you, what a different 
woman I should be! What a fool I-was! 

DeartH. Ah! Three things, they say, 
come not back to men or women—the 
spoken word, the past life and the neg- 
lected opportunity. Wonder if we should 
make any more of them, Alice, if they 
did come back to us! 


At midnight, up around the house 
of Lob springs that magic Celtic forest 
that has figured in so many of the old 
tales. One and all, the guests—perhaps 
with an exception or two—walk boldly 
into the wood of the Might-Have- 
Been. They were all so curious. Here 
in the curious realm of the second 
chance (a theme less deftly exploited, 
by the way, both in “Eyes of Youth” 
and “Roads of Destiny”) we discover 
that Mr. Coade, the whistling waster 
who had been so self-satisfied and 
happily contented in real life that he 
had never longed for anything else, 
piping his way through the wood as 
care-free.as Pan himself. A second 
chance has never entered his head! 
We find the philandering Mr. Purdie 
married the “woman who understood,” 
Joanna, —and flirting with the other 
woman, in real life his own wife. 


Purpire. I’d rather not say it at all 
than that way. I don’t know, Mabel, 
whether you have noticed that I am not 
like other men? 

Mrs. Purpie. Yes! 

Purpie. All my life I have been a soul 
that has had to walk alone. 

Mrs. Purpie. How tragic! 

Purpie. I do so still. Then I met 


‘Joanna— (Joanna sniffs—he looks up.) 


Mrs. Purpie. Ah! 

Purpie. Foolishly, as I now see, I 
thought she would understand that I was 
far too deep a nature really to mean the 
little things 1 sometimes said to her. 

Mrs. Purpre. And so you married her? 

Purpie. And so I married her. (Sob). 
But still my soul walked alone. 

Mrs. Purpiz. Then you met me? 

Purpic. Then I met you! 

Mrs. Purpie. Too late—never—forever 
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—forever—never! They are the saddest 
words in the English tongue. 

Purpie. At the time I thought a still 
sadder word was Joanna! 

Mrs. Purpre. What was it you saw in 
me that made you love me? 

Purpiz. (His. arms around her.) 1 
think it was the feeling that you were so 
like myself. 


In this land of the Might-Have- 
Been, the pilfering butler Matey is a 
successful promoter in the city.and 
worshipped for his wealth and power by 
the snobbish Lady Caroline, who adores 
him as her master, and whom he 
affectionately calls “Caroliny.” Matey 
has thus ascended the ladder of finance 
by stealing rings from week-end guests 
to the great heights of profiteering. 

Mrs. Dearth finds herself, indeed, the 
Hon. Mrs. Finch-Fallowes, but hungry, 
cast off, begging for a crust of bread. 
And in the magic wood Dearth meets 
his might - have - been daughter Mar- 
garet. This scene is said by the critics 
to be the most effective in “Dear 
Brutus.” Here is this meeting in the 
forest between Dearth and the daughter 
he might have had, as abridged by the 
N. Y. Times: 

DeartTH. You know, I oughtn’t to have 


brought you out so late. You should be 
tucked up in your cozy bed at home. 


Marcaret. And the sheet over my 
face? 
DeartH. Where it oughtn’t be. 


MARGARET. 
take it off. 

DeartH. Which is more than you de- 
serve. 

Marcaret. And then saying to him- 
self—“Yes, yes, she’s sound!” and tip- 
toeing to the door again. 

DeartH. Thankful to be done with her 
for the evening. 

Marcaret. Then why does he stand so 
long at the door? And before he’s gone 
she bursts out laughing, for she has been 
awake all the time. 

DeartH. That’s about it. 
life! ... 

Marcaret. Daddy, what is a “might- 
have-been” ? 

DeartH. A might-have-been? They’re 
ghosts, Margaret! I daresay I “might- 
have-been” a great swell of a painter, 
instead of just this uncommonly happy 
nobody—or, again, I might have been a 
worthless, idle waster of a fellow. 

Marcaret. (Incredulous.) You! 

DearTH. Who knows? Some little 
kink in me might have set me off on the 
wrong road. And that poor soul I might 
so easily have been might have had no 
Margaret. I’m sorry for him. 

Marcaret. Oh, so am I! The poor 
old Daddy, wandering about the world 
without me. 

DeartH. And there are other “might- 
have-beens”—lovely ones, but intangible. 
Shades, Margaret, made of sad folks’ 
thoughts. 

Marcaret. (Gayly.) I’m so glad I’m 
not a shade. How awful it would be, 
Daddy, to wake up and find one wasn’t 
alive, Dad! I think men need daughters. 

DearTH. They do. 


And daddy tiptoeing in to 


What a 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN! 


Marcaret. Especially artists. 

DeartTH. Especially artists. 

MarGaArET. Fame is not everything. 

DeartH. (Jn same spirit.) Fame is 
rot! Daughters are the thing! 

Marcaret. Daughters are the thing. 

DeartH. Daughters are the thing. 

Marcaret. Daughters are the thing. I 
wonder if sons would even be even nicer? 

DeartH. Not a patch on daughters. 
The awful thing about a son is that never, 
never—at least, from the day he goes to 











DAUGHTERS ARE THE THING 
The most memorable scene in the new Bar- 
rie play is the scene between Dearth and his 
imaginary daughter. In this rédle Helen 
Hayes has made the most distinct personal 
hit of the present season. 








school—can you tell him that you rather 
like him. By the time he’s ten you can’t 
even take him on your knee. Sons are 
not worth having, Margaret. Signed, 
W. Dearth. 

Marcaret. But if you were a mother, 
Dad, I daresay he would let you do it. 
And then when he was gigantically big, 
it would be rather lovely to have him do 
it to you. Sons are not so bad. Signed, 
M. Dearth. But I’m glad you prefer 
daughters. At what age are we nicest, 
Daddy? 
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DeartH. (Jocular and tender at the 
same time.) That’s a poser! I think 
you were nicest when you were two, and 
knew your alphabet up to G, but fell over 
at H. No, you were best when you were 
half past three—or just before you struck 
six—or in the mumps years, when I asked 
you in the early morning how you were 
and you said solemnly, “I haven’t tried 
yet.” I’m not sure that chicken - pox 
doesn’t beat mumps. Oh, Lord! I’m all 
wrong. The nicest time in a father’s life 
is now, the year before she puts up her 
hair. 

Marcaret. (Thoughtfully.) I suppose 
that is a splendid time for fathers. But 
there’s a nicer year coming to you, Daddy, 
the year she does put up her hair. 

DEARTH. Suddenly puts it up forever? 
You know, I’m afraid that when the day 
for that comes I won't be able to stand 
it. It will be too exciting. My poor 
heart, Margaret! 

Marcaret. No, no, it will be lucky 
you, for it isn’t to be a bit like that. I’m 
to be a girl and woman day about, for 
the first year. You'll never know which 
I am till you look at my hair. And even 
then you won't know, for if it’s down 
I'll put it up, and if it’s up I'll put it 
down. (Importantly.) And so my Daddy 
will gradually get used to the idea... . 
Daddy, .:;ow you are thinking about— 
about my being in love some day. (He 
nods.) I w.:'t, you know, no, never! 
Oh, I’ve quit. .ecided, so don’t be afraid. 
(Whispers.) Vill you hate him at first, 


Daddy? 
DEARTH. Wiiori? 
Marcaret. Well, if the.. was! 
Y sarTit. Ii there was what, darling? 


le. ,RET. You know the kind of 
thing I mean, quite well. Would you 
hate him at first? 

DeartH. I hope net. I should want 
to strangle him, but I wou:dn’t hate him. 

Marcaret. I would. ‘li at is to say, if 
I liked him. 

DeartH. If you liked him how could 
you hate him? 

Marcaret. For daring. 

DeartH. Daring what? 

Marcaret. You know! But, of course, 
I shall have no say in the matter. 

DeartH. Why? 

Marcaret. You will do it all. You do 
everything for me. 

DeartH. (With a groan.) I can’t help 
it. 

Marcaret. You will even write my 
love letters, if I ever have any to write— 
which I won't. 

DearTH. Surely to goodness, I'll leave 
you alone to do that! 

Marcaret. Not you! You'll try to, 
but you won't be able. . . . You think I’m 
pretty, don’t you, Dad, whatever other 
people say? 

DeartH. Well enough. 

Marcaret. I know I have nice ears. 

DeartH. They are all right now, but 
I had to work on them for months. 

MarcArET. You don’t mean to say 
that you did my ears? 

DeartH. Rather! 

Marcaret. My dimple’s my own, isn’t 
it? 

DeartH. I’m glad you think so. I 
wore out the point of my little finger 
over that dimple. 
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Marcaret. Even my dimple? Have I 
anything that’s really mine? A bit of my 
nose or anything? 

DEARTH. When you were a babe, you 
had a laugh that was all your own. 

Marcaret. Haven't I it now? 

DearTH. It’s gone. I'll tell you how it 
went. We were fishing in a stream— 
that is to say, I was wading and you 
were sitting on my shoulders doing the 
fishing. We didn’t catch anything. Some- 
how or another—I can’t think how I did 
it—you irritated me, and I answered you 


sharply. (He shudders.) 
Marcaret. I can’t believe that. 
DeartH. Yes I did. I gave you a 


shock, and, for the moment, the world 
no longer seemed a safe place for you. 
Your faith-in me had always made it 
safe till then. You were suddenly not 
even sure of your bread and butter, and 
I was in a nice state, I can tell you. 

Marcaret. But what has that to do 
with my laugh, Daddy? 

DeartH. The laugh that children are 
born with lasts so long as they have per- 
fect faith, To think that it was I who 
robbed you of yours. I expect I am not 
the only parent in that plight, tho they 
may not remember the doing of it... . 

MarcareT. Don’t, dear. I’m _ sure the 
laugh just went off with the tear to com- 
fort it, and they have been playing about 
that stream ever since. They have quite 
forgotten us, so why should we remember 
them? Cheeky little beasts! Shall I tell 
you my farthest back recollection? (He 
nods.) I remember the first time I saw 
the stars. I had never seen night, and 
then I saw it and the stars together. 
Crack in my eye, Tommy—not every one 
can boast of such a lovely recollection 
for their earliest. 

DeartTH. I was determined that your 
earliest should be a good one. 

Marcaret. Do you mean to say you 
planned it? . 

DeartH. Rather! Most people’s earli- 
est recollection is of some trivial thing— 
how they cut their finger, or lost a piece 
of string. I was resolved my Margaret’s 


should be something bigger. I was poor, 
but I could give her the stars. . . . Hullo! 
(He sees something strange. Part of a 


house has imperceptibly appeared in thz 


DeartH. There’s a kiss for each mo- 
ment till I come back. 

Marcaret.- Daddy, don’t go! 

DEARTH. Margaret! (He indicates to 
her to stand at tree like a naughty child, 
then he makes a face at her to compel 
her to smile. They smile to each other, 
the smile of understanding they have ex- 
changed a thousand times. Neither of 
them knows that this is the last time. 
He goes off gayly.) e 

Marcaret. Daddy, Daddy, Daddy, Dad- 
dy, Daddy! (She runs about wood in 
growing fear.) Come back, come back, 
Daddy! I don’t want to be a might-have- 
been! 

(The lights are now dim—the house 
has disappeared. All is growing dark.) 


The third and last act takes us all 
back to Lob’s house. The return of the 


Lob.) You infernal old rascal! (Shakes 
fist at Lob.) Let’s try to think it out. 


(Sits.) Don’t anyone speak for a mo- 
ment. Think first! Love ...! Hold on 
to love! (Pause.) I say, I believe I’m 


not a deeply passionate chap, at all. I 
believe I’m just ...a philanderer!... 
It’s not Fate, either. Fate is something 
outside us. What really plays the dickens 
with us is some thing in ourselves. Some- 
thing that would make us go on doing 
the same sort of fool thing however many 
chances we get. 

0. A. How ignominious! 
believe you're right. 


But I 


There is one genuinely tragic figure 
who returns from that excursion into 
the magic wood. This is Dearth, the 
artist who returns to Lob’s house with 
the fragrant memory of his daughter 








MATEY AND HIS CAROLINY 
_ Louis Calvert plays the part of the pilfer- 
ing butler who in the magic forest is con- 
verted into the powerful profiteer Sir James 





Matey. 


Margaret still in his mind. She might 
have wrought his redemption, he thinks. 
Here is the scene in which he is 
brought back to the stark and unlovely 
reality of his life: 


Mrs. DeartH. Lob! He didit! What 
did he do? 
DeartH. (A tragic figure.) I’m—It’s 


coming back! I’m not the man I thought 
myself—I’m a waster! 

Mrs. DeartH. I’m not Mrs. Finch- 
Fallowes! Who am I? (The husband 
and wife stare at each other—and realize.) 

DeaARTH. You were that lady! 

Mrs. DeartH. It’s you—my husband! 

DeaatH. Alice! (There is a very little 
movement—but they are overcome.) 

Mrs. Coapes. My dear, you are much 
better off, so far as I can see, than if 
you were Mrs. Finch-Fallowes. 

Mrs. DeEarTH. (Generously.) Yes! 
(With passionate knowledge.) Yes, in- 
deed! But he isn’t! 

DeartH. (Taking a step towards Mrs. 
Dearth.) Alice—I— (He tries to smile.) 
I didn’t know you when I was in the 
woods with Margaret! She—she— (He 
realizes his greatest loss.) Margaret !— 
Oh, my God! (Buries his face in his 
hands. No one can do anything. Mrs. 
Dearth goes to him.) 

Mrs. DeartH. I should have liked to 
have been her mother, Will. (He does 








background.) I hadn’t noticed there was 
a house there. 

Marcaret. (Agitated.) Nor I! Daddy, 
I feel sure there wasn’t a house there. 

DeartH. Goose! It’s just that we 
didn’t look. Our old way of letting the 
world go hang! So interested in our- 
selves. Nice behavior for people who 
have been gassing about what they would 
do for other people! That gives me an 
idea ! 

Marcaret. Let’s get out of the wood. 

DearTH. Yes, but my idea first. It is 
to rouse these people up and get food 
from them for our friend. They don’t 
need rousing. There’s a light. 

Marcaret. She’s too far away now. 
(Clutches his coat.) 

DeartH. I can overtake her in a jiffy. 
(Starting for house.) 

Marcaret. (Almost hysterical.) Don’t 
go into that house, Daddy. I’m afraid of 
it. I don’t know why, but I’m afraid of 
that house. 


Yes, I see the whole thing! 


party to the world of present actuality, 
the transformation of the characters 
under our very eyes from the im- 
possible to the real, is the very quint- 
essence of the impish Barriesque satire 
and poetic humor. Touched, mystified 
and impressed as they were, to follow 
the account of John Corbin in the 
N. Y. Times, they sink back helplessly 
into their old selves. Commonplace 
character is their commonplace fate. 
Even Matey, the potential profiteer, 
goes back with a smile to his tips and 
snatching up of unconsidered trifles. 
Perhaps this is a philosophy of despair, 
but to the people of the play, it spells 
content. 


Purpie. (Almost with a grievance.) 
Why have I been making all this fuss? 
S—sh! The wood... hold on to the 
wood. .. . It’s the wood that explains it. 
(He gazes at 


not look up. She turns and goes out of 
the room with rather a brave swagger. 
He remains with his head in his hands. 
The others don’t know what to do.) 
DeartH. Lob! 
Purpire. (To Lob.) You old ruffian! 
DeartH. (Rising.) No, I’m rather 
fond of him. Our lonely, friendly little 
host! (Crosses to Lob.) Lob, I thank 
thee for that hour. (Goes to door— 
pauses and calls.) Alice! (Exit.) 
“There’s nothing the matter with 
her,” remarks Mr. Purdie of Mrs. 
Dearth, “except that she would always 
choose the wrong man. Good man or 
bad—but the wrong man for her. I 
think we had all toddle off to bed. Hold 
on to bed!” The stage is deserted ex- 
cept for the presence of the tricksy 
Lob. “Lob,” says Sir James Barrie, 
in a final stage direction, “is really 
very tired of it all. Perhaps he is a 
sprite who has lost his way among 
mortals,” 
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THE NEW ROMANTICISM 


CYRIL SCOTT’S BRILLIANT DE- 
FENSE OF MODERNISM IN MUSIC 


EITHER “classicalism” nor 
“futurism,” but “romanti- 
cism,” should be the guiding 
star of the modern composer. 
This is the key-note of Cyril 
Scott’s book on “The Philosophy of 
Modernism,’* which has aroused the 
attention of musicians on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In discussing these 
three schools of musical thought, he 
asserts, first of all, that the great 
classics were not really classics at all. 
“Classicalism is based, at any rate in 
music, upon a gigantic misconception— 
the misconception that any great genius 
was ever classical in his day. No com- 
poser of the first rank ever adhered 
to traditions; he has always over- 
stepped them, and hence every master- 
piece is the result of romanticism.” 
“Classicalism,” therefore, “is, in a 
sense, a myth and a superstition.” 
Having thus disposed of the great 
bugbear of the music student, the con- 
flict narrows down to two “attitudes,” 
the romantic and the futuristic. Mr. 
Scott defines the difference between the 
two in one sentence: “As the roman- 
ticist holds that in order to create a 
beautiful work of art it is essential to 
be new, the futurist holds that beauty 
is of no importance whatever; in other 
words, the romanticist believes in new- 
ness within limits, the futurist believes 
in newness without limits.” Now the 
real trouble with the futurist is not 
that he is too new but that he is not 
new enough, for his newness, “excru- 
ciating tho it is,” lies in one direction 
only, and for this reason he becomes 
a “monsterist.” Mr. Scott continues: 


“To take an analogy from sculpture: If 
a human face were modeled with the 
nose a yard long, and an eye in the middle 
of the cheek, that piece of sculpture 
would be nothing short of a monster, not 
solely because it is new but because it is 
not new in every direction: instead of 
being consistently novel, it is merely de- 
formed. And it is into this error that the 
musical (and other) futurists seem to 
have fallen, for their novelty is entirely 
harmonic, and they have discarded all 
other factors which go to make an intrin- 
sically great piece of musical composition. 
Melody, polyphony and structure have 
not been revolutionized, but simply ban- 
ished as worthless, or things so antiquated 
as to be of no service in modern art.” 


Thus classicalism and futurism are 
dismissed, and there remains only ro- 
manticism, which, according to Mr. 
Scott’s conception, might better be 
labeled “originalism.” In a chapter on 
“Originality as a Sense,” he tells us 
that this sense, “as marked as the sense 
of beauty,” is a quality of an exotic 


* London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & © 
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nature, known to the few but unknown 
to the many, and hence is as difficult 
to explain as “sweetness” would be to 
explain to a man who has never tasted 
sugar. Opposed to the “originalist” is 
the type of man “in whom banality 
exists as a supposed virtue; for whom 
it would not only seem an impropriety 
to act, dress, and think differently from 
other people, but in whom it would be 
deemed a virtue not even to desire to 
do so.” And here the “English De- 
bussy” takes a fling at his critics, who 
have accused him of being a “poseur,” 














Courtesy of Musical America 


“BORN IN THE YELLOW BOOK” 

Thus Cecil Forsyth, a colleag, characterizes 
Cyril Scott, ultra-modern, mystic, psychic, 
romanticist, impressionist,- who, despite his 
“isms,” resents being called a poseur. 








by hurling this same epithet at what 
he calls the “conventionalist.” 


“This man, in fact (extravagant tho 
the statement may seem), is a poseur; 
and a poseur because no two people in 
the world are exactly alike, and he who 
attempts to make himself exactly similar 
to his fellow beings, and succeeds, is, in 
a word, unnatural. He lacks the sense of 
originality to such a degree that not only 
does he fail to manifest it at all, but is 
unaware of its latent existence, and hence 
is subconsciously suppressing it all his 
life, from his school-days to his dotage.” 


The conventionalist can not explain 
the reasons for his “pose,” while the 
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Extols the ‘‘Romantic’”’ 
Attitude as the Motive 
Force in Musical Evolution 


“originalist” — the romanticist — can, 
for, unlike the futurist, he adheres to 
the law of evolution. In a subsequent 
chapter the author proceeds to explain 
some of the “poses” which he has been 
accused of assuming in his own music. 
They are the “present-day changes,” 
which, he says, “are not so blasphemous 
and illogical as many people seem to 
think.” To begin with, he takes the 
question of melody. Melody, he says, 
“at one time extended over a few bars 
and then came to a close, being, as it 
were, a kind of sentence, which, after 
running for a moment, arrived at a full 
stop, or semicolon.” This he compares 
with the modern tendency: “That mo- 
dern tendency is to argue that a melody 
might go on indefinitely almost; there 
is no reason why it should come to a 
full stop, for it is not a sentence, but 
more a line, which, like the rambling 
incurvations of a frieze, requires no 
rule to stop it, but alone the will and 
taste of its enigenderer.” 

Secondly, there is the question of 
“key” or tonality. Composers usually 
write in a certain key, only wandering 
from it within a certain limited area, 
and always returning to it at the end 
of the composition. 


“Yet nowadays we ask ourselves: Why 
limit our inspiration by this hampering 
fetter of key? Why have any key at all? 
Or why not invent new scales, or regard 
the whole of tonality as chromatic? Thus 
some of us have abolished key signature 
altogether, and have bid farewell to an 
old convention. Indeed, in the music of 
the past we can already see this tendency, 
and how the later composers have wan- 
dered farther and farther afield from 
the key in which they started out.” 


The old theory that the ear, having 
once got accustomed to a certain key 
at the beginning, can not rest contented 
unless it hears that key again at the 
end, is dismissed by Mr. Scott as 
neither logical nor especially artistic: 


“One might as well say that a busi- 
ness man starting out from the dingy 
regularity of the town (for a holiday), 
and arriving in the freedom of the 
meadows and mountains should, as a 
matter of artisticness and logic, return 
to that town; but, in fact, the most ar- 
tistic, interesting, and romantic thing to 
do would be for him never to return to 
it, but die in ecstasy amid those beautiful 
meadows, or wander away into some new 
and entrancing fairyland. That he has 
to return is not especially an affair of 
logic, but one of the misfortunes of 
every-day life and sordid money-making; 
a thing which is the antithesis to Art and 
Music.” 


Finally there is the matter of form. 
“Why,” he asks, “should we endeavor 
to put new matter into old forms, as 
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some people advocate, instead of creat- 
ing new ones?” And “why should not 
the number of forms be as illimitable 
as the number of contents calculated 
to go inside those forms?” The real 
trouble at present is that “form” and 
“pattern” are considerably confounded, 
and when a work is not based on an 
old pattern it is usually regardec as 
formless. 


“Pattern and form are differert ihings 
and the greatest geniuses in musx discard 
pattern and invent new form because 
their originality, their invert! .euess, their 
absolute newness, transcen”~ the limita- 
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tions of the arc.ent patterns. These they 
have untearat, and in their place have 
erected a new formal structure, to which 
as strict an adherence is often maintained 
as to those which have been discarded. 
The overthrow of laws formulated by 
preceding musicians merely means the 
birth of new ones, because lawlessness 
and genius only go hand in hand in one 
sense, and that is the sense of preexist- 
in’, laws.” 


That this abandoning of old laws and 
forms does not preclude reverence for 
those who established them is beauti- 
fully expressed in the concluding para- 
graph: 





HOW DRAMA DEVEL- 
OPED IN ARGENTINA 


T is only within the last few years 
that we of North America have 
begun to realize our own ignorance 
of the artistic and social conditions 
in South America. Our ignorance 

has been, Edward Hale Bierstadt ven- 
tures in the Bellman, truly monu- 
mental. The development of the dra- 
ma in Argentina, in the opinion of 
this critic, is one of the most interest- 
ing events in the modern theater. 
Especially interesting is the birth and 
development of the drama criollos, the 
gaucho or native drama. This drama 
sprang from the soil. It was indigenous 
in expression, content, and form. The 
earlier literary drama of the Argentine 
had exerted no influence upon the 
people. But now, about 1880, arose a 
drama truly “of the people,” in the 
strictest sense. It possessed no “liter- 
ary” value, but it was rich in color, 
action, and sympathetic appeal. It was 
the outgrowth of those traveling cir- 
cuses that abound in South America. 
These went from town to town where 
drama as such was practically un- 
known. The play was invented by the 
acrobats and soon became a regular 
feature of those circuses. It grew in 
form and strength, and finally sepa- 
rated from the circus entirely. Then 
arose traveling companies which car- 
ried their own portable theaters, con- 
structed in a singularly clever fashion: 


“These dramas criollos were the ‘Gau- 
cho plays,’ rumor of which has reached 
even to this country. The Gaucho may 
be described briefly as a strange and 
fascinating mixture of Daniel Boone, 
Robin Hood, and Buffalo Bill; that is to 
say, he was a pioneer, an outlaw, and a 
cowboy. 

“The works which produced the best 
results were those which depicted the life 
and adventures of a real personage who 
had lived and whose fame nearly reached 
the point of being glorious in the province 
of Buenos Aires, the largest and by far 
the most important in the Republic. This 
was Juan Moreira, who was entirely 
representative of the Gaucho of the 
Argentine pampas, and indeed of the 


Gaucho in general. He was brave and 
daring, of great intelligence, a good horse- 
man, and of a chivalrous disposition, but 
in spite of this he was eternally. hounded 
by the authorities, and again and again 
he fell a victim to the police of the 
country. 

“Needless to say he was a man whe 
was always ready and efficient in defend- 
ing his life against whatever number of 
enemies confronted him. Hence Juan 
Moreira came to be in a sense an incar- 
nation of the Argentine peasant, of the 
poor, the homeless, the oppressed, and 
this condition was forced upon him by 
the very government which he had served 
as a soldier, not only in the wars of the 
first epoch of Argentine history, but 
afterward in all their struggles for 
liberty. He became in the eyes of the 
people the apotheosis of the humble in- 
habitant sacrificed by the feudal lord of 
the nation in its period of semibarbarism.” 


The interpretation of these Gaucho 
plays was left largely in the hands of 
the Podesta brothers, who started as 
circus acrobats. To-day the Podestas 
are the most powerful theatrical mag- 
nates of Buenos Aires. They have 
graduated from the dramas criollos to 
the dramas nacionales. 


“The interpreters of the dramas criollos 
were all the while becoming more capable, 
and the brothers Podesta were bettered 
by no one in the rdle of Gauchos, for 
they were expert in all that went to make 
up the character, playing the guitar, horse- 
jumping, taking maté, in manipulating the 
knife, and in speaking and singing like 
Gauchos. A certain circus element or 
wild-west quality was never absent from 
these plays; indeed, it was a very vital 
part of their nature. The stage upon 
which they were performed had in front 
of it a ring, and the two were used in 
conjunction with artistic effect. 

“On the whole, this drama was not such 
that upon it could be based the per- 
manent dramatic literature of a nation. 
It was interesting, and even important in 
its unique quality. It was peculiarly in- 
digenous, and vitally essential to the 
proper development of the country at the 


time, but in ‘he very nature of things it 
could not « forever. The Argentine 
had grown bevond it, and was too full 





“If the moderns seem to be drifting 
away from the great patterns of the 
previous masters, instead of following in 
their footsteps, as so many think they 
ought to do, and if, instead of adding my 
censure to such an apparently ingrateful 
proceeding, I have upheld them and vin- 
dicated them, then it is because there is 
another way, a more subtle way, yet an 
infinitely more heroic way, of following 
those masters, and that is, not by closely 
and accurately following in their musical 
footprints, but in their psychological ones; 
by imitating, not their forms, but their 
courage, their creative enterprize, their 
will to give to the world something that 
has never been given before.” 


It Was Born Under a Circus 
Tent, and Idealized the Out- 


law Heroes of the Gauchos 


of the influences of Europe to permit its 
retention. But it has not been lost; it 
fulfilled its purpose well, and it will long 
be remembered. 

“One of the most potent reasons for 
the next step in the evoiution of Ar- 
gentine drama was the supply of dram- 
atists and actors who were native Ar- 
gentines. The country had developed a 
language of its own, more or less, and 
the Spanish and Italian producers failed 
to satisfy the popular demand. The first 
period of the dramas nacionales had been 
imitative to a certain extent; this was 
no longer possible, and the nation de- 
manded a drama of its own to take the 
place of the dramas criollos, which were 
no longer considered sufficiently cultivated 
to represent the state of civilization which 
had been reached. But it was the dramas 
criollos, nevertheless, which rendered this 
next step possible.” 

After the era of the dramas nacio- 
nales, beginning about 1885 and lasting 
until about 1910, the third and present 
era of Argentinian drama was inau- 
gurated, mainly through the efforts of 
Florencio Parravicini, to follow the 
account of Mr. Bierstadt. A young 
man of Italian extraction, he became 
not only author-actor-manager, but in 
reality created a new school of his 
own. “It is now the heyday of light 
comedy in the Argentine.” Nearly all 
are plays of contemporary life, light 
satirical comedies, modern in form, 
aiming to reflect the manners and 
mannerisms of the great and powerful 
bourgeoisie of the country. It is purely 
a drama of externals. These plays, our 
authority continues, are written under 
somewhat the conditions which gov- 
erned the writing of the Elizabethan 
play. On Tuesday is written the play 
that is performed the following ‘Mon- 
day. By Wednesday it is in the waste- 
basket. The long run is unknown. 
Occasionally a popular play is revived, 
but very seldom. 

“The short interval between the writing 
and the production of a play necessitates 
the use: of two prompters, one of whom 
is stationed in the prompter’s box and the 
other in the wings. This last reads the 
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script aloud a few line: ahea: vi the cast, 
who pick up their sp. ches from him as 
they go along, with am.zing facility. 
Sometimes a cast will uever have read the 
play they are abcut to perform, and will 
hardly know whether it is a comedy or 
a tragedy until after the opening. 

“It would seem that productions given 
in this fashion would be ragged enough, 


A CAPITALIST COMPOSER 


but it is not so. Long training has given 
the players such ease in their difficult task 
that if one did not know the actual condi- 
tions bccorehand he would never suspect 
them from the performance itself. 
“Parravicini, indeed, often improvizes 
his pieces as he goes along, his quickness 
of wit and cleverness of invention making 
up for any discrepancies in structure. He 





ITALY’S MILLIONAIRE COMPOSER 


“COMES BACK” 


IKE Richard Strauss, who turned 
from the horrors of “Salome” 
and “Elektra” to the ribald 
humor of “Rosenkavalier,” so 
Puccini, the most successful 

Italian composer of our generation, 
after the series of “veristic”’ melo- 
dramas which have made him famous 
and rich, now turns to the farce. As 
if to make the contrast the more star- 
tling, he has written two short melo- 
dramatic thrillers to precede the per- 
formance of his musical farce, and the 
three together provide a novel form of 
musical entertainment which has given 
the jaded critics something to write 
about. None, indeed, has overlooked 
the obvious analogy with the symphonic 
cycle, for the first of the three one- 
acters, “Il Tabarro,” is a fast and 
furious tragedy; the second, “Suor 
Angelica,” a slow-moving scene in a 
convent; and the third, “Gianni Schic- 
chi,” a rollicking comedy. James G. 
Huneker, reviewing in the New York 
Times the production at the Metro- 
politan Opera House—the world pre- 
mié€re—says : 

“The trinity might be viewed as a tonal 
triptych, scarlet, mauve, yellow, well con- 
trasting, pictorial evocations; or as a lyric 
symphouy in which ‘Il Tabarro’ is the first 
allegro, with a coda presto; ‘Suor An- 
gelica’ as an adagio, ‘en blanc majeur,’ 
as Théophile Gautier would put it; the 
third movement, ‘Gianni Schicchi,’ a rol- 
licking, madcap scherzo, overflowing with 
merry deviltries, not without a touch of 
Boccaccio’s humor or a modicum of the 
wit and character-drawing of Moliére.” 


There seems little doubt that the 
“last movement” is the best, to judge 
from the critical comment in the metro- 
politan press. In it, according to Mr. 
Huneker, Puccini has achieved “un- 
qualified distinction.” The title of the 
work is the name of the principal 
character, the same “mad sprite” who 
is observed by Dante and Virgil in 
Canto xxx of the “Inferno.” In Forza- 
no’s libretto for this opera this amiable 
rogue impersonates the sick Buoso 
(who is, in fact, already dead), and 
makes a will in order to circumvent 
the purpose of the genuine document, 
which conveys all of Buoso’s property 
to the church. In the end he cheats all 
the hungry relatives of the deceased 
by bequeathing the most valuable trea- 
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is an immensely talented mimic, and one 
of his best parts is that of a foreigner 
speaking Argentine. So it is that the 
American colony will go one night to hear 
him imitate an American, and the Ger- 
mans (tho no longer) will go the next 
to revel in his description of one of their 
countrymen in the throes of misunder- 
standing.” 


In “‘Gianni Schicchi”’ 
Puccini Revives the Spirit 
of the Old Opera Buffa 











A MODERN MEYERBEER 


As gifted and even more successful than his German-French prototype, Giacomo Puccini 
uses all stylistic means, from realism to impressionism, to achieve his theatrical effects. 








sure to himself, and kicks them all 
out of doors. 

This is, indeed, a*real “buffo” text, 
and, if we are to believe Mr. Hender- 
son, the critic of the New York Sun, 
Puccini has reincarnated the spirit 
which animated the old opera buffa. 
“The score as a whole,” he tells us, 
“bubbles with gaiety, and the orchestra- 
tion shows that Puccini has not listened 
in vain to the voice of Verdi.” Mr. 
Human, writing in Musical America, 
says the music is “faithful to every 
one of the ludicrous situations,” and 
the comment as a whole, as well as the 
“uproarious applause” of the first night, 
indicates that the piece will become a 
permanent item in the operatic réper- 
toire. Being only one hour in length 
it must, of course, %e associated with 
another work, and it. logical companidén 
is suggested by Mr. Human, who ex- 
claims: “At last ‘Cavalleria’ has found 
a fitting companion!” 


That this world premiére would draw 
a huge audience was to be expected, 
especially since it is Puccini’s first new 
word in nearly a decade. Rumor had 
it that he had retired to the easy life 
of the bon vivant, like Rossini, who at 
the age of thirty-seven foreswore 
music and dined every day “chez Tor- 
toni.” Like Rossini, Puccini has be- 
come a millionaire by successfully 
catering to the taste of his time. He 
owns a large interest in the richest 
publishing house in Italy—virtually a 
trust—and thus has a grip on all of 
his country’s musical output. 

The fact that this and the preced- 
ing premiére of Puccini’s operas have 
taken place in America is a frank 
tribute to the chief source of his 
wealth, for it is an open secret that 
America, tho still niggardly toward its 
own genius, contributes most lavishly 
to the support of Europe’s musical 
enterprizes. 
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HOW “THE MOVIES France, Disheartened by German Propagan- _ ; 
| da, Took Fresh Courage When She Saw on sirab 
SAVED THE WORLD” Miles of Film What America Was Doing creati 
arran: 

T is no exaggeration to say that the c 

a little more than a year ago- the films, 
motion - picture saved the world. throu 
Not only is this a fact but, ac- penne 


cording to William A. Brady, who 
makes the startling announcement in 
Photoplay Magazine, it is a matter of 
government record. We read: 


“Tt was the darkest hour of the war. 
France and England were bent, but not 
broken. America had come in, but she 
was only getting ready, and struggling 
Europe had little more than her word and 
her good-will. It was the exact moment 
for a great German psychological drive. 
German whispers, German arguments, 
German persuasions, German discourage- 























UN 
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ments drifted all over France on every veloy 
wind that blew from the North. All you incre 
will ever get from America is promises. partr 
The United States is not and can never of tk 
be a milicary nation. Her people are take 
entirely commercial—shel sell you muni- AS THE MOTION-PICTURE CAMERA SEES MRS. WIGGS OF THE FAMOUS a re 
tions, but she will not fight. They can’t CABBAGE PATCH Fred 
get ready across the Atlantic for they've Millions will now be able to see for themselves what Alice Heegan Rice described in her spon 
nothing to get ready with. They have no story, “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” P 
gun-works, small-arms factories, or army aa, 
inte a ; and ; 
ak aan i oar sae = based on facts that convinced. At this “Gun-works like Krupp’s, or their own in le 
them. Don’t count on America a8 a ma- ™oment the whole bridge of the Allied Creusot’s, roaring through the day, blaz- dred 
terial ally, for she couldn’t get ready to Cause trembled. France is not the entire ing through the night. Shipyards, with of ¢ 
begin to fight in less than ten years! bridge, but it is the keystone, the central great carriers building in quartets and some 
That’s what the French army got in one arch. There could be but one response: octets. Shell-factories, with literal miles s 
way, what the country people got in an- to prove to the whole people of France of workers. Great naval stations, and G 
other, what was told pityingly to the that the Germans lied. Not merely to thousands of young sailors. Army camps, ests, 
French mothers, what the commercial C™Vince a few statesmen, a visiting com- with hundreds of thousands of splendidly- Grou 
agents told the bankers, the news brought Mission. It was up to America to show drilled troops. Siaall-arms factories the = 
to the mercantile men of the cities by Jacques and Marie, from Belfort to Bor- like of which are nowhere. The vast Rang 
their correspondents. There has never ‘aux, from Rheims to the Spanish bor- organization of the army and navy, actu- eae 
been such an insidious stream of propa- 4¢t, that we were coming to them, right ally at work in Washington. The con- Sout 
ganda-acid directed ‘against the heart of #Way and millions strong. In its five servation of food for every part of the Ties, 
a whole people. And it began to take thousand recorded years humanity has world except Kaiserdom—France saw a wane 
effect! contrived only one device to make such moving, living, rushing negative of every Pine 
“France did not weaken or grow cow- 2” exposition possible : The Motion-Pic- vicious argument Wilhelm’s agents had wee 
ardly. That is not the spirit of France. ‘UT¢: Not thousands but millions of feet put forth. France drew a long breath. Conc 
But its people saw gathering above them of film were rushed across by our gov- jt smiled. It cinched up its belt. And— = 
the clouds of hopelessness—which is more "ment, and were shown in all parts of ith its American brothers—it began to ee 
fatal than weakness or cowardice. Prob- France simultaneously. , give their answer to the Germans at “Coc 
ably—they reasoned—the Germans told And what did the almost disheart- Chateau-Thierry. That is how the motion- Rs 
the truth, for their arguments seemed ened French people see? picturg saved the world.” “Tes 
Roac 
nes ————— tion 
crete 
; and 
WANTED: A WAGNER Their Perfect Development tion, 
Awaits a Combination a 
FOR THE MOVIES Artist and Business Genius plosi 
O one needs to be reminded have the professional trade journals, surviving circus elements are alto- rn 
of the universal popularity of the press-agent write-ups in the dailies gether eliminated, or at least relegated als 
the photoplay, but we who or at best the special departments ina to a “movie melodrama” that shall ; A 
are apt to forget the fact are few magazines, with gossip and pic- have as little standing with photoplay ing 
reminded by William Ellery tures of favorite stars. In all thisthere art as stage melodrama has with stage sprit 
Leonard, writing in the Dial, that it are few principles of criticism and no art! Of course: duct 
distinctly is one of the arts, as well creative guidance for spectator or film in t 
as one of the five leading industries of company. So rapid has been the “The production of a photoplay, in its ern 
the day, and that in consequence its growth of this new art-form that the technical complexity, requires many hands stag 
further and more perfect development two or three bocks of constructive a many minds. Peso oa oe - sites 
demands a genius such as Richard criticism written: cn it in the past ‘Gaels oul ae cee a the 
Wagner exhibited at Baireuth. Tn couple of years are already out of date. physics ent practical poor hg of tenes fielc 
current speech the photodrama is sim- And, as this critic exclaims, how much wij] always interplay with problems of this ye 
ore 


ply the movies and in current print we 


growth there still must be before the 


art, however far this art may develop. 
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But much greater harmony of imagina- 
tion, taste, and aim is possible and de- 
sirable than seems now to exist. If one 
creative mind cannot devise the scenario, 
arrange the sittings, coach the actors, turn 
the crank, and cut and fit the celluloid 
films, there can still be cooperation 
through subordination when the scenario- 
writer has, like the dramatist or opera- 
composer, mastered the peculiar instru- 


UNCLE SAM IS MAKING MOTION- 
PICTURES ON A HUGE SCALE 


HE pig, the cow and the po- 
tato have joined the ranks of 
“movie actors” and are being 
starred by no less a person 
than Uncle Sam, who is de- 
veloping motion-pictures on an ever- 
increasing educational scale. * The De- 
partment of Agriculture was the first 
of the Federal departments to under- 
take the production of such pictures as 
a regular activity. Its films, reports 
Frederic J. Haskin, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Los Angeles Times, 
represent a great variety of subjects 
and all sections of the country, ranging 
in length from split reels of five hun- 
dred feet or less to an eight-reel Story 
of Cotton. Here are the subjects of 
some of the Government thrillers: 


“Grazing Industry on the National For- 
ests,” “National Forests as Recreation 
Grounds,” “What a Careless Hunter Can 
Do,” “The Work of a Forest Fire 
Ranger,” “Tree Planting on the National 
Forests,” “Lumbering Yellow Pine in the 
Southwest,” “Lodgepole Pine for Railroad 
Ties,’ “The Work of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory,” “Lumbering Lodgepole 
Pine,” “Types of Horses Seen at the 
Washington Horse Show,” “Constructing 
Concrete and Wooden Hoop Silos,” “Gov- 
ernment Poultry Farm,” “Wool from 
Sheep to Cloth,” “Lambs from Range to 
Market,” “Uncle Sam’s Pig Club Work,” 
“Cooperative Cow Testing,” “Cooperative 
Berry Growing in the Pacific Northwest,” 
“Testing Rock to Determine its Value for 
Road Building,” “Road Tests with Trac- 
tion Dynamometer,” “Cement and Con- 
crete Tests,” “Gravel, Macadam, Concrete 
and Bituminous Macadam Road Construc- 
tion,” “Congressional Seed Distribution,” 
“The Strawberry Industry in Kentucky,” 
“Bridge Grafting on Trees,” “Dust Ex- 
plosions,” “Preventing Spread of the 
Gipsy and Brown-tail Moths” and “Dry- 
ing Fruits and Vegetables in the Home.” 


Among the interesting subjects be- 
ing filmed for use in the winter and 
spring campaigns are clean milk pro- 
duction, meeting farm labor problems 
in the Eastern, Middle and Far West- 
ern States; control of hog cholera, 
staged in Iowa; control of animal para- 
sites, filmed in Texas and Washington; 
the story of wheat in the great wheat 
fields of the Pacific Northwest; na- 
tional forests as national playgrounds; 
forest fire fighting; logging timber for 


mentalities of his medium and can look 
for intelligent sympathy and imaginative 
help in the studio—then at last worthy of 
its old time art-connotations. Until very 
recently scenario writers have not under- 
stood the medium in its artistic limita- 
tions; and directors have not understood 
the medium in its artistic possibilities ; and 
often enough neither has understood 
either. One might say the ideal would be 


a mind at once creative and directive— 
one controlling master-spirit throughout, 
a spirit like Wagner at Baireuth. Such a 
spirit, however, would for practical pur- 
poses have to be born within the studio 
itself; but the photoplay studio, however 
dedicated to art, must always be in addi- 
tion too much of a workshop—factory, 
office, garage—to become the likely birth- 
place of such a spirit.” 


Subjects Include all Branches of 
Agriculture and Industry in a Na- 
tion-Wide Educational!,Campaign 











wooden ships and their construction 
and others already completed. Pictures 
on the handling of beef cattle, cord- 
wood production through improved cut- 
tings in farm woodlands and pictures 
of prize dairy cattle-raising throughout 
the United States are now in process of 
filming. The plan of the department 
provides for an output of about 1,000 
feet of negative, or one reel a week, 
during the next six months. The 
department has its force of camera 
men and a well-equipped laboratory in 
which, in addition to its own work, 
considerable film for other Government 





THE GIRL IN THE MOON FISHES FOR A MAN, IN THE MOVIES 


In this instance it is Elsie Ferguson who is starred in the Artcraft-Lasky production of 
“Under the Greenwood Tree.” 





agencies has been made. We read that 
the demand for educational films is al- 
ways greater than the supply. In the 
system of distribution the one idea has 
been to reach the greatest number of 
people who can profit by the pictures. 
To this end there is being planned a 
new system of distribution whereby the 
films can be obtained at cost by the ex- 
tension departments of State agricul- 
tural colleges and distributed by them 
through their respective States, the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington 
acting as source of supply and medium 
of exchange of reels between States. 

















“SCIENCE at DISCOVETY * 





EMOTIONAL STATES 
OF THE WASPS 


MOTION seems a well-defined 

characteristic of the wasp. 

The creature evinces, at least 

occasionally, something like 

intelligence. In any event, the 
wasp is no mere mechanical contri- 
vance basing behavior upon instinct 
alone. These are a few of the results 
of the most elaborate series of field 
studies ever made of the solitary 
wasps. The work took some years and 
was done by the Raus, perhaps the 
most practical of all field entomologists. 
They give their work to the world 
through the Princeton University Press, 
and that most eminent of living au- 
thorities on insect life, Doctor William 
M. Wheeler, endorses the view of the 
Raus that the wasps investigated seem 
to possess emotions and associative 
memory, that they exercize determina- 
tion and choice, that they learn by 
experience and form habits in the re- 
stricted sense of the term and that they 
can modify their behavior adaptively 
in response to unusual stimuli on the 
basis of previous experience, and hence 
behave to a limited extent like in- 
telligent beings. Such an interpreta- 
tion of the work of the Raus will 


be accepted, Doctor 


Recent Investigations That 
Seem to Overthrow the 
Mechanistic Theory of Life 





Wheeler says, by any 
unprejudiced student 
of the solitary wasps. 
He adds: 


“There are, however, 
three classes of ex- 
tremists — the mystery- 
mongers, the simplicists 
and the humanizers— 
who fail to take ac- 
count of all the facts 
and find support for 
their opinions in par- 
ticular aspects of wasp 
behavior. Fabre may 
be classed among the 
mystery - mongers, be- 
cause, when he turned 
to the interpretation of 








Here we have a wasp transporting her locust to the burrow. 
This wasp is called by the initiated Priononyx Thomae and it 
will get a grasshopper upside 
hopper wriggles violently on its back after that and the wasp 
is partly under the grasshopper all the time. 
often tremendous. 
ignominiously off to the burrow of the wasp. 





HOMEWARD BOUND 


down and sting it. The grass- 
The struggle is 


In the end the grasshopper may he dragged 








the wonderful facts he 

had so carefully observed, his final appeal 
was always to some mysterious cause. 
This is best seen in his interpretation of 
the stinging of the prey as the expression 
of an inscrutable, intuitive knowledge of 
the prey’s nervous anatomy—a view which 
Bergson incorporated in his philosophy of 
instinct. Fabre’s treatment of the wasp’s 
homing activities and of her method of 
finding her prey are similarly attributed 
to her possession of mysterious senses. 
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ones hung limp. She always walked 








HOW A VICTORIOUS WASP TREATS A DEFEATED SPIDER 


The wasp always grasped the spider by the middle of its ventral surface, say the 
Raus, and carried it vertically, the spider’s hind legs draggin 
ckward when she had the burden and could not 
see her way very well, so she constantly struggled over obstacles that she might easily 
have avoided if she could have seen where she was going. 
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behind while the front 








This mental attitude was due to precon- 
ceptions. ... 

“The simplicists are preoccupied with 
the reflex or tropistic, i. e., the mechanized 
behavior. At least one of them, Bethe, is 
also as much of a mystery-monger as 
Fabre. Loeb and Bohn have no first-hand 
acquaintance with the wasps and are in- 
fluenced by their knowledge of the lower 
invertebrates and insects whose behavior 
is so highly and consistently mechanized 
that evidence of its plasticity or modifi- 
ability are feeble or difficult to observe. 
The humanizers, who interpret animals 
like the wasps as if they were miniature 
men, are rarely met.” 


The case of Fabre requires, Doctor 
Wheeler thinks, some further com- 
ment. Fabre’s name is so _ widely 
known and his standing with the 
general public has become so well 
established that a critical judgment by 
an authority of Doctor Wheeler’s rank 
may correct a few misconceptions: 


“Acquaintances who are not entomolo- 
gists but who read his ‘Souvenirs’ with 
delight, frequently ask whether I regard 
him as a reliable chronicler of the habits 
of insects. I usually reply that, in my 
opinion, Fabre, Latreille and Réaumur are 
the three greatest entomologists; but that 
we must make due allowance in Fabre’s 
writings for certain preconceptions which, 
strangely enough, seem actually to height- 
en the merit and beauty of his work. He 
was trained as a physicist, chemist and 
mathematician and when he came to study 
insects he carried with him the point of 
view of the student of the inorganic 
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WASP STUDIES AFIELD 











THE INSECT HINDENBURG 
Here is the work of a wasp that might be supposed to have studied the German 
system of entrenchment unless we are to infer@that the idea of the Hindenburg line 
was stolen from the Philanthus punctatus, a wasp found in Missouri by the Raus. 








sciences and was therefore interested in 
establishing clean-cut laws. Owing to this 
tendency and a belief in the scholastic con- 
ception of instinct he naturally stressed 
and schematized the normal course of be- 
havior in the insects. Altho he noted 
many variations in their activity, these 
evidently appeared to him as so many per- 
turbations or accidents which were inter- 
esting only in so far as they helped to 
define his essentially static interpretation. 
They were, in other words, merely the ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule. Hence his 
descriptions and discussions leave an im- 
pression of elegance and finality like a 
demonstration in mathematics or physics, 
and therefore appeal more strongly to 
philosophers like Bergson than to the 
modern biologist, who has been so often 
deceived by clean-cut theories concerning 
living organisms, that he has grown timid 
and suspicious. Then it must be remem- 
bered that Fabre was unable to appreciate 
the variations of behavior because he was 
too set in his ways of thinking when the 
‘Origin of Species’ appeared to acquire 
any sympathy with evolutionary theories.” 


There prevail in the scientific world 
two very important interpretations of 
behavior which the observations of the 
Raus do not support. The first, they 
explain, is the theory of Bethe, who 
thinks we have not the right to admit 
either sensations, perceptions or memo- 
ries in animals. He refuses to allow 
animals any psychic qualities whatever 
and considers the presence of con- 
sciousness, even in animals that can 
learn by experience, as a highly prob- 
lematic and improper assumption. 

The other theory is the tropism 
theory of Loeb :* 


“However well Loeb’s theory may apply 
to certain organisms in the plant or animal 
world, his mechanical interpretation is nil, 
in so far as the movements of wasps are 
concerned, when he says: “The tropisms 
are identical for animals and plants. The 
explanation of them depends first upon 
the specific irritability of certain elements 


* Wasp Stupres AFteLtp. By Philip Rau and 
Nellie Rau. Princeton University Press. 


of the body surface, and second upon the 
relation of symmetry of the body. Sym- 
metrical elements at the surface of the 
body have the same irritability, unsym- 
metrical elements have a different irrita- 
bility. Those nearer the oral pole possess 
an irritability greater than that of those 
near the aboral pole. These circumstances 
force an animal to orient itself in such a 
way that symmetrical points on the sur- 
face of the body are stimulated equally. 
In this way the animals are led without 
will of their own, either toward the source 
of stimulus or away from it. Thus there 
remains nothing for the ganglion cells to 
do but to conduct the stimulus, and this 
may be accomplished by protoplasm in 
any form.’ 
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“The theories of Loeb and Bethe make 
not a beginning of an explanation of the 
activities in waspdom. Had either of the 
gentlemen spent some time in the field 
with these creatures, his mechanical 
theory, if formulated at all, would pre- 
sumably have been so modified as not to 
be all-embracing in its scope.” 


It must be remembered, however, 
add the Raus, that Loeb does not claim 
that all the reactions of animals are 
“tropisms.” He recognizes three types 
of behavior. These are tropisms, dif- 
ferential sensibility and associative 
memory. He even states that he 
thinks he must admit that ants, wasps 
and bees have associative memory. 
The Raus go much further than this, 
basing their inferences as regards the 
solitary wasps upon a mass of evi- 
dence, carefully accumulated and veri- 
fied over a period of years in a region 
ideal for the purpose—at St. Louis or 
within a radius of thirty miles of that 
Missouri city. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, the Raus say, in witnessing de- 
monstrations like the following, to 
think of the wasps as mere automata 
or mechanical instruments: 


“In the sun-dance of Bembix nubilipen- 
nis, sufficient emotion is displayed when 
the dancing males leave their aerial flight 
and masses of them struggle on the 
ground to gain possession of the female, 
and then pursue the mated pair on the 
wing until they overtake them and form 
the teeming mass again. 

“Pompiloides tropicus, upon regaining 
her spider after a long search, pounced 
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A MARVELOUS FEAT OF STRENGTH 











This drawing, like the others illustrating this article, were made by the 
Raus in the course of their soqeaening wasp studies afield. Here we see a 
wasp, known to the entomological by the family name, which happens to be 
Pompiloides marginatus, dragging her prey up-hill, the name of the prey not being 
pe «og altho there is reason to suspect that it is an arachnid—in plain English, 
a spider. 
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upon it with unmistakable viciousness. 
Later, when some ants came near to her 
burrow she bit at them, kicked at them 
angrily and curled up her sting at them 
menacingly until they withdrew, either of 
their own accord or in consequence of her 
threats. : 

“Pompiloides marginatus displayed de- 
cided agitation when she came to a spi- 
der’s turret, lingered about it for some 
time in vain, then violently rammed her 
head against the turret. 

“If wasps are capable of the expression 
of the emotion of anger, Pseudagenia pu!- 
chripennis certainly made the display 
when the spider which she was pursuing 
gave one leap and escaped. The wasp be- 
came frantic; the sight of the spider and 
the fact that she had been fooled so ex- 
cited her that she acted madly, walking, 
flying, running about the ground in in- 
describable directions until she tumbled 
headlong into a mole’s hole. The play of 
Trypoxylon clavatum might probably be 
classified as the expression of some emo- 
tion or other. 

“Stisus unicinctus, after examining near 
a dozen spots of broken soil, arrived at a 
certain inconspicuous pile of loose earth. 
Instantly her manner changed when she 
had ‘struck pay dirt’; she became greatly 
excited, nervous, quivering with eagerness, 
expressing in every movement and atti- 
tude the furious eagerness and excitement 
which agitated her.” 


Displays of intelligence by the wasp 
under unusual or difficult circumstances 
are many. One wasp had to overcome 
great obstacles in getting a caterpillar 
through a tangle of grass in a garden. 
Her initiative and ingenuity were 
amazing as she propped her burden 
high in a fork of grass. She effected 


CURRENT OPINION FOR FEBRUARY 





the elevation of the 
burden in stages. She 
lifted alternately the 
ends of the caterpil- 
lar until it had been 
hoisted out of a chasm 
in the grass thicket. 
The whole behavior, 
to leave details, was 
exactly like that of a 
man working alone 
and hoisting a heavy 
timber little by lit- 
tle. Manyobservations 
show intelligence in 
the wasp, plastic and 
practical judgment, 
place memory and ap- 
titude for learning: 


“Late in the mating 
season of Bembix nu- 
bilipennis, the males 
mate with the females 
quietly, right on the 


her doorway. 








THE BURROW AND THE PREY 


When one sees the slope of the burrow, one realizes the 
tremendous character of the wasp’s task in pushing her load 
up-hill backwards. 
the wasp had to force her way out with much effort through 


Sometimes the load was so large that 








dancing area, whereas 

only a few days earlier, when males are 
abundant and females few, the marriage 
flight consists of a wild dash far out over 
the grass outside the dance area and 
away from the mobs that were ready to 
sever the mating pair. 

“One Bembix started one hole after an- 
other, while frequently others would fly 
down and alight with a thump and vio- 
lently bump her. Each time she was 
bumped she flew a short distance and be- 
gan a new hole. After eight such at- 
tempts, she learned not to mind intruders 
further and continued to dig the last hole 
while twenty-four other wasps one by one 
flew down and butted her. 

“While the temporary closing of the 





A KIND OF BREAD THAT 
AGREES WITH PEOPLE 


O where one will, in the 

United Kingdom, Germany, 

France, Switzerland or Hol- 

land, one finds the diet of 

the people to-day rougher, 
coarser and containing more vegetables 
and less concentrated foodstuffs than 
in former time, affirms Doctor Alonzo 
E. Taylor, of the food administration, 
in his book on war bread. Under the 
circumstances, he says, the plea for 
whole wheat flour in the American 
diet to;day fails of justification. People 
should be allowed to select their rough- 
age, whether in the form of fruits or 
vegetables, or in the form of whole 
grains. They should be allowed to 
select their mineral salts and vitamines 
in the same manner, and both are freely 
available. The legal distinction between 
food conservation and health propa- 
ganda must be kept in mind. It is 
argued in favor of whole wheat flour 
that its use might relieve or prevent 
constipation, rickets, scurvy, anemia 
and pellagra. But the function of a 


food administration is to secure and 
conserve food, not treat preexisting 
diseases in a compulsory manner, ap- 
plied to the majority who are not 
afflicted, as well as to the minority who 
may be diseased but still possess the 
right to select their treatment. In each 
country lately at war diet fads are be- 
ing pushed at the food administration, 
who must confine themselves to the 
specific functions defined by legislative 
authorization. 

Direct substitution offers. the most 
obvious way of saving wheat, Doctor 
Taylor notes. The best mixed flour is 
prepared from flour of standard ex- 
traction. For practical purposes it does 
not make much difference what the 
diluting flour is. In comparing Amer- 
ican and European extractions, the 
water content of flours must be kept 
in mind. Here the flour contains about 
thirteen per cent. of water. In Europe 
higher water content is permitted, 
seventeen per cent. being common. 
Thus our seventy-five per cent. ex- 


burrow of Bembix by kicking up loose 
soil is probably instinctive, we believe the 
insect uses plastic judgment in meeting 
some conditions. When the ground is 
packed hard by dashing rains, she labo- 
riously bites out with her mandibles the 
filling, and, after permanently closing her 
burrow, she sweeps the dirt so as to re- 
move from the surface all traces of her 
~ . . 

nest. Her conduct here varies with con- 
ditions; if there is a surplus of loose dirt 
near the hole, she sweeps it away and 
scatters it evenly over a_ considerable 
area; if it is bald so that traces of the 
filled hole are evident, she sweeps other 
dust back over it for a distance until no 
trace of a scar can be seen.” 


Four Essential Needs 
of the Boty Which 
are Filled by Food 


traction corresponds to a seventy per 
cent. extraction in Europe. 


“The germ contains both ferments and 
bacteria, and is, therefore, prone to de- 
composition. The ferments split the fats, 
making them rancid. They act upon the 
protein also. Aided by bacteria, they pro- 
duce the musty decomposition that is 
liable to occur in coarse flours, and does 
not occur in standard flours under the 
same circumstances. . . 

“The common experience with whole 
wheat flour is that it spoils rapidly, even 
in the hands of the trade; and this is one 
reason why whole wheat flours are ex- 
pensive... 

“Breads made from flours containing 
the endosperm and the germ fraction are 
not- unusually good breads. The writer 
has eaten breads baked from flours of 81, 
85, 88, 93 and 97 per cent. extraction in 
Germany, England and France. .. . Euro- 
pean bakers have worked for over two 
years to produce good breads from these 
flours. It has not been routinely accom- 
plished in any country. 
bread-baking are very different in France, 
Italy, Germany and England. The stand- 
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ards of what constitutes good bread and 
the tastes of the public are different. In 
not one of these countries have the bakers 
been able to meet the tastes of the con- 
suming classes with breads made from 
flours containing the endosperm and the 
germ fraction. The loaf is smaller, the 
moisture content higher, often tending to 
sogginess, does not crust well, and re- 
mains, when all is said and done, an un- 
satisfactory bread. The revulsion against 
this bread has been audible in every coun- 
try, the people have repeatedly petitioned 
that they be given less bread and better 
bread.” 


It has been the experience in the 
European countries that breads pre- 
pared from higher extraction flours do 
not agree with many individuals. This 
holds as true of breads made from the 
85 per cent. extraction as from the 93 
per cent. extraction. Many children 
and adults fail to digest these breads. 


THE HIGHER HUN 


The result is discomfort and often 
colic, gaseous fermentation, and re- 
sultam <isturbances of intestinal func- 
tions. 

Here should be emphasized a point 
made by Forbes Lindsay in his new 
book on “Every-day Efficiency” (Cro- 
well). There are, he says, four es- 
sential needs of the body which are 
filled by food. These are heat, tissue 
formation, mineral salts and vitamines. 
The first of these needs is mainly sup- 
plied by fats, starch and sugar. Fats 
are chiefly derived from meat, milk 
and its products, nuts and chocolate. 


“Sugar and starch are found, in com- 
bination with cellulose and water, in what 
are called the carbohydrates. These em- 
brace the common cereals, potatoes, pump- 
kins, bananas, dates, figs, peanuts, sugar 
and its products, as well as a number of 
other articles of food. 


HOW OUR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
ARE MENTALLY GERMANIZED 


OR three decades or more the 

universities and colleges of the 

United States have imitated 

the colleges and universities of 

Germany. The imitation has 
been servile. Like imitation in general, 
it results in a copy of the bad features 
of the original, while whatever was 
meritorious emerges in the form of 
caricature. Bypaths of knowledge are 
explored with pains while the field as 
a whole is not taken into account. The 
college graduate is mentally German- 
ized. It is amazing how much he 
knows about the trivial and the irrel- 
evant, while losing his sense of pro- 
portion for things as a whole. Here 
we have an explanation of the anomaly 
that the man who did not go to college 
but browsed through the field of 
knowledge at his own vagrant will has 
a sense of proportion and.a balance 
which the college graduate so often 
lacks altogether. The topic is discussed 
minutely in School and Society by 
Professor Carl Holliday, of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, who sees a sign 
of returning sanity in a movement to 
get away from the spell of the German 
methods. These at present result in 
young doctors of philosophy, fresh 
from the prolonged study of some re- 
mote nook of science, being “turned 
loose” on freshmen and sophomores 
only to bore them to desperation with 
minutie. These young teachers have 
apparently lost all sense of. proportion. 
The little corner of botany they have 
investigated looms far larger than the 
whole field of botany. 


“Thus dividing and subdividing and 
misplaced specialization and consequent 
lack of balance continue. The professor 


of some special section of biology has had 
no time to gain a good sound knowledge 
of geology; the instructor in chemistry 
who has written a thesis on chondrosa- 
mine is unable to show the relationship 
between common principles in botany and 
chemistry. To such an extent has this 
specialized ignorance progressed that the 
average university specialist is using a 
technical lingo wholly beyond the ken of 
the - public. One might venture the 
prophecy that it will soon be impossibl« 
for the college professor to discuss his 
particular field in language intelligible to 
the general public. Fortunately the af- 
fair is fast becoming so bad that not even 
the professors can understand one an- 
other. A writer in a recent number of 
Science seriously advises the abolition of 
all learned societies because the scientists 
and the professors are forced to listen to 
papers which are ‘entirely beyond the ken 
and comprehension of nine-tenths of 
them.’ ‘Let me in all seriousness,’ con- 
tinues the writer, ‘recommend the aban- 
donment of publication of your Proceed- 
ings, if not even the canceling of your 
scientific sessions!’ Would it not be far 
better if our investigators in science or 
literature could come together and com- 
pare the larger, more all-embracing facts 
they have discovered and thus attempt 
to evolve some of the more general and 
important principles underlying all life 
or all literature? But too often these 
grubbers for minutiz are too busy col- 
lecting small data to spare time for such 
a helpful comparison and beneficial en- 
deavor.” 


In this adoption of the German 
methods of teaching we have the ex- 
planation of the fact that American 
youths are not leaving college now with 
any such broad outlook as they had 
fifty years ago or more. Professor 
Holliday believes that an investigation 
of the recent graduates of our larger 
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“The tissue-building function is per- 
formed by the proteins which are mainly 
derived from lean meat, milk, eggs and 
cheese, altho vegetables and nuts contain 
them in varying quantities. Dried peas, 
beans and lentils, as well as peanuts and 
wheat bran, have high protein contents. 

“The distinguishing characteristic of 
protein foods is that they alone contain 
nitrogen. This in combination with hydro- 
gen, oxygen and carbon which the body 
derives from other sources, especially 
fats. 

“The third essential is a proper pro- 
portion of certain mineral salts, especially 
phosphorus, sulphur, lime and iron, which 
may be obtained from a number of vege- 
tables, particularly lettuce, celery, string 
beans, green peas, spinach, and the tops 
of turnips, beets and radishes. 

“Foods are classified according to the 
predominating nutritive element. For ex- 
ample, wheat contains approximately 70 
per cent. of carbon and water.” 


Too Many Doctors and 
Too Many Specialties Un- 
balance the American Mind 


institutions would reveal the fact that 
they are “mentally lopsided.” They 
tend to become men of one. subject- 
so interested in that as to lose all in- 
terest in any other field of knowledge. 
Our universities are in the predicament 
of our larger shoe factories, where, it 
is said, there is not one workman who 
knows how to make an entire shoe. 
We have a super-abundance of young 
Ph.D.’s who can teach with astounding 
minutiz some one little field, but who 
flounder hopelessly when attempting to 
give a general survey of the subject. 
“What we need in our universities of 
to-day is more men who are familiar with 
several correlated fields; who are willing 
to be collectors and interpreters of the 
latest data in these related subjects; and 
who can put before the students in plain, 
every-day, interesting language these re- 
lationships and interpretations. We need 
some young doctors ef philosophy who are 
not fired with an unquenchable fervor 
if they have any fervor—to be graduate 
professors. We need men with the broad, 
genial outlook of the old-fashioned pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy rather than 
so many undergraduate specialists in en- 
tomology, ecology, embryology, bacteriol- 
ogy, and heaven knows how many other 
‘ologies.’ We need more professors of the 
old-fashioned type—men who did not go 
through a subject with a fine-toothed 
comb, to the soul-harrowing weariness 
of their students, but who possessed a 
knowledge and a culture that compared 
with affectionate contagious interest sev- 
eral sciences or several literatures. Above 
all, perhaps, the American university is in 
need of a professor of comparative knowl- 
edge or of things in general who can res- 
cue the students from the bewildering 
coils of the frenzied specialists and bring 
him up to the Mount of Right Propor- 
tions, where he can look about and con- 
sider things in their just relationships.” 
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THE NEW HEREDITY AS 
A TISSUE OF ABSURDITIES 


ERY rarely does the expert 
in heredity, from whatever 
angle he approaches the sub- 
ject, really know what he 
says he knows. No sooner 
has he misled the world for a sufficient 
time with a great flourish of trumpets 
than he is toppled over by one more 
plausible than himself. Theory after 
theory is put forward and claimed to 
be final only to disappear when another 
explanation takes its place. Thus at 
the moment we are in the full flood of 
the chemical theory which is employed 
to explain inheritance. That heredity 
exists we all know; but so far we know 
nothing about its mechanism. Darwin, 
with pangenesis, and others using dif- 
ferent titles argued in favor of a “par- 
ticular” explanation, but the number of 
particles that would be required for the 
phenomena and the other difficulties 
have put the explanation out of court. 
Then we had the mnemic theory, by 
which the unconscious memory of the 
embryo — even the germ—is the ex- 
planation. This is to forget that even 
the all-powerful protozoon can remem- 
ber only what has passed and certainly 
could not remember that it was going 
in the future to evolve a man. Just 
now things are “explained” on a chem- 
ical basis, altho that basis is far from 
firm. It is of a shifting nature. 
Thus is an active and expanding de- 
partment of modern science indicted by 
the distinguished physiologist and bi- 
ologist, Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, 
F.R.S., in The Dublin Review. He 


proceeds: . 


“Some time ago, colloids were the cry. 
A president of the British Association 
almost led one to imagine that ‘the ho- 
munculus in the retort’ might be expected 
in a few weeks. But the chemists would 
have none of this, and denied that the 
colloids, about which they ought to know 
more than do the biologists, had that 
promise in them which had been claimed. 
We had Leduc and his ‘fairy flowers,’ 
as now we have Loeb and others with 
their metabolites and hormones. As to 
these last, there seems to be no kind of 
doubt that the internal secretions of many 
organs and structures have effects which 
were, even a few years ago, quite un- 
suspected. Those of the thyroid and 
adrenals are excellent examples. 

“It seems to be the fate, however, of 
all supporters of new theories to run into 
extravagances. Darwin had to remind his 
enthusiastic disciples that natural selec- 
tion could not create variations, and we 
may feel some confidence that Hering, 
were he alive, would urge his followers 
to bear in mind that memory cannot 
create a state of affairs which never 
existed. So far we may certainly say 
that these internal secretions do produce 
certain physical effects, some of them 
effects not to be suspected by the unin- 


formed reader. There seems to be very 
good evidence that the growth of antlers 
in deer depends upon an internal secre- 
tion from the sex-gland and from the 
interstitial tissue of that gland; for it is 
apparently upon the secretions of this por- 
tion of the gland that the secondary sexual 
characters depend, and not merely these 
but also the normal sexual instincts. And 
this takes us a stage further. The ex- 
treme claim is that all instincts, in fact all 
thoughts and operations, are in the last 
analysis chemical.” 


Let us examine this claim for a mo- 
ment. The adrenals are two incon- 
spicuous ductless bodies situated im- 
mediately above the kidneys. Not 
many years ago all that was known 
about these organs was that when 
stricken with a certain disease, known 
as Addison’s disease, the unfortunate 
possessor of the glands and the disease 
became of a more or less rich chocolate 
color. To-day we know that the in- 
ternal secretion of these organs is a 


very powerful substance and there is. 


good reason to suppose that a copious 
discharge accompanies an unusual ex- 
hibition of rage. When we are told 
these things we must remember that 
the adrenalin does not cause the rage 
altho it may produce its accompanying 
circumstance. If a man flies into a 
violent passion because someone has 
stepped on his corn, there is a copious 
flow of adrenalin from the glands. It 
is not that flow which has produced his 
rage. 

Nor need we be daunted by the dis- 
tinction attaching to the name of Loeb 
in considering this topic, adds Sir Ber- 
tram Windle. Loeb interests us with 
his description of remarkable experi- 
ments in artificial parthenogenesis. He 
attempts to show that his experiments 
afford us a complete explanation of the 
mysteries to be explored. Sir William 
Tilden, one of the greatest living au- 
thorities on organic chemistry, tells us 
that too much has been made of 
the curious observations of Loeb and 
others. Sir William definitely states 
that when we consider the propagation 
of the animal race by the sexual proc- 
ess there is no ground for an explana- 
tion in the whole range of chemical 
and physical phenomena: 


“Behind this pronouncement of an ex- 
pert, one might well shelter one’s self; but 
the question under consideration merits a 
little further consideration. The repro- 
duction of kind, tho usually a bisexual 
process, may, however, normally in rare 
cases be uni-sexual, and this process is 
known as parthenogenesis. Even in hu- 
man beings certain tumors of the sex- 
glands, known as teratomata, very rare in 
women and even rarer, if ever existent, 
in men, have been claimed as examples of 
attempts at parthenogenesis, and so far 
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Sweeping Indictment of 
the Latest Theories by 
an Eminent Physiologist 


no better explanation is available. Now 
Loeb and others have succeeded in cer- 
tain forms—even in a vertebrate like the 
frog—in inducing development in unim- 
pregnated ova. 

“The evidence for all these things is 
still slender; but we will content ourselves 
with noting that point and passing on to 
the consideration of the phenomena and 
the claims put forward in connection with 
them. We find the task of unraveling the 
writer's meaning rendered more difficult 
by a certain confusion in his use of terms, 
since fertilization, i.e., syngamy— the 
union of the different sex - products— 
seems to be confused with segmentation, 
i.e., germination; and this confusion is 
accentuated by the claim that ‘the main 
effect of the spermatozoon in inducing 
the development of the egg consists in an 
alteration in the surface of the latter 
which is apparently of the nature of a 
cytolysis of the cortical layer. Anything 
that causes this alteration without en- 
dangering the rest of the egg may induce 
its development.’ When the spermatozoon 
enters the ovum it causes some alteration 
in the surface membrane of the latter 
which, amongst other things, prevents the 
entrance of further spermatozoa. Loeb 
thinks that in causing this alteration it 
sets up the segmentation of the ovum. 

“That there is a close connection be- 
tyeen the two events seems undoubted; 
that they are in relation of cause and 
effect seems likely. It is quite evident that 
an artificial stimulus can in certain cases 
set up segmentation, but never can it 
cause the fertilization of the ovum. It 
may very likely produce the same change 
in the membrane that is caused by the 
entrance of the spermatozoon under nor- 
mal circumstances — membrane formation 
may be necessarily coincident with the 
liberation in the egg of some zymose 
which arises from a preexistent zymogen. 
But we are still some way off any assur- 
ance that the main object of the spermato- 
zoon in inducing the development of the 
egg is this surface alteration. It may be 
the initial effect; very probably it is; but 
since the main function of the spermato- 
zoon must.be the introduction of germ- 
plasm from the male parent, it is too 
much for anyone to ask us to believe that 
its main function is concerned with sur- 
face alteration.” 


Sometimes these exploiters of the 
fantastic under the name of science 
fall in love with a word and they flash 
it upon the layman, who imagines it to 
be a principle or even a thing. Vitalism 
is an instance of this. But what is vi- 
talism? It is the theory that there is 
some other element in living things 
than those elements which are known 
to chemistry and physics. No mystery 
attaches to the idea as an idea; but 
when served up to us by a certain class 
of specialists it takes on every kind of 
absurd aspect and it ceases to be sci- 
ence. Properly understood, vitalism is 
not an extreme supposition. 

Let us take up the question of re- 
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generation. It is the power which all 
living things have in some measure, 
altho in very different measure, of re- 
constructing themselves when injured. 
A particular example will make the 
matter clear. We have it in Wolf’s 
experiment on the lens of the eye. The 
lens is just behind the pupil or central 
aperture in the iris or colored ring at 
the front of the eye and behind the 
cornea—which is to the eye what the 
watch glass is to a watch. If the lens 
of the eye be removed from a newt, as 
it is from human beings in the opera- 
tion for cataract, the animal will grow 
another one. 

How does it do it? 

In certain cases a tiny fragment of 
the lens has been left behind after the 
operation and the new one grows from 
that. This is sufficiently wonderful but 
by no means so wonderful as what hap- 
pens in other cases in which the entire 
lens has been removed and the new 
lens grows from the margin of the iris. 
To the unbiological reader one source 
of origin will not seem more wonderful 
than the other, but there is really a vast 
distinction between them. At an early 
stage in the development of the embryo 
the cells composing it become divisible 
into three layers: 


“It is even possible, as Loeb maintains, 
that this differentiation is present in the 
unsegmented ovum, in which case the 
facts to be detailed become still more re- 
markable and significant. These layers 
are known as epi-, meso- and hypoblast; 
and from each one of them arise certain 


IN THE PHLOGISTON 
PERIOD OF CHEMISTRY 


HE theory of phlogiston was 
generally accepted during the 
eighteenth century. In the 
light of more modern scien- 
tific knowledge the celebrated 

theory has turned out entirely erro- 
neous, to quote the striking series of 
articles on chemistry running through 
the Boston Christian Science Monitor, 
but the thought of a great period was 
conditioned and affected by the order of 
ideas associated with the name. It 
seems strange that such a theory should 
be held with tenacity by superior 
minds, including the world’s most no- 
table chemists, but we must remember 
that learned men long ago held the 
earth to be flat and contended for the 
actual existence of centaurs. 

We shall grasp the importance of 
the phlogiston delusion if we remember 
that combustion and the oxidation of 
metals must always have been of great 
interest to observers. What, they must 
have asked time and again, happened 
when such common.bodies as wood or 
coal burned? What took place when 
metals lost their metallic properties 


portions of the body, and certain portions 
only. It would be as remarkable to a 
biologist to find these layers not breeding 
true as it would to a fowl-fancier to dis- 
cover that the eggs of his buff Orping- 
tons were producing young turkeys or 
ducks. Now the lens is an epiblastic 
structure, and the iris is mesoblastic. 
Hence the wonder with which we are 
filled when we find the iris growing a 
lens. Loeb attempts to explain this in 
the first instance by telling us that the 
cells of the iris cannot grow and develop 
as long as they are pigmented; that the 
operation wounds the iris, allows pigment 
to escape, and thus permits of prolifera- 
tion. We may accept this, and yet ask 
why it takes on a form of growth 
familiar to us only in connection with 
epiblast? The reply is: ‘Young cells when 
put into the optic cup always become 
transparent, no matter what their origin; 
it looks as if this were due to a chemical 
influence exercised by the optic cup or by 
the liquid it contains. Lewis has shown 
that when the optic cup is transplanted 
into any other place under the epithelium 
of a larva of a frog the epithelium will 
always grow into the cup where the latter 
comes in contact with the epithelium; and 
that the ingrowing part will always be- 
come transparent. A most remarkable 
and interesting experiment; it has this 
very important limitation—that it is al- 
ways epithelium with which it has to do, 
whereas in Wolf’s experiment the re- 
generation takes place from mesoblastic 
tissue. The cause of the transparency 
may be a chemical reaction—it depends 
a good deal upon our definition of that 
phrase. Is protoplasm a chemical com- 
pound? Some have considered it so, and 
spoken of its marvelously complicated 





and changed into powders entirely dif- 
ferent in appearance from the metal 
out of which they were derived? 

The illustrious Becher, who dominat- 
ed the thought of chemists during the 
seventeenth century, was among the 
first to suggest that in both cases a 
combustible substance, called by him the 
terra pinguis, escaped. Profoundly im- 
pressed by the plausibility of this idea, 
in the light of the facts then known, 
George Ernest Stahl, one of the great 
chemists of all time, elaborated it into 
the theory of phlogiston. Stated in the 
language of the Boston paper, Stahl as- 
sumed that all combustible matter and 
all matter capable of being calcined 
contained the substance “phlogiston.” 
This hypothetical substance, Stahl con- 
tended, invariably emerged during the 
process of calcination and burning. A 
body might burn readily. In that case 
it must contain more phlogiston than 
one which did not burn so easily. Coal, 
from this point of view, must be rich 
in phlogiston. When coal came to be 
mixed with many metallic oxides and 
the mixture heated strongly, a metal 


molecule. Of course it is made up of 
carbon, hydrogen, and other substances 
within the domain of chemistry. But is 
it, therefore, merely a chemical com- 
pound? The reply involves the whole 
riddle of Vitalism. 

“The author would say that it, as well 
as all the living things to which it be- 
longs, is purely and solely a chemical 
compound; and he must take the conse- 
quences of his belief. One of these con- 
sequences, from which doubtless he would 
not shrink, would be that a super-chemist 
(so to speak) could write him and his 
experiments and his book down in a 
series of chemical formule—a_ conse- 
quence which takes a good deal of believ- 
ing. But it also involves him in a belief 
in the rigidity of chemical reactions; and 
we are entitled to ask for an explanation 
of the identical behavior of the chemical 
reaction in connection with epiblastic and 
mesoblastic cells—both pure chemical com- 
pounds ex hypothesi and, as far as we can 
tell from their normal behavior, widely 
differing from one another. The optic 
cup or its contained fluid is one chemical 
compound; epithelium is another; meso- 
blast is a third. We want an explanation 
of the identical’ behavior of the first with 
either of the two latter; and this should 
be borne in mind—that the reaction is not 
a mere matter of ‘clearing’ of a tissue as 
the histologist would clear his section by 
oil of cloves or other reagent, but of the 
construction of a different type of cell— 
epithelial, not connective tissue. 

“It certainly follows that there must be 
some superior, at least widely different, 
agency at work than one of a purely 
chemical character—something which 
transcends chemical operations. This is 
precisely what the Vitalist claims.” 


An Exploded Scientific Delusion so 
Brilliant That it Bore the Stamp of 
Genius 


and Advanced All Knowledge 


was produced. The explanation given 
was that the phlogiston of the coal 
combined with the metallic oxide form- 
ing the metal. Metals were according- 
ly supposed to consist of phlogiston 
plus a metallic calix—oxide. Stahl won 
enormous prestige in the world of 
chemistry by teaching, to quote Pro- 
fessor E. Roberts in his work on 
famous chemists,* that every substance 
consists of phlogiston and something 
else: 


“When the substance burns, the phlo- 
giston is thrown into violent emotion and 
escapes in the form of flame, the other 
constituent of the body remaining behind. 

“Sulphur consists of sulphuric acid and 
phlogiston. 

“A metal consists of its calx (oxide) 
and phlogiston. 

“Soot is nearly pure phlogiston, that is 
why, when it is heated with a metallic 
calx, the metal is regenerated. 

“Stahl tried to prove that the phlo- 
giston of soot and sulphur are identical. 
He argued in this way: Sulphur consists 
of sulphuric acid plus phlogiston, hence 


* Famous Cuemists. By E. Roberts, B.Sc. 
Macmillan. 
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if phlogiston can be added to sulphuric 
acid, sulphur will result. To test his 
theory he rendered sulphuric acid non- 
volatile (fixed) by combining it with 
potash, and heated the solid substance 
thus formed (potassium sulphate) with 
charcoal, and obtained ‘liver of sulphur’; 
he dissolved this in water and treated with 
acids and obtained sulphur according to 
his expectations, and therefore concluded 
that the phlogiston in sulphur is identical 
with that in soot. Further, since metals 
are regenerated by heating their calxes 
with soot, he assumed that the phlogiston 
in metals, sulphur, and soot is the same. 

“Even as early as the eighth century 
Geber had noticed that lead and tin in- 
crease in weight on combustion, and that 
the calxes of lead and tin weigh more than 
the respective metals. Stahl was aware of 
this, but regarded the increase of weight 
as unimportant.” 


Altho the phlogiston theory was 
erroneous, says Professor Roberts, it 


served a useful purpose by grouping 
together similar phenomena and it cer- 
tainly contributed towards the progress 
of knowledge and the advancement of 
science. “It is only after Stahl’s labors 
that a scientific chemistry becomes for 
the first time possible.” Nevertheless, 
to go back to what The Christian 
Science Monitor has to say, the theory 
of phlogiston is quite the reverse of 
modern ideas: 


“According to the former, metals were 
compounds, whereas nowadays metals are 
looked upon as elements. The phlogiston 
theory held that calcination was reduction 
because of the elimination of phlogiston; 
nowadays calcination is known to be oxi- 
dation, the opposite of reduction. The 
phlogistonists were aware that during the 
burning of a substance, while the ‘fire 
principle’—the phlogiston—escaped, there 
was invariably a gain in weight; and con- 





PLASMAS PECULIAR 
TO EACH INDIVIDUAL 


N very considerable proportion with 
respect to the total organism there 
exist plasmas peculiar to each in- 
dividual. We find simple soluble 
bodies in loose combination. They 

are, chemically speaking, more or less 
unstable organic compounds resulting 
from the chemism peculiar to each ex- 
istence. They seem to merit the name 
of individual plasmas. Their propor- 
tion in the humors or the cells must be 
compatible with the life and state of 
health of the individual under con- 
sideration. Such is the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the eminent French biologist 
and chemist, Doctor Louis Legrand, as 
set forth in The Scientific American. 
The peculiar plasmas in question, he 
says, are aggregated and associated 
throughout life with what are called 
technically the “specific” plasmas and 
other plasmas. Their harmonious com- 
bination or ensemble constitutes a liv- 
ing creature. When these things are 
thrown out of balance a state of disease 
or at least of intoxication results. Per- 
haps the whole subject is still too new 
for positive affirmation beyond this. 
It should be observed at the outset 
that every living species, whether plant 
or animal, is distinguished primarily by 
the form of the individuals which com- 
pose it. The study of these forms of 
organisms and their tissues is the sub- 
ject of the so-called morphological sci- 
ences — zoology, botany, anatomy and 
histology. While, however, the knowl- 
edge of the facts of life is conditioned 
by the view, microscopic or otherwise, 
of living bodies, it is soon limited by 
the difficulties involved in interpreting 
the details. These details emerge as 
we approach the molecular structure of 
plasmas. This study of the ultimate 
elements of living bodies is outside the 


scope of the morphological sciences. 
We are not for that reason baffled in 
the exploration of one of the great 
mysteries of animate nature: 


“Another science, that of organic chem- 
istry, which has undergone a prodigious 
development during the last half century, 
is engaged in the analytical and synthetic 
study of the products of life; however, 
these products are no longer living; they 
are the scattered fragments of a ruined 
structure which the more or less chimer- 
ical efforts and hopes of a few great 
minds have endeavored to reconstruct; 
during the last hundred years, in fact, the 
most eminent chemists have succeeded in 
rebuilding from such fragments, if not a 
compact and symmetrical structure, at 
least a solid foundation following the dis- 
coveries of Chevreul upon the constitution 
of organic substances, and those of vari- 
ous other scientists down to the quite 
recent syntheses of the sugars and of the 
polypeptids. 

“But as yet no one has solved the great 
problem: How are these little fragments 
of living substance associated in the 
natural state so as to form living plasmas? 
What are their qualitative and quantita- 
tive proportions in the plasmas of each 
species?” 

At first it seemed as if the finding 
of the specific substance was only a 
chemical affair of “reagents” and skill 
in analysis. So for more than a quar- 
ter of a century precision of analysis 
was made or seemed to have been made 
so perfect that it could detect not mere- 
ly the species but even the varieties. 
Thus, the eminent savant, A. Gautier, 
made the discovery of very definite 
chemical differences between various 
kinds of grape vines. The hope was 


excited that the process might be ex- 
tended among the various living types. 
Numerous analyses have been attempt- 
ed, in fact, in various quarters, with 


CURRENT OPINION FOR FEBRUARY 


versely there was a loss in weight after 
phlogiston had been added to a body! 
Thus metallic oxides got by burning 
metals weighed more than the original 
metal; and contrariwise! But this anom- 
aly did not weigh heavily with the early 
adherents of the theory. They exempli- 
fied once again the tendency of the human 
mind to ignore whatever facts might tend 
to upset its cherished beliefs. They held 
to the theory as blindly as did ever the 
alchemists to their credulous theories on 
the elixir of life and the philosopher’s 
stone. It has to be remembered, how- 
ever, that in those days quantitative analy- 
sis was given little heed, because the im- 
portance of mass had not been recognized. 
But, strange as it may seem, there were 
among phlogistonists those who actually 
suggested, as a way out of the dilemma, 
that their ‘fire-principle’ possessed a nega- 
tive weight. Could human ingenuity pos- 
sibly be imagined more depraved than 
this?” , 


A Chemical Effort to 
Explore the Mysteries 
of Organic Personality 


this object of discrimination between 
species. The consequence is that this 
idea of distinct plasmas, which has been 
in the scientific air for some little time, 
is afirmed to be soundly based upon 
facts discovered by observation and ex- 
perience. It is evident, for example, 
that we can readily make a complete or 
fractional analysis of every living spe- 
cies if we extract or contrive to weigh 
separately each substance or compound 
in the cadaver of each individual. 

Many of the lower animals and like- 
wise many plants are remarkable for 
their ability to manufacture definite 
chemical substances which elsewhere in 
the world of living creatures are either 
very rare or entirely unknown. 


“Another proof, somewhat indirect, of 
the reality of the specific chemical nature 
of organisms is provided by the different 
use which different creatures make of 
certain substances, for example, the hu- 
man organism takes from the drug caffein 
one methyl group, while the dog abstracts 
two, and the rabbit three groups. Alba- 
nese, who observed this fact, has noted 
similar modifications in case of theo- 
bromine, the active principle in chocolate. 
Schittenhelm has pointed out that the ex- 
tracts from the spleen of the ox and the 
horse transform adenine and guanine into 
uric acid, while those similarly derived 
from the pig and the dog are not fitted 
to accomplish this chemical degradation. 

“It may be noted here also that the 
vital excreta of the cultures of protozoa, 
microbes, or yeasts in definite mediums 
are so individual as to furnish a valuable 
basis of specific determination.” 


Among the higher animals the same 
thing is shown in the humoral reactions 
of the blood or serum, which of late 
years have played so large a part in 
the diagnosis and treatment of human 
maladies. 
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WHAT RELIGION MEANS TO 
THE RETURNING SOLDIER 


GREAT deal has been writ- 
ten about the quickening of 
the religious spirit as a re- 
sult of the war. Some have 
spoken of a revival of re- 
ligion at the front. Nothing, in the 
opinion of Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, of Union Theological Seminary, 


‘could be farther from the truth than 


such statements. There has not been, 
lie Says, even a remote resemblance to 
a “revival” at the front. “Our boys,” 
he continues, “are heroes, and because 
desire is strong, some insist on present- 
ing them with halos. The actual fact 
is that war presents a manner of life 
where religion has a tragic battle even 
to survive.” 

The reason for religion’s hard strug- 
gle at the front must be evident to 
anyone with a spark of imagination. 
How is it possible for a man who lives 
in verminous dugouts, who is sur- 
rounded by gruesome death, and who 
from time to time plunges into terrific 
slaughter, to cultivate his finer sensi- 
bilities? The only hope of carrying 
on is for him to reduce his sensitiveness 
to a minimum, to habituate his mind 
to the observation of things horrible— 
in a word, to toughen his spirit against 
the impact of life and to become as 
thoughtless as he can. 

This is not saying that soldiers are 
not religious. “In magnificent ways,” 
Dr. Fosdick asserts, “they are funda- 
mentally religious.” The very sacri- 
fice they have made of their finer 
selves has been an act of self-denial. 
They have gone to death in unstinted 
self-dedication. But the soldier does 
not think overmuch about his religion; 
he talks about it less; he hates the man 
who tries to pry into it. And he is 
returning home with new and more 
critical standards of the church than 
he has ever had before. 

In camps and on battlefields the 
soldier has come into a new and definite 
realization of what matters most. He 
hates cowardice, selfishness, snobbish- 
ness, tyranny. He loves courage and 
self - forgetfulness and loyalty and 
deathless faith that right will win. He 
has been where only the elemental 
needs of men are real, where only the 
fundamental faiths and virtues matter, 
and, as a result, he has learned to 


separate the essential from the acci- 
dental. He has a quick instinct for 
what rings true and really counts. 
One of the first indictments, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fosdick, that retdrning 
soldiers are going to press/ will be 
against the pettiness of secfarian em- 
phases. He writes (in the Atlantic): 


“Protestants of all kinds, Catholics and 
Jews, men of forty different nationalities, 











HE SAYS THAT CHRISTIANITY WILL 
HAVE TO BE “STABBED AWAKE” 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, who has just 
been chosen permanent preacher of the First 
Presbyterian Church, of New York, appeals 
to his fellow preachers to live up to the ex- 





pectations of returning soldiers. 





speaking many tongues and approaching 
God by many avenues, have lived, en- 
dured and died in France together. They 
have not weakly submerged their differ- 
ences in the common thought, but they 
have learned to love and honor many 
men from whom they differ more than 
some men with whom they well agree. 
They have grown impatient of false and 
insignificant divisions between themselves 
and their comrades. They would not 
easily tolerate being told that they must 
not fight beside an American Indian be- 
cause of King Philip's War, or beside 
an Englishman because of Saratoga. It 
seems obvious and important in France 
that the tasks which unite modern men 


Army Men Are Not 
Interested in Sectari- 
anism and Negativism 


in a common enterprize for the weal of 
humanity must not be broken up by in- 
sistence upon differences that should have 
died a natural death years ago. And 
plenty of the soldiers see that this thing 
which must not happen is happening in 
the churches. Excommunications because 
of forms of baptism or theories of the 
Eucharist; debates waged with weird 
fury over whose hands were laid upon 
whose heads in apostolical succession; 
heresy trials about old miracles or fine 
points of authorship in Biblical:literature ; 
quarrels over creeds that the Christians 
of the second century ‘fought the Gnostics 
with, or in the fourth century used 
against the Arians; ferocious insistence 
on points of doctrinal difference that 
were live questions when Knox shook 
Scotland or Calvin in Geneva held in- 
tellectual court for all Europe, but which 
it is a shame now to keep from decent 
sepulture—what sense is there in basing 
our churches upon these, in making ec- 
clesiastical divisions follow the boundary 
lines which these denote, and in causing 
men, like our soldiers now, to think that 
Christianity chiefly is concerned with the 
maintenance of these?” 


Another thing in the churches that 
repels the soldier is their “negativism.” 
3y negativism Dr. Fosdick means the 
tendency to lay down laws of conduct 
in terms of “Thou shalt not,” rather 
than in terms of “Thou shalt.” He 
says: 


“If everywhere in the army one finds 
these splendid men thinking of Christian 
character in terms of negation, whose 
fault is it? For years the solicitous, 
paternal attempt of the churches to build 
a protecting hedge around their people’s 
character has been confirming the idea 
that the marrow of Christian duty is, 
‘Thou shalt not.’ Granted that the van- 
guard of the churches is far beyond the 
spot where this criticism strikes! One re- 
turns from France with the impression 
graven deep that the vanguard of the 
churches is very much smaller than he 
used to think, and that the bulk of the 
churches is a long, long way behind. The 
righteousness of the saints, in the general 
estimation of the army, is little more than 
anti—anti dance, theater, cards, drink, 
smoke, profanity, and all fun on Sundays. 

“Some of these things we all may ear- 
nestly hate and vigorously fight; but 
that the demands of Jesus on human life 
should be so emasculated that disciple- 
ship to Him becomes a list of negations, 
however important, is one of the major 
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sins of the churches. And it is a sin 
whose nemesis now has its foot upon the 
church’s doorsill. For whatever war is 
bringing out in these men overseas, it is 
surely eliciting the masterful, positive 
elements in character. Courage,. self-de- 
votion, fortitude, unconquerable cheer, 
fidelity to comrades, loyalty to under- 
takings, perfect willingness to die for 
their cause—these things seem great in 
the army. One understands, as he never 
could before, Jesus’ moral emphases: 
spiritual virtues, supreme; spiritual mean- 
nesses, most damnable; sins of sudden 
passion, tremendously disapproved but 
mercifully forgiven. As one takes the 
moral measure of some of the worst of 
these men, rough as sin but loyal as the 
saints, one keeps recalling a verse of the 
gospels: ‘Jesus saith unto them, Verily I 
say unto you that the publicans and the 
harlots go into the Kingdom of God be- 
fore you.’” 


Returning soldiers see ahead of them 
a generation facing prodigious prob- 
lems, on whose successful solution the 
weal of humanity depends. They see 
arising questions of international or- 
ganization and of social justice which, 
unanswered, may defeat even the 
splendid victory that has been won. 
They want to feel that their sacrifices 


A VICTIM OF TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY MULTIPLICITY 


HE tumult of war obscured 

the significance of the death 

in Washington, a few months 

ago, of Henry Adams. Only 

the reader of “The Education 

of Henry Adams,”* now accessible to 
the public for the first time, is in“™ 
position to estimate the manysidedness 
oi one of the most remarkable literary 
figures that this generation has pro- 
duced. We find William Marion Reedy, 
in the Mirror, characterizing Adams as 
“a New England Amiel or Obermann— 
with a trace of Samuel Butler,” while 
Henry Osborn Taylor, in the Altlantic, 
speaks of “a New England Montaigne.” 
But literary analogies are perilous, and 
it is difficult to imagine any of the 
authors named writing a History of 
the United States (1807-1817) in nine 
volumes, with ancillary lives of Albert 
Gallatin and John Randolph. Henry 
Adams’ historical writings never had a 
wide circulation. He complained at one 
time that he had only three serious 
readers—John Hay, Abram Hewitt and 
Wayne McVeagh. Yet he is authori- 
tative in the fields that he treats and 
is recognized as such throughout the 
world. A story was recently printed 
to the effect that the late President 
Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
* Tue Epucation oF Henry Apams. AN 


AvrosiocraPHy. With an _ Introduction by 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Houghton Mifflin. 


and that the deaths of their comrades 
have not been in vain. They want a 
fairer, more fraternal world to show 
for their travail. But “only vaguely, 
if at all,” says Dr. Fosdick, “do they 
associate the churches with that deep 
desire or rely on them to help much 
in achieving it.” He concludes: 


“These men are learning everything 
that fellowship in devotion, sacrifice, 
suffering and death can teach. At their 
best they are very gallant gentlemen. At 
times a minister who lives with them turns 
bitterly upon himself—O sleek and satin- 
voiced dominie, what can you tell these 
men about life’s realities? And when 
these men smite the churches with their 
criticism, they strike us where we live. 

“These accusations of the soldiers pierce 
like spear-thrusts into the heart of a 
churchman with the army. His comfort 
is that a deeper message from the army’s 
men still is lurking underneath. One who 
lives with them feels at times not so much 
the sharpness of their criticism as he 
feels the poignancy of the appeal which, 
often dumbly, they are making to the 


churches. I heard a lecturer, speaking to- 


a great audience of Americans in France, 
turn aside to plead with them about the 
church. He pictured to them their pos- 
sible return to America, not negligent of 





the church, or alien, but concerned to 
blow to smithereens ‘the conventionalities 
that impede her usefulness and to make 
of her again the place where those who 
march with God can find their point of 
rallying. Not even denunciation of the 
Kaiser called out more long and eager 
cheers. 

“Once let these men feel that the 
churches have been stabbed wide awake, 
that, like all other institutions in this 
direful, slaughterous generation, they are 
resolutely planning for a new and greater 
day, and the best men of the army will 
run out to them. Atheism is negligible 
at the front. The army as a whole be- 
lieves overwhelmingly in God and im- 
mortality. The churches’ day of crisis 
with the army’s men is also her day 
of unprecedented opportunity. Let the 
churches proclaim social aims worth 
fighting for, not a mere selfish gospel of 
safety; let them lift up the central faiths 
of the Christian life, with the fringes 
hanging how they will; let them make 
ethical negations only the shadows cast 
by the great light of positive ideals; let 
them practise as well as preach fraternity; 
and, doing these things, let them draw 
together in one common cause, because 
they have learned how much they all 
agree and how insignificantly they differ! 
They need not fear the return of the 
army, if they will do that.” 


%~, 


The World Existed for the Edu- 


cation of Henry Adams, and 


reproached him toward the end of his 
life for having ceased to write. Mr. 
Adams responded: “My historical writ- 
ings have already cost me $60,000. I 
think I have done my share.” 

The record of the Adams family is 
wrought into the very fibre of this 
country. In Rock Creek Cemetery in 
Washington may be seen the famous 
monument of Grief created by Saint 
Gaudens in memory of Mrs. Henry 
Adams and now covering her husband. 
Adams’ great - grandfather was John 
Adams, second President of the United 
States. His grandfather was John 
Quincy Adams, sixth President. “A 
President was a matter of course in 
every respectable family,’ he says 
apropos of his Boston ancestry. The 
father of Henry Adams was Charles 
Francis Adams, Sr., the. American 
Minister to England at the time of 
the Civil War. Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., his older brother, fought in the 
Civil War, was head of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and became President 
of the American Historical Association. 
Another brother, Brooks Adams, is an 
authority on economic subjects. 

Henry Adams differs from all the 
other members of his family in his 
excessive introspection. His autobiog- 
raphy is the story of a soul unsatisfied. 
He wanted to find an answer to the 


Yet It Couldn’t Educate Him 


riddle of life—to lift, if possible, “the 
heavy and the weary weight of all 
this unintelligible world.” He never 
succeeded. There was a time when 
he thought he had discovered a key to 
history in the thirteenth century and 
the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, and 
he wrote a book in 1904 entitled “Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres: a Study of 
Thirteenth-Century Unity.” From that 
point he proposed to fix a position for 
himself which he could label, “The 
Education of Henry Adams: a Study 
of Twentieth-Century Multiplicity.” 
But the idea was never finally worked 
out. All that we see clearly is that he 
grappled with the mightiest problems 
and fell defeated under them. “Life 
has become almost intolerable,” he said 
to a companion on the day before he 
died. 

“Adams, you reason too much,” the 
painter, John La Farge, exclaimed dur- 
ing the course of a trip to the South 
Seas that the two took together. 
Reasoning “too much” was Adams’ 
malady. As a boy of ten he began to 
ask himself in great perplexity: What 
was he—where was he going? Even 
then “he felt that something was 
wrong, but he concluded that it must 
be Boston.” 


“The atmosphere of education in which 
he lived was colonial, revolutionary, al- 
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most Cromwellian, as tho he were steeped, 
from his greatest grandmother’s birth, in 
the odor of political crime. Resistance to 
something was the law of New England 
nature: the boy looked out on the world 
with this instinct of resistance; for num- 
berless generations his predecessors had 
viewed the world chiefly as a thing to 
be reformed, filled with evil forces to be 
abolished, and they saw no reason to 
suppose that they had wholly succeeded 
in the abolition; their duty was un- 
changed. That duty implied not only re- 
sistance to evil, but hatred of it. Boys 
naturally look on all force as an enemy 
and generally find it so, but the New Eng- 
lander, whether boy or man, in his long 
struggle with a stingy or hostile universe, 
had learned also to love the pleasure of 
hating; his joys were few.” 


His family, he continues, was an 
atmosphere, rather than an influence. 
He expresses astonishment that the 
flock of “turbulent children,” of which 
he was one, “given free rein by their 
parents, or indifferent to check,” should 
on the whole have turned out as well 
as they did. He goes on to speak of 
his early reaction from the Unitarian 
religion in which he was reared: 


“They proclaimed [the Unitarian clergy] 
as their merit that they insisted on no 
doctrine, but taught, or tried to teach, the 
means of leading a virtuous, useful, un- 
selfish life, which they held to be suffi- 
cient for salvation. For them, difficulties 
might be ignored; doubts were waste of 
thought; nothing exacted solution. Boston 
had solved the universe; or had offered 
and realized the best solution yet tried. 
The problem was worked out. 

“Of all the conditions of his youth 
which afterwards puzzled the grown-up 
man, this disappearance of religion puz- 
zled him most. The boy went to church 
twice every Sunday; he was taught to 
read his Bible, and he learned religious 
poetry by heart; he believed in a mild 
Deism; he prayed; he went through all 
the forms; but neither to him nor to his 
brothers or sisters was religion real. 
Even the mild discipline of the Unitarian 
Church was so irksome that they all 
threw it off at the first possible moment, 
and never afterwards entered a church. 
The religious instinct had vanished, and 
could not be revived, altho one made in 
later life many efforts to recover it.” 


His schooling gave him scant satis- 
faction. “He always reckoned his 
school days, from ten to sixteen years 
old, as time thrown away. Latin and 
Greek he could, with the help of the 
modern languages, learn more com- 
pletely by the intelligent work of six 
weeks than in the six years he spent 
on them at school.” He spent four 
years at Harvard. The impression of 
others was that he was a success at 
college, for he was elected class orator. 
But all he can say of it is that class 
day afforded him and the class poet 
an occasion for “reciting such plati- 
tudes as their own experience and 
their mild censors permitted them to 


utter,” and that one of his relatives re- 
marked of it that “as the work of so 
young a man the oration was singularly 
wanting in enthusiasm.” The net re- 
sult of the four years he characterizes 
as “negative.” 

The next step in his education was 
a visit to Berlin to study civil law. His 
first lecture was his last. “He h 
thought Harvard College a_torpid 
school, but it was instinct with life 
compared with all that he could see 
of the University of Berlin.” Eighteen 
months of “accidental education” at 
Dresden followed. Then he went to 
Rome, and he makes the comment: 
“Rome was the worst spot on earth 
to teach nineteenth-century youth what 
to do with a twentieth-century world.” 

In 1860, Adams returned to America. 
His father, Charles Francis Adams, 
Sr., was at that time a Congressman, 
and Henry became his secretary. When 
the Civil War broke out, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams was appointed Minister to 
England. His son crossed the ocean 
with him. The two were associated in 
the critical days that followed. Henry 
Adams gives vivid pen-portraits of 
Lord Palmerston, Earl Russell, Mr. 
Gladstone, Delane of the Times, 
Monckton Milnes, Swinburne, and 
other celebrities. His experiences con- 
tributed to his education, but did not 
satisfy him. He tells us: 


“In spite of personal wishes, intentions 
and prejudices; in spite of civil wars and 
diplomatic education; in spite of deter- 
mination to be actual, daily and practical, 
Henry Adams found himself, at twenty- 
eight, still in English society, dragged on 
one side into English dilettantism, which 
of all dilettantism he held the most futile; 
and, on the other into American anti® 
quarianism, which of all antiquarianism 
he held the most foolish. This was the 
result of five years in London. Even 
then he knew it to be a false start. He 
had wholly lost his way. If he were ever 
to amount to anything, he must begin a 
new education, in a new place, with a new 
purpose.” 


He returned to America and devoted 
himself to observations of political life 
in Washington. This was the period 
of “reconstruction” when the miasma 
following the war infected every circle, 
even the highest. Adams wrote up the 
Gold Conspiracy of 1869, and he and 
his older brother Charles Francis 
Adams described the cognate scandal 
of the Erie Railroad. Adams had no 
doubt that the trail of Jay Gould and 
Jim Fisk led to the Treasury Depart- 
ment if not to the White House itself. 
“When he raised his eyes to the loftiest 
and most triumphant results of politics 
—to Mr. Boutwell, Mr. Conkling, or 
even to Mr. Sumner—he could not 
honestly say that such an education, 
even when it carried one up to these 
unattainable heights, was worth any- 


” 


thing.” The theory of biological prog- 
ress, of which he had gained a glimpse 
in London, seemed an utter illusion. 
“That two thousand years after Alex- 
ander the Great and Julius Cesar, a 
man like Grant should be called—and 
should actually and truly be—the high- 
est product of the most advanced 
evolution, made evolution ludicrous.” 

From this slough of despond Adams 
was rescued by President Eliot, who 
invited him to become Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. He held the position from 
1870 to 1877 and was regarded as a 
great teacher both by his pupils and 
by his associates, but to him his work 
was “a failure.” He had accepted, 
during this period, the editorship of the 
North American Review. It pleased 
him as little as teaching. “A year or 
two of education as editor satiated 
most of his appetite for that career 
as a profession. After a very slight 
experience, he said no more on the 
subject. He felt willing to let any one 
edit, if he himself might write. Vul- 
garly speaking, it was a dog’s life when 
it did not succeed, and little better 
when it did.” 

A more hopeful note is injected into 
a glorification of the career of John 
Hay as Ambassador to England and 
afterwards as Secretary of State. Hay 
and Adams were lifelong friends, and 
lived next door to one another in 
Washington. But the pessimistic spirit 
reappears in a memorable passage 
toward the close of the book: 


“He was kept alive by irritation at find- 
ing his life so thin and fruitless. Mean- 
while he watched mankind march on, like 
a train of pack-horses on the Snake River, 
tumbling from one morass into another, 
and at short intervals, for no reason but 
temper, falling to butchery, like Cain. 
Since 1850, massacres had become so 
common that society scarcely noticed 
them unless they summed up hundreds of 
thousands, as in Armenia; wars had been 
almost continuous, and were beginning 
again in Cuba, threatening in South Af- 
rica, and possible in Manchuria; yet im- 
partial judges thought them not mere- 
ly unnecessary, but foolish—induced by 
greed of the coarsest class, as tho the 
Pharaohs or the Romans were still rob- 
bing their neighbors. The robbery might 
be natural and inevitable, but the murder 
seemed altogether archaic.” 


In all this Robert Morss Lovett, of 
the Dial, sees the effort after the un- 
attainable, the love of the impossible— 
the note of Quixotism in Adams’ mind. 
He writes: 


“There is something fundamentally 
Quixotic in the way in which Adams’ 
brain was heated by such books as Judge 
Stallo’s ‘Scientific Concepts,’ and Karl 
Pearson’s ‘Grammar of Science,’ as was 
the Knight of La Mancha’s by his ro- 
mances of chivalry. But to dismiss the 
matter thus would be to lose the true 
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meaning of Henry Adams’ character. It 
was a kind of Quixotism worthy of a 
New Englander that led Adams, with- 
out religion, sex, or science, to try to im- 
pose a unity on the world as complete as 
the Summa of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
to learn the secret of the most potent 
force the western world had ever felt, to 
make himself ‘an instrument of measure, 
a barometer, pedometer, radiometer, of 
thought motion’ and the reactions of man 
and nature. He scorned the easier way 
of pragmatic philosophies, and grappled 
with the multiplicities of his universe in 
the spirit of Browning’s Grammarian. 
And he has left a record of his search 
and struggle and failure, shot through 
with cynicism, irony, and self-contempt, 
and yet as sincere, moving, and significant 
as any that has ever come from New 
England. One unity he achieved or rather 
maintained in the face of betrayal with- 
out and distrust within himself—a unity 
of attitude as complete as that of Cotton 
Mather, or Jonathan Edwards, or John 


ZIONISM AS A MENACE 


Quincy Adams. Education was in a sense 
to Adams what religion was to them, the 
one the approved method of our day as 
the other was of theirs. It was not ex- 
actly Adams’ fault that while their faith 
led them to the City of God, Adams’ led 
only to the reductio ad absurdum.” 


Stark Young, in the Bookman, de- 
scribes Henry Adams as “the fastidious 
oytcome of a Cromwellian, bourgeois, 
restricted culture that came from the 
Puritans westward.” He continues: 


“Henry Adams, like all Puritans, had 
the instinct for a fight, for reforming 
something; an odd tangent, I fancy, per- 
haps, from their mistrust of pleasure. 
Where the Catholic churches allow 
franker pleasures, Puritanism is the chief 
religion that permits to its flock the more 
veiled and exquisite pleasure of being 
gloomy and disagreeable. Henry Adams, 
being of all things a gentleman and a 
thoroughbred, spent his life generous] 


as 


TO WORLD-PEACE of 


T is generally understood that one 
of the results of the war is to be 
the establishment of a Jewish State 
in Palestine; but only a few of 
those who have followed the plan 

grasp the practical difficulties in the 
way of its realization. Palestine is a 
province of Syria, and contains at the 
present time a population of about 
730,000. Of these only 100,000 are Jews. 
The remaining 630,000 comprise some 
Christians and a solid Arabic-speaking 
Moslem block of 550,000, in racial and 
religious sympathy with the neighbor- 
ing Arabs of Syria, Mesopotamia, Ara- 
bia and Egypt. It seems that the 
growth of Zionism has greatly alarmed 
the non-Jewish inhabitants of Pales- 


tine. Their fears have found articu- 
late expression during the period of 
British occupation. Representatives of 
the Christians and Mohammedans have 
petitioned the British Government to 
protect the non-Jewish property-own- 
ers, who have felt compelled under the 
present stress to sell their properties 
to the moneyed Zionists at any price. 
They have asked that Government 
to establish in Palestine agricultural 
banks to enable the land-owners to 
secure loans at a reasonable rate of 
interest. They have demanded: also 
that the Arabic language be made by 
fiw the “official” national tongue of 
Syria. 

All this is recorded by Dr. Abraham 














enterprize. 








CREATING AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION IN PALESTINE 


A picture showing the buildings of the Jewish Technical Institute rising in Haifa 
on the Mediterranean. Jacob Schiff, of New Yark, contributed $100,000 toward this 








studying from others and reforming him- 
self. 
“Henry Adams himself would have 


found it food for thought that in the. 


year when the market was flooded with 
war books, mostly crude and worthless, 
red blood and big sales, this book should 
appear: this cool, biting, thoroughbred in- 
telligence, this urbane and almost courtly 
glass turned on all the tumult and noise 
and beauty and vulgarity and profound 
passion of the day. He is as far from the 
beauty and the splendid passion of it all 
as he is from the scrambling vulgarity, 
and so is the book. But the Autobio- 
graphy is a kind of book that Europeans 
like to call un-American, meaning, with 
superior malice, that they do not expect 
such cosmopolitanism, and easy approach, 
such scientific and sophisticated honesty, 
such elegance and point, such security of 
comparative acquaintance. If this is to 
be the last service of the Adams family 
to their country, it is at least as distin- 
euished as any they have rendered.” 


The ‘‘Jewish Homeland’’ Viewed 


a Violation of the Principle 
National Self-Determination 


Mitrie Rihbany, author of “The Syrian 
Christ,” in his new book, “America, 
Save the Near East.”* He speaks for 
the Syrians, and he says: 


“The Syrians perceive that the goal of 
Zionism is the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Jewish State in Palestine, or at 
least the establishment of an autonomous 
Jewish State under the protection of 
some foreign Power. Under the auspices 
of the Zionists, Palestine must either be 
detached from Syria and ‘given -to the 
Jews,’ or become a ‘sphere of influence.’ 

“The intelligent Syrians realize that in- 
dependent nationalism is not what the 
Zionists insist upon at present, but they 
‘seem to be certain that nothing short of 
that would be able to make the Zionist 
program a reality. 

“The claim that Palestine is the Jew’s 
homeland is not fully conceded by the 
non-Jews in that country, especially the 
Mohammedans. It was the Jew’s home- 
land, which he acquired by the sword 
from former owners. His _ successful 
conquest of the land gave him the right 
to possess it. But the Moslem is the 
later conqueror of Palestine. He also 
acquired it by the sword, and built in it 
homes and shrines. So if the successful 
conquest of a land carries with it the right 
of ownership, then it is the Mohammedan 
and not the Jew who has the prior claim 
to the ownership of Palestine. Again; the 
Jew’s plea that the Holy Land should be 
given to him on religious grounds is not 
absolutely valid. When he came he built 
his religious shrines on the foundations 
of the shrines of the ‘nations of the land’ 
which he had destroyed. 

“Palestine is an integral part of Syria. 
It is dear to the devotees of three great 
faiths. The majority of its present in- 
habitants are non-Jews. Therefore, for 


~ * America, SavE THE Near East. By _ Abra- 
ham Mitrie Rihbany. The Beacon Press, Boston. 
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“THE UNIVERSE 


any European Power, or Powers, to favor 
the Jews would be an act of violent in- 
justice to its non-Jewish inhabitants and 
an irremovable cause for future troubles.” 


In even stronger terms, Herbert 
Adams Gibbons declares, in the Cen- 
tury, his conviction that the attempt 
to create a Jewish State in Palestine 
would give birth to an alarming anti- 
Semitic movement throughout the Mos- 
lem world, resulting in boycotts and 
pogroms. Dr. Adams is intimately 
acquainted with Eastern problems. He 
was at one time Professor of History 
and Political Economy in Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople. He says that 
many ardent Zionists have no concep- 
tion of the delicate problems involved 
in the actual embodiment of the Zionist 
program, and he tries to show that 
Zionism, as at present formulated, is 
irreconcilable with the principle of self- 
determination of nations repeatedly 
enunciated by President Wilson. He 
writes: 


“How can the setting up of the Jewish 
‘national home’ in Palestine fail to affect 
the civil and religious rights of the 
present inhabitants of the land? What 
other result can it possibly have than to 
rob the Palestinian Arabs of their hope 
to evolve into a modern, self-governing 
state? The spirit of the twentieth century 
is unalterably opposed to government by 
communities constituted on _ theocratic 
principles. The evolution of self-govern- 
ing democracies has been possible only 
through unification and _ secularization. 
Utah is an illustration. Doing away with 
polygamiy was simply the rallying cry in 
the inevitable conflict with Mormonism. 
In Zionist congresses delegates have fre- 
quently advocated making the United 
States ‘the promised land.’ But the an- 
swer always was that the ideals of Zion- 
ism could not be realized under the 
American system of civil government. 
Mr. Lloyd George is now an enthusiastic 
advocate of Zionism—for Palestine. But 


JUSTICE HOLMES OUT- 
LINES HIS PHILOSOPHY 


O what you want, but want 

what is right—such, in a 

sentence, is the quintessence 

of an essay on “Natural 

Law” recently contributed to 

the Harvard Law Review by Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the United 
States Supreme Court. This maxim 
may seem too vague to be of much 
value, but at least it can serve as a 
starting - point. Justice Holmes recog- 
nizes that we are all seeking “absolute 
truth.” The question is, can we ever 
achieve it? “It is not enough for the 
knight of romance that you agree that 
his lady is a very nice girl—if you do 
not admit that she is the best that God 
ever made or will make, you must fight. 
There is in all men a demand for the 
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years ago, when he was 





lawyer for the organ- 
ization at the time of 
the eastern African 
proposal, he told his 
clients frankly that they 
would have to change 
their scheme of govern- 
ing Zion if Zion was 
to be established in a 
British colony. 

“When the whole 
world is moving to- 
ward democracy, shall 
we compel the Arabs 
of Palestine to live 
under a polity emanci- 
pation from which is 
the cornerstone of our 
own liberties? The 
Zionist answers that 
the Arabs already live 
under that polity, and 
that precisely because 
there is no question of 
asking the inhabitants 
of the country to 
change existing institu- 
tions, Palestine is the 
ideal country for the 
erection of ‘the na- 
tional home.’ But the 
answer reveals a dan- 
gerous ignorance of 
existing institutions in 





Palestine. Commenta- 
tors on the Koran have 
invariably represented “Philosophy,” 


the theocratic system 
of government as a 


human thought.” 
Mohammedan _ theoc- 








HIS CONCEPTION OF NATURAL LAW INCLUDES 


says Justice Holmes, “does not furnish motives, 
but it shows men that they are not fools for doing what the 
already want to do. 4 
we throw ourselves away, the vista of the farthest stretch of 








QUIXOTISM 


It opens, to the forlorn hopes on whic 








racy. It is not against 

the law to tolerate non-Mohammedan 
millets [religious communities] as long as 
the Christian and Jewish sects do not 
aspire to political domination or do not 
interpret their autonomy as a right in- 
stead of as a free, and temporary, gift. 
In the Ottoman Empire prerogatives of 
the millets, like the capitulations govern- 
ing foreigners, originated in the in- 
adaptability of Mohammedan law to meet 
the needs of non-Moslems. The con- 





cessions were not wrung from the Turk 
by force. They were granted freely to 
avoid bother. 

“By establishing a non-Mohammedan 
theocracy, on a present footing of equality 
and with the prospect of some day be- 
coming the master, we should be sanction- 
ing the perpetuation of the very system 
of government that needs to be changed if 
the peoples of the near East are to par- 
ticipate in our durable peace.” 


‘“We Have the Infinite Behind Us,”’ 


He Says; ‘“‘It Gives Us Our Only 


superlative, so much so that the poor 
devil who has no other way of reaching 
it attains it by getting drunk. It seems 
to me that this demand is at the bottom 
of the philosopher’s effort to prove 
that truth is absolute and of the 
jurist’s search for criteria of universal 
validity.” 

“T used to say, when I was young,” 
Justice Holmes continues, “that truth 
was the majority vote of that nation 
that could lick all others.” Certainly 
“truth” of a very real sort is being 
created by the victors in the war that 
has just come to a close. Perhaps, for 
any man, truth may be defined as the 
system of his (intellectual) limita- 
tions; and the fact that gives it 
objectivity is that his fellow men are 


But Our Adequate Significance”’ 


to a greater or less extent subject to 
the same Can’t Helps. “If I think,” 
Justice Holmes says, “that I am sitting 
at a table I find that the other persons 
present agree with me; so if I say that 
the sum of the angles of a triangle is 
equal to two right angles. If I am in 
a minority of one they send for a 
doctor or lock me up; and I am so far 
able to transcend the to me convincing 
testimony of my senses or my reason 
as to recognize that if I am alone 
probably something is wrong with my 
works.” 

Certitude, the argument proceeds, is 
not the test of certainty. We have 
been cock-sure of too many things that 
were not so. 

“Property, friendship and truth have a 
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common root in time. One can not be 
wrenched from the rocky crevices into 
which one has grown for many years 
without feeling that one is attacked in 
one’s life. What we most love and revere 
generally is determined by early associa- 
tions. I love granite rocks and barberry 
bushes, no doubt because with them were 
my earliest joys that reach back through 
the past eternity of my life. But while 
one’s experience thus makes certain pref- 
erences dogmatic for one’s self, recogni- 
tion of how they came to be so leaves one 
able to see that others, poor souls, may 
be equally dogmatic about something 
else. And this again means skepticism. 
Not that one’s belief or love does not 
remain. Not that we would not fight and 
die for it if important—we all, whether 
we know it or not, are fighting to make 
the kind of a world that we should like— 
but that we have learned to recognize 
that others will fight and die to make a 
different world, with equal sincerity or 
belief. Deep-seated preferences can not 
be argued about—you can not argue a 
man into liking a glass of beer—and 
therefore, when differences are sufficiently 
far-reaching, we try to kill the other man 
rather than let him have his way. But 
that is perfectly consistent with admitting 
that, so far as appears, his grounds are 
just as good as ours.” 


It is true, Justice Holmes concedes, 
that beliefs and wishes have a tran- 
scendental basis in the sense that their 
foundation is arbitrary. You cannot 
help entertaining and feeling them, and 
there is an end of it. As an arbitrary 
fact people wish to live, and we say 
with various degrees of certainty that 


THE CURE FOR 
BOLSHEVISM 


HE “menace of Bolshevism” 
and the possibility of a Bol- 
shevist revolution in Amer- 
ica have been favorite topics 
in our press during recent 
weeks. A writer in the New York 
Times,. who has discoursed on the 
subject at considerable length, tells us 
that in America we have had our 
Bolsheviki. “Frank Tannenbaum, Scott 
Nearing, Emma Goldman and others 
of their stamp have been the leaders 
in this movement.” Bolshevism, he 
says, is “based upon ignorance,” and 
the remedy for American Bolshevism 
is Americanization. “In reality,” he 
continues, “there is no such thing as 
‘American Bolshevism,’ for as soon as 
any man in this country becomes 
Americanized he is far too intelligent 
and well-informed to swallow the mis- 
representations of the Bolsheviki.” 

On all of this Allan Benson, in 
his new paper, Reconstruction (New 
York), comments: 

“Bolshevism, in the sense that it stands 
for the rule of a ruthless, tyrannical 
minority, is a thing to be avoided—grant 
that. But what shall we say of the 


they can do so only on certain condi- 
tions. But to say this is not to assert 
a hard-and-fast “duty” or a preexisting 
“right.” It simply means that if you 
don’t live in such and such a way, you 
will have to suffer the consequences. 
Justice Holmes cites the fact that so- 
ciety has no scruples about sacrificing 
the lives of its members in times of 
war. He recalls a very tender-hearted 
judge being of opinion that closing a 
hatch to stop a fire and the destruction 
of a cargo was justified even if it was 
known that doing so would stifle a man 
below. Proceeding from the social to 
the universal, Justice Holmes points out 
that the part can not swallow the 
whole, and declares: “If we believe 
that we come out of the universe, not 
it out of us, we must admit that we do 
not know what we are talking about 
when we speak of brute matter.” He 
writes further: “We do know that a 
certain complex of energies can wag 
its tail and another can make syllo- 
gisms. These are among the powers of 
the unknown, and if, as may be, it has 
still greater powers that we can not 
understand, as Fabre in his studies of 
instinct would have us believe, studies 
that gave Bergson one of the strongest 
strands for his philosophy and enabled 
Maeterlinck to make us fancy for a 
moment that we heard a clang from 
behind phenomena—if this be true, why 
should we not be content? Why should 
we employ the energy that is furnished 
to us by the cosmos to defy it and 





shake our fist at the sky? It seems to 
me silly.” The argument concludes: 


“That the universe has in it more than 
we understand, that the private soldiers 
have not been told the plan of campaign, 
or even that there is one, rather than 
some vaster unthinkable to which every 
predicate is an impertinence, has no bear- 
ing upon our conduct. We still shall 
fight—all of us because we want to live, 
some, at least, because we want to realize 
our spontaneity and prove our powers, 
for the joy of it, and we may leave to 
the unknown the supposed final valuation 
of that which in any event has value to 
us. It is enough for us that the universe 
has produced us and has within it, as 
less than it, all that we believe and love. 
If we think of our existence not as that 
of a little god outside but as that of a 
ganglion within, we have the infinite be- 
hind us. It gives us our only but our 
adequate significance. A grain of sand 
has the same, but what competent person 
supposes that he understafds a grain of 
sand? That is as much beyond our grasp 
as man. If our imagination is strong 
enough to accept the vision of ourselves 


-aS parts inseverable from the rest, and 


to extend our final interest beyond the 
boundary of our skins, it justifies the 
sacrifice even of our lives for ends out- 
side of ourselves. The motive, to be 
sure, is the common wants and ideals that 
wefind in man. Philosophy does not fur- 
nish motives, but it shows men that they 
are not fools for doing what they already 
want to do. It opens, to the forlorn 
hopes on which we throw ourselves away, 
the vista of the farthest stretch of human 
thought, the chords of a harmony that 
breathes from the unknown.” 


‘‘Relief from Unutterable Mis- 
ery,’’ Says Allan Benson, ‘‘Is the 
Only Remedy for Bolshevism’’ 


stupidity of a writer who hurls against 
it such contradictory absurdities as the 
ones quoted? If Bolshevism is based 
upon ignorance, what shall we say of the 
American universities who conferred de- 
grees upon Scott Nearing or employed 
him as a professor? If the remedy for 
Bolshevism be Americanization, how does 
it happen that the Times writer names 
Mr. Nearing as a Bolshevik? He was 
born in this country and educated here. 
If a common workingman, after he has 
been Americanized, is ‘far too intelligent 
and well-informed’ to accept Bolshevism, 
how comes it that Mr. Nearing is accused 
of having accepted it? Is it because Mr. 
Nearing is less intelligent and less well- 
informed than the average workingman ?” 


Americanization, Mr. Benson pro- 
ceeds, is no remedy for Bolshevism. 
“If it were, Russification would be a 
remedy. for Russian Bolshevism and 
Germanization would be a remedy for 
German Bolshevism.” Nor, in Mr. 
Benson’s view, is education the remedy. 
He points out that Dr. Liebknecht, 
leader of the German Bolsheviki, no 
more lacks education than does Scott 
Nearing. “Relief from unutterable 


misery,” we are told, “is the only 


remedy for Bolshevism. Bolshevism is 
nothing but the wild, angry cry of a 
body and soul in pain.” Grind a people 
into the earth long enough and some 
of them will become Bolsheviki. Deny 
them all hope of relief from govern- 
mental authorities and still others will 
adopt the Trotzky idea. “It is not a 
matter of lacking intelligence, or lack- 
ing education, or lacking knowledge of 
the institutions of the country in which 
one lives. It is a matter of believing 
that burdens too heavy longer to be 
borne can be thrown off in no other 
way.” We read further: 

“Russia went down first because the 
suffering there had been the greatest, the 
most prolonged and the most nearly 
hopeless. A Bolshevist party arose in 
Germany when, defeated, starving and 
disillusioned, the people realized the full 
enormity of the crime committed against 
them by their rulers. The phenomenon 
of Bolshevism is in reality but a great 
gesture of pain brought about by the 
crushing weight of war added to burdens 
that were already heavy. This war-weight 
rests heavily upon the whole world, not 
only in the form of sorrow for the slain 
but in the two hundred billions of debt 
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CULT WORSHIP: THE LAST VANITY 


upon which the people must pay interest 
before they can eat. Every government 
that does not intend to give its people 
a square deal may therefore well fear 
Bolshevism. In such times as these, ideas 
are sometimes as ‘catching’ as Spanish 
influenza. Weaken the social body with 
suffering and despair and the proper en- 
vironment is formed for the reception of 
the germs.” 


Notwithstanding what our optimists 
may say, there has long been in 
America a great deal of misery and 
dissatisfaction. Mr. Benson speaks of 
working and living conditions in fac- 
tory-centers. He cites statistics of 
malnutrition among schoolchildren. He 


recalls that Dr. Eliot, in a recent 
lecture, discovers illiteracy among the 
American people as high as 7.7 per 
cent. “Conditions in America are tem- 
porarily improved, and normally they 
are not as bad as they are elsewhere. 
But conditions here would soon be 
worse than they are elsewhere if the 
rest of the world were to go ahead 
while we stood still. And the rest of 
the world is going ahead!” The argu- 
ment concludes: 

“The best interests of America depend 
upon orderly progress according to law. 
We have here the political machinery with 
which to make the law what we please. 
No minority has a right to rule and any 


CULT FEAR AS THE DICTA- 
TOR OF MORAL CONDUCT 


HAT the daily conduct of most 
men and women is shaped not 
so much by abstract moral 
standards as by the fear of 
what other men and women 

will think of a departure from custom, 
is the position taken by Elliott J. Claw- 
son in an article entitled “Cult Wor- 
ship: The Last Vanity,” in the Over- 
land Monthly. He says: “The fact is, 
moral law, itself, never was effective 
in governing actual questions concern- 
ing what is right and wrong.” He tells 
us further: 


“As ‘social animals’ all men are very 
much the same; afraid of the same things, 
in different clothes and under different 
names, perhaps, but, albeit, the same 
things. That is one reason why Abbé 
Renan said that one man was as all men 
as one day was as all days. We read 
Turgenev’s ‘Poems in Prose,’ written of 
a different time, society and stage than 
ours, and we say: ‘Isn’t that true? I 
know just that man he means.’ Of course 
we know that man because he is all men. 
But the smaller definition is: there have 
always been but two men in the world; 
myself and all-men.” 


The same writer calls attention to the 
fact that there are whole classes of 
men and women nowadays who admit 
that they do not know of any kind of 
a God whatsoever. They are “scien- 
tists, doctors, students, Socialists, zanies 
and dilettantes who strike that bizar 
attitude for effect.” He continues: 


“The savant is one of the all-men. His 
cult usually wears antinomian-style vests, 
but what’s in a vest? He, however, has 
discarded many of the local trimmings 
which complicate even a momentary be- 
holdment of the cavernous stream which 
rumbles de profundis the undiscovered, 
unnamed motif which distinguishes the 
homo from its kindred genera. 

“The savant does not fear God. It is 
said that he did so a long time ago, but 
that, also, is improbable. The savant, 
however, nearly always believes himself 
to be a gentleman or a genius or an an- 


archist or something. And the cult to 
which he alleges depends upon the kind of 
a gentleman or anarchist he believes him- 
self to be. 

“He says: ‘It is no crime to murder a 
man if the deed is done gracefully.’ He 
does not fear that God will smite him if 
he murders, because he does not believe 
in a smiting God, nor a burning hell, at 
all. He knows:that he and his friends 
believe that the civic law against murder 
is not moral any more than the marriage 
pronounced by the justice of the peace is 
more the bond of God than the clink of 
the gipsies’ anvil. He knows that war 
is just as much murder as it was for Bill 
Sykes to beat in his wife’s head with a 
bludgeon. He knows that if he kills a 
man or a woman his moral conscience 
will not chide him any more than for 
stepping on an ant or for being a Na- 
poleon. 

“But: 

“He knows that the cult to which he 
belongs does not murder people any more 
than it indulges in petty thefts or pardons 
Oscar Wildes. And he realizes that 
should he murder he would immediately 
lose caste in his cult. He is afraid of 
this. His membership and standing in 
that magic circle is his only civilization. 
Its law is the only one to which he bares 
his heart and says: ‘Thy will be done.’ 
He enters into what the cantists of his 
realm call immorality with gloved hands, 
surrounded by perfume and incense, and 
his hair turns prematurely gray around 
the temples, yet his heart is virgin pure 
because his cult recognizes these things. 
It says do what you will, within certain 
well-defined limits, but in a gentlemanly, 
delicate manner.” 


During the French Revolution it was 
the code of the cult of nobles to take 
their death sentences at the guillotine 
in the spirit in which they would have 
received an invitation to a royal ball. 
“It was not bravery,” according to Mr. 
Clawson; “it was simply a membership 
fee to the strongest cult that ever ex- 
isted, and which received the coup de 


grace then and with that magnificent’ 


spectacular climax.” 
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majority can rule. The people, regardless 
of the political parties for which they 
vote, always believe they are voting for 
progress. Now more than ever they de- 
mand progress. With revolution sweeping 
Europe, this is no time to trifle with the 
people of the United States. The average 
man and woman must be given a better 
chance at life. Otherwise the danger of 
Bolshevism in America may become some- 
thing more than a matter for the con- 
sideration of gentlemen who believe noth- 
ing need be done except to Americanize 
and educate the people. We need not 
fear agitators who advocate Bolshevism, 
but we should much fear gentlemen who 
would perpetuate the conditions upon 
which Bolshevism thrives.” 


‘‘The Moralities People 
Possess Have Very Little 
to Do with Their Lives’’ 


A Canadian who took part in the last 
charge of Britishers before Cronje sent 
up the white flag told Mr. Clawson 
that during an entire night he had Jain 
behind a trench with a venomous rain 
of bullets singing over his head, mo- 
mentarily expecting the order to climb 
the redoubt and charge into eternity. 
He said he firmly believed that the mo- 
ment he raised his head above that bank 
of mud it would be shot off. He prayed 
and he swore that he should not be a 
coward, not because the idea of being 
a coward appeared to him to be un- 
worthy—he did not think about that— 
but because he was afraid to lose the 
respect of his comrades-in-arms. 

Mr. Clawson was very intimate with 
a young man who was an embezzler 
and who told him.all his secrets. The 
young man’s father was an upright 
man, closely affiliated with religious or- 
ganizations. He was looked upon as a 
model citizen. On the day that he 
learned that his son had been spending 
large sums of other people’s money he 
was a broken man. He found the err- 
ing youth in the office where the shady 
transaction had taken place. Deathly 
white and with beads of sweat upon 
his brow, the first words he addressed 
to his son were not concerning his 
honor nor his God, but were: “This 
must not leak out. So and so must not 
know about this. I have worked hard 
for thirty years. With that thirty years 
and a little more I can cover the dis- 
crepancy. We will hush the matter 
up.” More than anything else was 
what his cult might think. 

It happens in the vast majority of 
cases, the writer concludes, that men 
consider much more what their cult- 
comrades think than what may be the 
effect of the breaking of any credo 
statute. In fact, “it is seldom the moral 
involved which acts as a compensation 
against the breaking of a moral law, 
and it is nearly always the cult fear 
which causes hesitancy and thought.” 
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GEORG BRANDES’S TRIBUTE TO 
THE GENIUS OF JULIUS CAESAR 


NEW book from the pen of 

the most eminent Scandina- 

vian critic, Georg Brandes, 

has always been considered 

a literary event of interna- 
tional importance. Since August, 1914, 
he has published two great works, a 
study of Voltaire and one of Goethe. 
Despite the interest they aroused in 
Europe even in war-time, the English- 
reading public is still awaiting transla- 
tions of these books. Writing in the 
N. Y. Evening Post, Julius Moritzen 
makes the further announcement that 
the first half of Brandes’s voluminous 
study of Julius Cesar is now available 
to the Scandinavian reading public. 
Since the time of Plutarch, many of 
the greatest minds have delved into 
the character of Cesar. There is by 
now little new light to be shed on the 
character of the Roman dictator. Yet 
even tho only one-half of this biog- 
raphy has thus far been published, it 
reveals brilliantly the secret of the 
Danish critic’s power. In his intro- 
duction he makes his canvas complete. 
“Color and close ‘attention to detail 
never obscure the major theme. The 
great Cesar stands before us in the 
full majesty of his office.” 

Brandes unequivocally pronounces 
judgment on anything that aims to 
lower the appreciation of this Roman 
whose services so benefited the gen- 
erations to come. It might suit the 
purposes of Shakespeare’s Antony to 
eulogize Brutus as “the noblest Roman 
of them all”; but, with Froude, Georg 
Brandes brushes aside whatever good 
traits that conspirator might have pos- 
sessed because he lost all claims to 
consideration when he delivered the 
fatal thrust that robbed the world of 
Julius Cesar. Mr. Moritzen translates: 


“That murder, committed during the 
forenoon of the 15th of March, 44 B.C., 
by sixty conspirators, with the aid of 
twenty-three dagger thrusts, is perhaps 
the most conspicuous monument that the 
history of the world contains touching 
human stupidity in the form of so-called 
idealism: of human meanness, ingratitude, 
rapacity, and rawness masquerading as 
the love of liberty. A band of jealous 
wretches, lusting for power, lacerated with 
their long knives the most genial man of 
Roman antiquity. ‘And it is a crowning 


disgrace that during the following two 
thousand years, because of mankind’s in- 
comprehensible stupidity, Brutus is placed 
alongside Cesar, yes, is estimated as even 
greater and more worthy than he.” 


It seems as if Brandes’s ability to 
work increases as the years pass, re- 
marks the Post critic. His great 
“Voltaire” was published only two 
years ago. To plan a book like this 
“Julius Cesar,” it would seem, would 
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MORE PESSIMISTIC THAN EVER 


The great Danish critic, Georg Brandes, has 
turned his attention from the tragedy of 
modern warfare to the great figures of an- 
tiquity. ‘This impression of him is by the 
French artist Rouveyre. 








necessitate the labor of many years. 
“Yet we see orderliness in recital, an 
immense, complicated and eventful 
world-period made living down to the 
veriest detail.” Mr. Moritzen declares 
that Brandes has never been more in- 
teresting, more informative, more en- 
titled to stand “as a model where 
literary construction and absolute fear- 
lessness of expression are concerned.” 
Like Froude, Brandes seems to have 
drawn freely on Appian, Plutarch, Sue- 
tonius, and Dion Cassius, as well as 
Cesar’s own writings and the letters 
and speeches of Cicero. As a Latinist, 
few European scholars equal Brandes. 
More in detail than in his volume on 
Shakespeare, Brandes points out the 
fundamental defect in the Elizabethan’s 
treatment of Julius Cesar. To follow 
the interpretation of Mr. Moritzen: 


“He explains why Shakespeare charac- 
‘Having so 


terized Czsar as he did: 
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The Greatest Roman of 
Them All, Declares the 


Great Scandinavian Critic 


arranged his drama that Brutus should 
be its tragic hero,’ he ‘had to concentrate 
his art on placing him in the foreground 
and making him fill the scene.’ Brutus 
had to be the center and pivot of every- 
thing, ‘and therefore Cesar was dimin- 
ished and belittled to such a degree, un- 
fortunately, that this matchless genius in 
war and statesmanship has become a 
miserable caricature. Brandes cleaves 
close to his earlier conception of Cesar. 
‘Generaiion: after generation,’ he now 
writes, ‘has been educated to see in 
Cesar the representative of lust of power, 
in Brutus the hero of liberty. It was not 
Pompey who through the course of time 
rivaled Cesar in the admiration of the 
nations. That honor fell to the weakest 
head among those who surrounded 
Cesar. To the masses Cesar became the 
tyrant, Brutus the hero of freedom.’” 


One of the most interesting chapters 
in the book is that in which, with a 
deep strain of melancholy, Brandes 
tells of all that Caesar accomplished and 
all that he planned to do. It is a 
passage conspicuous for its masterly 
portraiture. Mr. Moritzen translates: 


“He solved a problem that the centuries 
had failed to solve, the agrarian problem, 
the greatest question of that time as later. 
He gave relief to the provinces, stagger- 
ing under the burden imposed by Roman 
money men. He gave independence) to 
entire countries by presenting them with 
Latin citizenship, sometimes Roman. He 
decreased the size of the Roman prole- 
tariat and fought poverty by creating Ro- 
man colonies that became cradles for in- 
telligence and from where civilizing influ- 
ences could go forth among the barbarians 
of the period. 

“The conquest of Gaul, as completed by 
Cesar, is a masterpiece in accomplish- 
ment that can never be forgotten. There 
is not the slightest doubt that Cesar is 


the creator of the latter-day French na- ° 


tion, Without him the Gauls would per- 
haps a second time have thrown them- 
selves over Italy and destroyed the high 
civilization of the ancient world. It was 
Cesar’s victory that caused the Gauls to 
embrace Roman culture. These fear-in- 
spiring enemies of the Roman Empire, 
which three centuries and a half before 
had conquered Rome and humiliated the 
people, of their own free will renounced 
their religion, their customs, their lan- 
guage, yes, even their names, in order to 
take on the religion, customs, language, 
names introduced by Cesar. The civiliz- 
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ing influence bestowed by the conqueror 
is as great as it is beyond measure.” 


If this book reveals no decay of the 
Danish critic’s powers of penetration, 
its melancholy and tragic pessimism is 
perhaps deeper than in any of the other 
and earlier works of Brandes. That 
this dismay and hopelessness are deep- 
seated is indicated in his expression 
concerning literature and the war 
published recently in the Cambridge 
Magazine: 


“The bulk of the literature which has 


WISE WOMEN 


come to my notice during the war is 
propaganda-literature, whose purport is to 
put the enemy in the worst possible light 
and to cast the more flattering glamor 
round their own side. ... My own per- 
sonal view is that the war has set back 
humanity a century or more. It has 
destroyed by the hundred thousand all 
those youthful forces to which we might 
perhaps have looked for a revival of 
spiritual life. It has dried up the eco- 
nomic resources of Europe, and flung her 
nations into a bottomless pit of debt. By 
its methods of violence it has brutalized 
people’s natures to an unheard-of degree. 


WOMAN’S CHARACTER RE- 
VEALED BY FEMININE FICTION 


WOMAN’S writing is al- 
ways feminine. It cannot 
help being feminine. The 
only difficulty, notes R. 
Brimley Johnson in his re- 
cent study, “The Women Novelists” 
(Collins, London), lies in defining just 
what we mean by feminine. Women 
differ. Yet throughout all their at- 
tempts in the writing of fiction, several 
surprising facts have emerged: “Wo- 
men are born preachers and always 
work for an ideal.” Women are humor- 
ous and satirical rather than imagina- 
tive. They have a greater sense of 
moral purity than men, but a less alert 
sense of honor. Even more interesting 
is the fact that, in the writing of novels, 
men are much more apt to be senti- 
mental, romantic and emotional. ‘“Wo- 
man is the moral realist,” the English 
authority declares, “and her realism is 
not inspired by any idle ideal of art, 
but of sympathy with life.” The femi- 
nine mind in fiction is practical and 
matter of fact. Mr. Johnson notes: 


“It is curious that, with the possible 
exception of Charlotte Bronté, women 
were all stern realists: while even her 
imaginativeness can scarcely be called 
romantic. The fact is, probably, that the 
heroes and heroines of romance were 
mainly conceived for young ladies and 
popularly supposed to represent their 
ideal. Wherefore, when women began to 
express themselves, they— more or less 
consciously—set out to expose this fallacy. 
No school of writers, indeed, has more 
fearlessly or more persistently created 
their characters from flesh and blood 
than the school represented by Jane Aus- 
ten and George Eliot. None has dwelt 
more persistently on the trivial details of 
every-day life, the conquests of observa- 
tion. Whether concerned, like Miss Bur- 
ney, with the Comedy of Manners; or, 
like George Eliot, with the Analysis of 
Soul, they have one and all found their 
inspiration in human nature.” 


This is true, the critic of the London 
Times thinks, of the great women in 


fiction, but not of all the minor ones. 
It is interesting to find out that Miss 
Burney, the mother of English fiction, 
was not inspired to write through any 
moral grievance or desire to preach; 
the richness of the human scene pro- 
vided a sufficient stimulus. The whole 
history of feminine fiction, this critic 
points out, is an illuminating chapter 
in social history: 


“However strong the impulse to write 
had become, it had at the outset to meet 
opposition not only of circumstance but 
of opinion. Her first manuscripts were 
burnt by her stepmother’s orders, and 
needlework was inflicted as a penance, 
much as, a few years later, Jane Austen 
would slip her writing beneath a book if 
anyone came in, and Charlotte Bronté 
stopped in the middle of her work to 
pare the potatoes. But the domestic prob- 


lem, being overcome or compromized 
with, there remained the moral one. 
Miss Burney had showed that it was 


‘possible for a woman to write novels 
and be respectable,’ but the burden of 
proof still rested anew upon each author- 
Even so late as the mid-Victorian 
days George Eliot was accused of ‘coarse- 
ness and immorality’ in her attempt ‘to 
familiarize the minds of our young women 
in the middle and higher ranks with mat- 
ters on which their fathers and brothers 
would never venture to speak in their 
presence.’ 

“The effect of these repressions is still 
clearly to be traced in women’s work, and 
the effect is wholly to the bad. The prob- 
lem of art is sufficiently difficult in itself 
without having to respect the ignorance 
of young women’s minds or to consider 
whether the public will. think that the 
standard of moral purity displayed in 
your work is such as they have a right 
to expect from your sex. The attempt 
to conciliate, or more naturally to out- 
rage, public opinion is equally a waste 
of energy and a sin against art. It may 
have been not only with a view to obtain- 
ing impartial criticism that George Eliot 
and Miss Bronté adopted male pseu- 
donyms, but in order to free their own 
consciousness as they wrote from the 
tyranny of what was expected from their 


ess. 
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By calumnies systematically pursued on 
both sides by a half-venal, half-fanatical 
press, it has dulled the mind of Europe. 
It has poisoned the spiritual life of the 
masses through the hate that violence and 
calumny have engendered; through the 
awful hypocrisy which waits upon self- 
righteousness; it has deplenished that 
little stock of love for truth which the 
human race had laboriously amassed; and 
thus, by daily wholesale slaughter, and 
by insanely flinging away money for use- 
less and unproductive ends, it has im- 
poverished all the countries, coarsened, 
stultified, poisoned them.” 


The Women Novelists Are 
Practical, Matter of Fact 
and Severe Moral Realists 


sex. No more than men, however, could 
they free themselves from a more funda- 
mental tyranny—the tyranny of sex itself.” 


The truest answer to this, in the 
opinion of a critic of the London 
Nation, is expressed in the words of 
Madame de Staél when endeavoring 
to interview Napoleon in his bath: 
“Genius knows no sex.” High imagi- 
nation, declares this writer, overleaps 
the difference of sex as easily as it 
transcends the limitation of age and 
country. There is as little to show that 
the author of. “Wuthering Heights” 
was a woman as that the author of 
“Clarissa Harlowe” was a man. Char- 
lotte Bronté, he claims, does not reveal 
a woman’s soul in anguish more in- 
tensely than Euripides; whilst even that 
most inspired of maiden aunts, Jane 
Austen, in her conspicuously feminine 
preoccupation with the minutiae of be- 
havior and manners is no more than 
the rival of Henry James. “No!” ex- 
claims this critic. “Neither in literature 
nor in politics is there any justification 
for a Woman’s Party.” Nevertheless, 
R. Brimley Johnson’s general conclu- 
sions are to be accepted: 


“Women novelists, on the whole, it may 
be admitted, have inclined to be parochial 
and pragmatic, to be more concerned with 
manners than with movements, and to 
have produced their happiest effects more 
from observation of actual experience 
than from the exercise of pure imagina- 
tion. Their art is less disturbed by the 
impulses of curiosity or rebellion; their 
criticism of life is practical rather than 
philosophic. So much may be granted of 
the normal women; and Fanny Burney, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Jane Austen, Maria Edge- 
worth, Hannah More, Miss Ferrier, Miss 
Mitford, Mrs. Gaskell, and George Eliot 
were normal in everything except their 
gifts. The exceptions, of course, are the 
Brontés, those star-like souls whose liter- 
ary genius followed no tradition and left 
no successors. It is possibly owing to 
their refusal to conform to any commcn 
classification that the chapter devoted to 
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the Brontés is the weakest in Mr. Brim- 
ley Johnson’s book. Criticism on these 
sisters has a bad history behind it, from 
the article on ‘Jane Eyre’ in the Quarterly 
(on ‘The Green-eyed Heroines’) to the 


TWIN VOICES FROM THE 
PSYCHIC UNDERWORLD 


BJECTION has often been 

made to the characters in 

the novels of Dostoevsky 

because of their extreme ab- 

normality — abnormality that 
deprives them of reality. But a lit- 
erary critic has recently discovered a 
striking resemblance between the Dos- 
toevsky type of neurasthenic and a 
strange and powerful French polemist, 
Léon Bloy, whose posthumous work, 
“Dans les ténébres,’ has just been 
published in Paris. Bloy and Dos- 
toevsky were twin voices crying out 
from the psychic underworld. The 
underworld in which Léon Bloy lived 
is an underworld of the modern spirit, 
a pit that is digged beneath our own 
feet. “Were it not,” this authority 
writes in the London Times, “that 
their magnitudes are so utterly differ- 
ent that the mention of them together 
might give rise to misunderstanding, 
we might profitably compare Léon 
Bloy with Dostoevsky. . . . Dostoev- 
sky could have understood the French- 
man to the last hiding-place of his 
soul.” 


“Dostoevsky gave to a kindred suffer- 
ing an articulation infinitely more pro- 
found and subtle in his ‘Letters from the 
Underworld,’ but he+had the force to 
project this manifestation of his soul. It 
was no longer a confession, but a crea- 
tion. In the moment of art he could re- 
assert the dominion of the spirit by stand- 
ing aside and surveying all his own most 
desperate and abject torments as part of 
a texture which spread beyond them. He 
did not beg from so much as challenge 
the universe. But Léon Bloy is always 
le mendiant ingrat. There seems to have 
entered into him never so much as a faint 
doubt of the validity of his sufferings and 
his claims. If they are not admitted he 
makes (as he did) the immediate deduc- 
tion that the world is utterly corrupt and 
loathsome. The limitation of his mind 
appears nowhere more clearly than in the 
excesses of this essential megalomania. 
He could not indeed avoid the presenti- 
ment of his own mortality and insuffi- 
ciency, but he could reconcile himself to 
it only on condition that the universe 
should be destroyed with him. He seems 
to have been sustained by the expectation 
of an all-consuming wrath alone. Altho 
we are unacquainted with the exegesis of 
the religion he professed, we are con- 
vinced that there was never a more ap- 
palling caricature of the Christian hope 
than his interpretation of it. For him 
every word of comfort is a weapon with 
which to slay, and even the kiss of the 


review by the ineffable Lockhart condemn- 
ing the ‘repulsive vulgarity’ of ‘Wuthering 
Heights.’ Mr. Brimley Johnson follows 
these backward steps perhaps more closely 
than he realizes when he describes the 





Divine Love is an act which strikes dead 
with terror.” 

Léon Bloy, as he expressed himself 
in his terrible essays in invective, elo- 
quent, passionate and childish, may be 
looked upon as the veritable twin 
brother of the hero of Dostoevsky’s 
“Notes from Underground” recently 
published.* The London Times de- 
scribes this amazing document by the 
Russian author: 

“Tt is not a story at all, but notes upon 
himself made by a man who is utterly 
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THE UNGRATEFUL BEGGAR 


Léon Bloy, one of the greatest masters of 
the French tongue, suffered from a persecu- 
tion mania. He was a Dostoevsky character in 
real life. Perhaps this does not prove that 
the Russian characters are true to life, but that 
the French writer was stranger than Russian 
fiction. 








sick in spirit, and who sees everything 
through his own sickness. There is no 
atmosphere except that of his sickness. 
Throughout he girds at himself and at all 
mankind with the monotony of madness. 
He philosophizes; but his philosophy 
amounts to this—that there is nothing in 
man but will; and his will is evil, or 
rather sick, so sick that he cannot imagine 
a will that is not sick, or a universe as 
seen by anything except a sick mind. He 
gives us examples of the working of his 
will in action, its aimless malignity frus- 
trating and deriding his own better im- 
pulses, inflicting pain on others because 
of its own ceaseless and hopeless pain. 
There is an utter incompatibility between 
his inmost desires and values and his 
manner of expressing himself in action. 

* Wuite Nicuts aNp OtTnHer Stories. By 


Fyodor Dostoevsky. From the Russian, by Con- 
stance Garnett. Macmillan Company. 


iron-souled heroines Jane Eyre, Shirley, 
and Lucy Snow as ‘door-mats,’ and ob- 
serves that the characterization of Char- 
lotte Bronté is ‘disturbed by a somewhat 
morbid analysis of unusual passion.’” 


Léon Bloy, the French Master of 
Invective, Might Have Stepped 
out of the Pages of Dostoevsky 


Pity in his mind makes him cruel to those 
he pities; and he is exasperated with a 
universe in which it is possible for him 
so to misexpress himself. He writes, and 
Dostoevsky himself seems to be writing, 
merely to tell us that the universe is bad, 
that it has given man desires and values 
only that he may torture himself with 
them. There is no other theme but that 
in the story; and it breaks off with these 
words:—‘The notes of this paradoxalist 
do not end here, however. He could not 
refrain from going on with them, but it 
seems to us that we may stop here.’ His 
trouble was that he could not refrain from 
going on with life. Living itself was a 
bad habit with him of which he could not 
break himself; and that is all Dostoevsky 
has to tell us about him. He seems here 
to function mechanically like a man who 
has lost his temper and goes on repeating 
the same phrases in his rage. The interest 
of it all is pathological; and, what is 
worse, it interests us, if at all, in the 
pathology of the author as well as his 
hero. We know that the hero is Dostoev- 
sky himself exposing his own sickness and 
nothing but that; and exposing it morbid- 
ly, not as an artist, but as one who wishes 
to talk scandal about himself and the uni- 
verse. There is in fact a prurience in it 
all, and in most of the other stories, the 
prurience of one who will not turn away 
from his own bad dreams to reality.” 


Dostoevsky, in the opinion of the 
erudite James Huneker, who now 
writes in the N. Y. Times, was the 
greatest explorer of this psychic un- 
derworld, and voiced the inarticulate 
suffering of the disinherited. His in- 
fluence has been tremendous. Bar- 
busse’s “Inferno” (Boni & Liveright), 
he says, is one of the latest evidences 
of this influence. Of Dostoevsky he 
writes: 


“When Dostoevsky wrote, ‘The soul of 
another is a dark place, and the Russian 
soul is a dark place,’ he accurately plotted 
his nation’s psychic curve. And let it be 
said in passing that the author of ‘Crime 
and Punishment’ had developed the mys- 
tic idea (your Russian is nothing if not 
mystical) that from Russia must come 
the salvation of the peoples of the earth 
—from Russian Christianity. This notion 
became an obsession of the great-souled 
writer, in whose ‘Karamasov Brothers’ 
and ‘The Possessed’ (‘Besi’) may be 
found the leading motives of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy: the superman, the eternal re- 
currence, the fantastic idea that eternity 
may be in a ‘boxed-in’ bathhouse, an idea 
that Henri Barbusse, who is saturated 
with Dostoevsky, develops in ‘L’Enfer,’ 
that infinity is contained within us. 
Eternity is Now.” 
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A NEW ATTEMPT TO DEFINE 
THE MEANING OF MODERNITY 


HAT is a modern? This 
is the question Edward 
Moore undertakes to an- 
swer in his stimulating 
little volume called “We 
_ Moderns; Enigmas and Guesses” (Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin). The fever of 
“modernity” burns in our veins. We 
refuse to escape from this “honorable 
sickness” by reactionary backdoors. 
Yet, declares this new English critic, 
we must pass through the malady of 
modernity to a new artistic and literary 
health. “Of the others to whom fever 
is the condition of existence, who make 
a profession of their maladies, the 
valetudinarians of the spirit, the dab- 
blers in quack soul-remedies for their 
own sake, it is impossible to speak 
without disdain. Our duty is to exter- 
minate them, by ridicule or any other 
means found effectual. But we are our- 
selves already too grievously harassed ; 
we are caught in the whirlwind of 
modern thought, which contains as 
much dust as wind.” 

What then is the problem of “Mo- 
dernity”? To some of us, replies Mr. 
Moore, it is still that of emancipation— 
that which confronted Goethe, Ibsen, 
Nietzsche, and the other great spirits 
of the last century. It is an error to 
think that these men have yet been 
refuted or even understood. They have 
simply been buried beneath the corpses 
of later writers: 


“It is the worst intellectual weakness, 
and therefore, crime, of our age that 
ideas are no longer disproved, but simply 
superseded by newer ideas. The latest is 
the true, and Time refutes everything! 
That is our modern superstition. We 
have still, then, to go back—or rather, 
forward, to Goethe, Ibsen, and Nietzsche. 
Our problem is still that of clearing a 
domain of freedom around us, of en- 
larging our field of choice, and so mak- 
ing destiny itself more spacious; and 
then, having delivered ourselves from 
prejudice and _ superstition—and how 
many other things!—of setting an aim 
before us for the unflinching pursuit of 
which we make ourselves responsible. 
Greater freedom, and therefore greater 
responsibility, above all greater aims, an 
enlargement of life, not a whittling of it 
down to Christian standards—that is our 
problem still!” 


The rallying cry of the great writers 
of the last century was “emancipation.” 
Goethe, Heine and Ibsen professed as 
their task the emancipation of man. 
Later moderns, our own contempo- 
raries, have belittled this freedom, see- 
ing in it nothing but a negation, the 
freedom from some one thing or an- 
other. But they meant, Mr. Moore 
thinks, something much more profound, 
something positive and spiritual, indeed 


“WE MODERNS” 


nothing less than the enhancement of 
man. 


“It was the task of us in this genera- 
tion, who should have been the heirs of 
this tradition, but are not, to supply the 
commentary to this noble vision, to carry 
forward this religion of hope further and 
further. But the cult of modernity has 
itself prevented this: the latest theory 
has always seized us and exacted our be- 
lief for its hour; the present has in- 
variably triumphed; and we have dis- 
carded the great work of last century 
before we have understood it. Heine has 
been seized mainly by the decadents; his 
healthy and noble sensuousness, his de- 
sire to restore the harmony between the 
senses and the soul, as a means toward 
the emancipation of man, and as nothing 
else, has been perverted by them into 
worship of the senses for their own sake 
—a thing which to Heine would have 
seemed despicable. Ibsen has fallen 
among the realists and the propagandists ; 
all the spiritual value of his work has 
for this age been lost—and what a loss! 
—his battle to deliver man from his 
weakness and inner slavery has been re- 
duced—it is no exaggeration—to a battle 
to deliver women of the middle classes 
from their husbands. . . . Well, we have 
to turn back again, as Mr. Chesterton is 
fond of saying; our task, second to none 
in grandeur, is still the same as that of 
Goethe, Ibsen and Nietzsche, the task of 
emancipation. To restore dignity to 
literature, indeed, it would be necessary 
to create such a task if it did not already 
exist.” 


The conventional “moderns” of our 
day, the British critic asserts, are of the 
race against which the Heines and 
Ibsens fought. They live unthinkingly 
in the present, just as their ancestors 
lived unthinkingly in the past. It is 
slavery to the present that is now our 
gravest peril. The great obstacle now 
is the domination .,of the present. 
“Were the demi-gods of the last cen- 
tury alive to-day, they would be fight- 
ing precisely against you, my dear 
moderns, who live so complacently in 
your provincial present, making of it 
almost a cult.” 


“To be a modern in the true sense, 
however, is to be a forerunner; there is 
in this age of preparation no other test 
of the modern. To believe that there are 
still potentialities in man; to have faith 
that the ‘elevation of the type Man’ is 
possible, yes, that the time is ripe to pre- 
pare f6r it; and to write and live in and 
by that thought: this is to be modern. 

o be modern in the accepted, intel- 
lectually fashionable sense; what is that? 
To propagate always the newest theory, 
whatever it be; to be the least possible 
distance behind the times, behind the 
latest second of the times, whether they 
be good or bad; and, of course, to assume 
one is ‘in the circle’ and to adopt the tone 
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Modernists are Mostly the Provin- 
cials of the Present Moment, Chang- 
ing Their Ideas Like Neckties 


of the circle; in short, to make ideas a 
matter of fashion, to choose views as a 
well-to-do woman chooses dresses—to be 
intellectually without foundation, princi- 
ples or taste.” 


We of the present generation have 
no sentiment of the human sublime. 
We see only that part of the grand 
tragedy which happens to pass before 
us, but without caring what went be- 
fore or what will come after, without 
a clue, however poor, to the mystery 
of existence. We know men only, the 
men only. We “moderns,” in this sense, 
according to Edward Moore, are pro- 
vincial, in the temporal sense. 


“It is time we erected a _ standard 
whereby to test what is modern. To be 
an adherent of all the latest movements 
—that is at most to be anarchistic, 
eclectic, inconsistent —call it what you 
will. Futurism, Realism, Feminism, Tra- 
ditionalism, may. be all of them opposed 
or irrelevant to modernity. It is not 
sufficient that movements should be new 
—if they are ever new; the question is, 
To what end are they? If they are move- 
ments in the direction of emancipation, 
‘the elevation of the type Man,’ then they 
are modern; if they are not, then they 
are movements to be opposed or ignored 
by moderns. If modernism be a vital 
thing it must needs have roots in the 
past and be an essential expression of 
humanity, to be traced, therefore, in the 
history of humanity: in short, it can only 
be a tradition. The true modern is a 
continuator of tradition as much as the 
Christian or the conservative: the true 
fight between progress and stagnation is 
always a fight between antagonistic tra- 
ditions. To battle against tradition as 
such is, therefore, not the task of the 
modern; but rather to enter the conflict 
—an eternal one—for his tradition against 
its opposite. . . . Does such a tradition of 
modernity exist? Is there a ‘modern 
spirit’ not dependent upon time and place, 
and in all ages modern? If there is— 
and there is—the possession of it in some 
measure will alone entitle us to the name 
of moderns, give us dignity and make the 
history of Man once more dramatic and 
tragical. It is a pity that some historian 
has not yet traced, in its expression in 
events, the history of this conflict—a task 
requiring the deepest subtlety and insight. 
Meantime, for this tradition may be 
claimed with confidence such events as 
Greek Tragedy, the most of the Renais- 
sance, and the emancipators of last cen- 
tury. These are triumphant expressions 
of ‘the modern spirit,’ but that spirit is 
chiefly to be recognized as a principle, not 
always triumphant or easy of perception, 
constantly struggling, assuming many 
disguises and tirelessly creative. It is 
not, indeed, only a tradition of persons, 
of dogmas, or of sentiments: it is a prin- 
ciple of Life itself. This ‘conception, it 
is true, is grand, and even terrifying— 
a disadvantage of this age. But is there 
any other which grants modernity more 
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than the status of an accident of time 
and fashion?” 


The most striking characteristic of 
our own time, concludes Mr. Moore, 
is its lack of a tradition. The senti- 
ment of transiency is our most deeply- 
rooted sentiment. It is the very spirit 
of the age. But by its essential nature 
it cannot hope to endure, to be known 
by future generations. For we shall 
not produce immortal works until we 
become interested in some idea long 
enough to be inspired by it, and to 
write monumentally and surely of it. 


“We hold our ideas by the day; but 
for a masterpiece to be born, an idea 
must have taken root and defied time. 
Permanence of form, moreover, would 
seriously embarrass a modern writer, 
who wishes to change with the hour, and 
does not want his crotchets of yesterday 
to live to be refutations of his fads of 
to-day. Thus we are too fleeting to make 
even our transitoriness eternal. The very 
sentiment of immortality has perished 
amongst us, and we actually prefer that 
our work should die—witness the Futur- 
ists! The most self-conscious heirs of 
modernity, these propounded the theory 
that it is better that works of art should 
not endure: well, in that case, their own 


JOHAN BOJER’S NEW NOVEL 
OF THE SOUL’S PILGRIMAGE 


MAGINATIVE fiction written in 
English has been influenced, in 
the past fifty years, by only three 
foreign schools or currents of 
literature — the French, the Rus- 
sian and the Scandinavian. A single 
writer from other countries here and 
there, such as d’Annunzio, Hauptmann, 
Sienkiewicz, Jokai, Maartens, has been 
read, but he has had no deflecting 
power. On the other hand, France has 
given us such fictionists as Dumas, 
Flaubert, Maupassant, Anatole France; 
there are the Russian geniuses, Tur- 
genev, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Chekov; 
while the great Scandinavian influences 
have been Ibsen, Bjérnson, Knut Ham- 
sun and August Strindberg. How much 
we owe to these influences, declares 
John Galsworthy in the London Nation, 
it would be impossible to discover. The 
stream of Scandinavian influence, he 
is certain, will now further be in- 
fluenced by the work of Johan Bojer. 
Johan Bojer is one of a group of 
Norwegian writers who came to the 
front in the nineties. He is best known 
to English readers as the author of 
that striking novel, “The Power of a 
Lie.” His first books showed the in- 
fluence of Zola. In France he be- 
came one of the most popular of the 
northern novelists. Since then Johan 
Bojer has changed, but not, thinks the 
London Times, essentially. He has 


creations have been true works of art! 
Nevertheless, all they did in this theory 
was to erect into a system the shallow- 
ness, provinciality and frivolousness of 
the present—and thereby to proclaim 
themselves the enemies of the future.” 


Ours is an age of intellectual flirta- 
tion. Our extremists are mental co- 
quettes. This vice arises, Edward 
Moore boldly asserts, not from a love 
of freedom, but from a horror of re- 
sponsibility : 


“Tt is responsibility that the intellectual 
coquettes fear: rather than admit that one 
burden they will bear all the others of 
skepticism, pessimism and impotence. To 
accept a new gospel, to live it out in all 
its ramifications, is too troublesome, too 
dangerous. The average man in them 
pleads, ‘Be prudent! Where may not this 
resolution lead you? Through what 
perils? Into what hells?’ And so they 
remain in their prison house of doubt, 
neither Pagans nor Christians, neither 
Theists nor Atheists, ignorant of the 
fact that they are slaves and that a 
decision would set them free. 

“But in the end the soul has its re- 
venge, for their coquetry destroys -not 
only the power but the will to choose. 
To flirt with dangerous ideas in a grace- 


ful manner: that becomes ‘their destiny. 
For the intellectual coquette, like other 
coquettes, dislikes above everything pas- 
sion—passion with its seriousness, sin- 
cerity and—demand for a decision.” 


The greatest fault of modern style 
is that it is a smirking style. It fawns 
upon the reader, it insinuates, accord- 
ing to this writer, with his new broom 
of criticism; it has the manners of an 
amiable dog. “If it does something 
smart, it stops immediately, it wags its 
tail, and waits confidently for your 
approval. You will guess now why 
those little regiments of dots are scat- 
tered so liberally over the pages of our 
best-known novelist. It is Mr. Wells’s 
style wagging its tail.” The art of our 
moderns, he thinks, is too easy of com- 
prehension, far too obvious. Its themes 
are sordid: the loss of money or posi- 
tion, social entanglements, little acci- 
dents that could interest only a shop- 
keeper. Tragic art has no concern with 
the accidental. But—“our modern trag- 
edies are mainly about accidents, and 
very mean accidents; they are im- 
provized misfortunes and their effect is 
depressing.” 


John Galsworthy’s Tribute to a 


Norwegian Novelist Who is Cre- 


transferred his admiration from Zola 
to Knut Hamsun. He has given up his 
satire of Norwegian politics, and in 
a remarkable novel, “The Power of 
Faith,” he investigated some of the 
deepest problems which afflict. the half- 
emancipated conscience of the Nor- 
wegian peasant. His latest novel to be 
translated into English, “The Great 
Hunger” (Hodder & Stoughton), shows 
how the trend of public business affects 
the development of private character. 
According to the Times review: 


“*The Great Hunger’ opens with the 
accidental capture by four naughty boys 
of a huge Greenland shark, which makes 
itself very unpleasant. This incident is 
admirably told, and it proves to be a 
symbol of the author’s line of thought. 
When men are young, they dream of the 
conquest of power and wealth; and when 
they secure it, success proves to be, not 
a rich salmon, but a horrible black shark 
which turns upon them and bites them. 
Peer Holm, the bastard son of a wealthy 
officer who dies suddenly without having 
made provision for him, by dint of en- 
ergy and perseverance heaps up a con- 
siderable fortune as chief engineer at 
the First Cataract in Egypt and as a con- 
structor of Abyssinian railways. He is 
presently ruined with equal speed, and 
ends as a blacksmith in a country parish, 
having been, like too many heroes of 
romantic novels, threatened with that 
mysterious blindness which makes the 
ambitious dependent upon female care. 


ating an International Reputation 


“*The Great Hunger’ is written on the 
approved modern Norwegian plan of a 
biography in slices; the result, when the 
book is short, is sométimes abrupt. What 
the English reader will chiefly like in this 
book is its charming delineation of the 
maritime and rustic manners of Norway. 
The lesson—and Johan Bojer’s novels al- 
ways carry a lesson—is that riches make 
themselves wings and fly away, but that 
the spirit of a wise man is not crushed 
by adversity.” 

John Galsworthy, who confesses his 
absolute ignorance of the earlier novels 
of Bojer, is quite as enthusiastic about 
the Norwegian’s work as those French 
critics who have eulogized it in the 
pages of the French reviews. “What 
is it we are all after in life—what is 
the Ultima Thule of our souls? De- 
sire to reach that is ‘the great 
hunger,’ ” writes Mr. Galsworthy. The 
story of Peer Holm is the story of a 
man half-consciously traveling the 
long road to the Ultima Thule of his 
soul; passing unsatisfied’ the goals of 
knowledge, of power, of love, all the 
milestones of a full life, and coming 
very late, very broken, but uncon- 
quered, to realization at the last. Thus 
Mr. Galsworthy describes the book. 
The theme is greater and more interest- 
ing to the author than the human 
material which embodies it. “The scale 
tips a little in favor of the theme, yet 
never enough to detract the attention 
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of the reader.” Mr. Galsworthy in- 
dicates the theme of the book: 


“The story told, fine and pathetic, is 


’ common enough in this world of strenu- 


ous endeavor, accomplishment, and de- 
cline. Peer Holm, born and brought up 
in poverty, fights to educate himself, be- 
comes a great engineer, and gains knowl- 
edge, wealth, power, and love; yet all the 
time is dimly conscious of not having 
reached the heart of his own existence. 
He goes on reaching out, and loses again 
his health, his wealth, his power, till he 
becomes a broken man in a poverty as 
great as that from which he rose. It is 
only at the lowest ebb of his worldly for- 
tunes that he finds satisfaction for his 
long hunger, and reaches the Ultima 
Thule of his soul. 

“In the course of this pilgrimage all the 
formal stars are quenched, the customary 
shibboleths of happiness dispersed; ac- 
cepted purposes of existence questioned 
and found wanting; God, as we have 
known Him, dismissed. Only when the 
waters, as it were, are closing over him 
does he read at last the riddle of human 
existence, which has been to him so 
starkly unanswerable all his life.” 


The final episode described in the 
letter of Peer Holm to his friend, 


GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE 


Klaus Brock, isa fitting culmination, 
Mr. Galsworthy thinks, for this book, 
which ends on the top note of interest 
both in event and in the presentment 
of life which is called art. He quotes 
two striking passages from the letter 
of this strangely northern and Nor- 
wegian hero: 


“I sat alone on the promontory of ex- 
istence, with the sun and the stars gone 
out, and ice-cold emptiness above me, 
about me, and in me, on every side. 

“But. then, my friend, by degrees it 
dawned on me that there was still some- 
thing left. There was one little indomi- 
table spark in me, that began to glow all 
by itself—it was as if I were lifted back 
to the first day of existence, and an eter- 
nal will rose up in me, and said: ‘Let 
there be light!’ 

“This will it was that by-and-by grew 
and grew in me, and made me strong. 

“T began to feel an unspeakable com- 
passion for all men upon earth, and yet 
in the last resort I was proud that I was 
one of them. 

“I understood how blind fate can strip 
and plunder us all, and yet something will 
remain in us at the last, that nothing in 
heaven or earth can vanquish. 





PASSING OF GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE, 
EXPLORER OF THE NEW ESTHETICS 


NE of the final victims of the 
war was Guillaume Apolli- 
naire, interpreter and esthe- 
tician of the modern move- 
ment in French art and 

letters. Apollinaire, tho of Polish birth, 
was practically brought up in France, 
adopted his characteristically French 
name, and completely identified himself 
with all those efforts in art and poetry 
that were misunderstood and ridiculed 
by the Parisian press and public. No 
other litterateur of our own age, one 
of his friends writes in the Paris 
Opinion, aroused so much anger, so 
many sneers of misunderstanding. His 
enemies, this writer claims, were those 
overpowering allies, stupidity, igno- 
rance and routine. But Apollinaire had 
only to appear and smile and his enemies 
were vanquished. He was the enemye 
of romantic melancholy. He was en- 
dowed with tremendous vitality, power 
and an insatiable appetite for life. His 
spirit was radiant, sparkling, yet the 
flame of his genius, says André Billy, 
was neither hard nor cold. France 
owes to Guillaume Apollinaire a re- 
naissance of style, which had been 
menaced by the prejudices of outworn 
traditionalism. He loved to explore the 
vague realms of the probable and the 
uncertain, leaving to less daring spirits 
the “sterile certitudes of the past.” 

In a posthumous essay published in 
the Mercure de .France — Apollinaire 


when he was struck on the head by a 
piece of bursting shell—he attempts to 
define the meaning of the new spirit 
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HE DIED FOR FRANCE 


Altho Guillaume Apollinaire sought to revo- 
lutionize modern art and literature, he did not 
believe in internationalism in the arts. He 
was struck by a piece of bursting shell a few 
days before the signing of the armistice. This 
drawing is by Picasso. 
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“Our bodies are doomed to die, and 
our spirit to be extinguished, yet still we 
bear within us the spark, the germ of our 
eternity, of harmony and light both for 
the world and for God. 

“And I knew now that what I had hun- 
gered after in my best years was neither 
knowledge, nor honor, nor riches; nor to 
be a priest or a great creator in steel. 
No, my friend, what I had hungered 
after was to build a temple, not chapels 
for prayers or churches for waiting peni- 
tent sinners, but a temple for the human 
spirit in its grandeur, where we could lift 
up our souls in an anthem as a gift to 
heaven. ...As for me—I did not do 
this thing for Christ’s sake, or because I 
loved my enemy; but because, standing 
upon the ruins of my life, I felt a vast 
responsibility. Mankind must arise and 
be better than the blind powers that order 
its ways; in the midst of its sorrows, it 
must take heed that the God-like does not 
die. The spark of eternity was once 
more aglow in me and said: ‘Let there 
be light.’ And more and more it came 
home to me that it is man himself that 
must create the divine in heaven and 
on earth—that that is his triumph over 
the dead omnipotence of the universe. 
Therefore I went out and sowed the corn 
in my enemy’s field that God might exist.” 


He Was a Heliogabalus of the 
Intellect, a Marco Polo of the 
New Spirit in Art and Letters 


in poetry. In this essay Apollinaire 
declared that “there is something new 
under the sun.” In fact, for the poet 
and artist, he claims, everything under 
the sun must be new. 


“Even if it is true that there is nothing 
new under the sun, the new spirit can 
never consent not to sound the depths of 
everything that is not new. Good sense 
is our guide, and this guide must conduct 
the new spirit into corners which, if not 
new, are at least unknown. 

“But is there nothing new under the 
sun? We must find out. 

“Look! Here is an X-ray of my head. 
I have seen my living self, my own skull. 
And that is not considered ‘something new 
under the sun’? ... 

“The air is now peopled with birds that 
are strangely human. Machines, those 
daughters of man who have no mother, 
are living lives from which passion and 
sentiment are absent. And that is not new 
under the sun! 

“Ceaselessly the savants are probing 
into new universes which open up at 
every cross-section of Matter, and yet 
there is ‘nothing new under the sun.’ 
Perhaps not, for the sun. But for men! 

“There are thousands and thousands of 
natural combinations which have never 
been composed. They (the moderns) 
imagine them and manipulate them, com- 
posing thus with nature that supreme art 
which is life. These new combinations, 
these new works of the art of life, this 
we call progress. In this sense progress 
exists. But if one makes it consist of an 
eternal becoming, in a sort of Messianism, 
as frightful as those fables of Tantalus 
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and Sisyphus, then there is really nothing 
new under the sun.” 


Surprise is one of the chief elements 
of the “new spirit.” Surprise is the 
greatest new resource. It is through 
surprise, by the important place given 
to surprise, that the new spirit may be 
distinguished from all those artist and 
literary movements which preceded it. 

Guillaume Apollinaire looked for- 
ward to a period of opulent liberty for 


“the artist. To-day the poets, he thought, 


are serving an apprenticeship in this 

reat liberty. In the domain of in- 
spiration, he wrote, their freedom can 
be no less than that of the daily news- 
paper, which treats in a single page of 
the most diverse matters, and prints 
news from the most far-away coun- 
tries. He asked himself why the poet 
should not enjoy an equal liberty or 
why he should be held, in this epoch 
of the telephone, the wireless, and 
aviation, to any greater circumspection 
in regard either to space or imagina- 
tion. “The rapidity and simplicity with 
which the modern spirit has accustomed 
itself to design with a single word such 
complex things as a crowd, a nation, or 
a universe, has nevertheless no parallel 
in poetry.” Man has become familiar, 
M. Apollinaire went on, with those 
formidable organizations called ma- 
chines; he has explored the regions. of 
the infinitesimally small; and new do- 
minions have been opened for the ac- 
tivity of his imagination: that of the 
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THE NECKTIE AND THE WATCH 
Here is one of Guillaume Apollinaire’s 
characteristic experiments in poesy, reproduced 


to reinforce the majority of our ancient 
disciplines and will create new ones no 
less exigent than the old ones. That is 
why I believe that, whatever happens, art 
will more and more have a country. 

oreover, poets are always the expression 

f a milieu of a nation, and artists, like 

oets, like philosophers, create a social 

asis which, no doubt, belongs to human- 
ty, but as being the expression of a race, 
of a given environment. 

“Art will not cease to be national till 
that day when the entire universe, living 
in the same climate, in houses built all 
upon the same model, will speak the same 
language with the same accent—that is to 
say, never! Out of our ethnic and national 
differences is born variety in literary ex- 
pression, and it is this very variety that 
we must safeguard.” 


The modern spirit in art and letters, 
as Guillaume Apollinaire understood it, 
is one of searching, of exploration, of 
experimentation. Let us not then be 
astonished, he warned his listeners, if 
a certain number, even a large number, 

f these artistic experiments remain 
momentarily sterile or sink even into 
the realm of the ridiculous. The 





from his last volume of poems, “‘Caligrammes.” 





infinitely great and that of prophecy. 
He believed, nevertheless, in national- 
ism in literature. 


~ 

“I do not believe that social changes 
will ever go so far that it will be im- 
possible to speak of national literature. 
To the contrary, however far we proceed 
on the road of liberties, these will tend 





WILLIAM MORRIS AND HIS 
PROVINCIAL GREATNESS 


ILLIAM MORRIS was 
provincial, just as all of 
the Pre-Raphaelites were 
provincial, just as Tenny- 
son and Carlyle were pro- 
vincial. That is, to follow the edict of 
Clive Bell in his new volume “Pot- 
Boilers” (London), his mind could 
rarely escape from the place and age 
in which it was formed. He looked 
at art and life, and at the future even, 
from the point of view of an English- 
man and a Victorian. When he tries 
to change his position, we feel the 
Victorian laboring, more or less un- 
successfully, to get out of himself. Mr. 
Bell, one of the chief British icono- 
clasts in the realm of art criticism, 
further interprets this “temporal” pro- 
vincialism of William Morris: 


“When I say that Morris, like almost 
all our visual artists and too many of our 
modern writers, was amateurish, I mean 
that he was not serious enough about his 
art. He tended to regard art as a part 
of life instead of regarding life as a 
means to art \ long morning's work, 
an afternoon of fresh air, a quiet eve 

ning, and so 


to bed and fit next morning hedgerows 


for another good spell of production; 
something of that sort, one fancies, was 
not unlike the ideal of William Morris. 
It is a craftsman’s ideal; it is a good life 
for anyone but an artist; and it would 
be a good attitude towards art if art were 
not something altogether different from 
work. Alas! it is the English attitude. 
I never look at those Saxon manuscripts 
in the British Museum but I say to my- 
self: ‘And didn’t they go out and have 
a game of cricket after hours and work 
all the harder next day for their whole- 
some exercize!’” 


No man of great ability, asserts 
Clive Bell, was less conceited than 
Morris. There is in his work no trace 
of that tired pomposity which tells us 
that the great man is showing off or 
of that tired pomposity which tells us 
which betrays the vanity of the lonely 
British artist. William Morris was 
great, but he was great in a way 
peculiarly his own: 


“Morris was never the self-conscious 
master calling om sun and moon to stand 
and watch him sign his name, neithe: 
was he the shy genius of the English 
heltering his little talent 


modern spirit, remember, is full of 
dangers, full of ambushes. Thiers, he 
recalls, once declared that railroads 
were merely scientific sport and that 
the world could never produce iron 
enough to build rails from Paris to 
rMarseilles. “Therefore the modern 
)spirit permits even hazardous literary 
jesperiments and these experiments are 
at times not in the least lyric.” 


Clive Bell Says Morris 
Could Rarely Escape from 
His Own Age and Place 


from contemporary infection and the chill 
winds of criticism. 

“Morris was neither a great artist nor 
a great thinker, but he was a great man. 
... He had that magnanimity which 
makes people take instinctively the right 
side. His reasons might be wrong, but 
he was in the right. There are people 
in history, and Morris is one of them, 
about whom we feel that . . . they would 
sympathize with whatever were the best 
and most pressing aspirations of the age. 
Morris would, of course, be as firm to- 
day as ever against plutocracy, but one 
feels sure that he would take his stand 
with those who are trying to win for 
themselves some kind of moral and in- 
tellectual as well as economic freedom. 
... The fact is, Morris was at once a 
practical craftsman and an idealist. In 
practical affairs and private prejudices 
he could be as truculent and wrong- 
headed as the rest of us; but he was 
always conscious of something much 
more important than practical affairs and 
private prejudices. He cared nothing for 
his own reputation and little for imme- 
diate success because he cared for some 
thing greater. For that he cared so much 
that he was able to forgive the quarrels 
and absurdities of the Hammersmith So- 


cialist laugh at his own vehemence.’ 
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RADUALLY the time ap- 
proaches to take stock of 
the influence which the war 
has exercized upon contem- 
porary poetry and, converse- 

ly, to consider the contribution which 
this poetry has of its own initiative 
made towards an understanding of the 
true meaning and significance of war. 
Of the two considerations, the second is 
likely to prove the more fruitful. For, 
as Arthur Waugh points out in the 
Quarterly Review, it would seem to be 
not so much a fact that the war has 
made poetry as that poetry has made 
war—made it in its own image, with 
all the tinsel of tradition stripped away 
from it, and so made it that no sincere 
artist will ever venture again to paint 
the monster in those delusive colors 
with which art has been too often con- 
tent to disguise it in the past. It is 
argued that the war must have been 
the inspirer of poetry because so - many 
volumes of verse have been published 
in the past three years, written not only 
by soldiers who have fallen in battle 
but even in greater volume by poets 
whose output is more significant as a 
tribute to their patriotism than as an 
enduring artistic achievement. To give 
voice to significant emotions — that is 
the essence of poetry, whatever it may 
celebrate; and by significant is meant 
the emotions that are motive, that have 
life in them and legs under them, 
whether they crawl beneath the surface 
of things or come out above the sur- 
face and face a world. 

Among many poems of force and 
distinction that have been written of 
late to celebrate the return of peace we 
have seen none more happily conceived 
and expressed than the following from 
Poetry (Chicago) : 


PEACE. 
By Acnes Lee. 
Suddenly—door to door— 


Tidings! Can we believe, 
We who were used to war? 


S" surenty bells and flags! 


Yet we have dreamed her face, 
Knowing her light must be, 
Knowing that she must come 
Look—she comes, it is she! 


Tattered her raiment floats, 
Blood is upon her wings 

Ah, but her eyes are clear! 
Ah, but her voice outrings! 


Look—she is here, she lives! 
Beauty has died for her. 
Soon where the shrapnel fell 
Petals shall wake and stir. 


An echo, which is something more 
than an echo, of the Teuton hymn of 
hate and which is one of the strongest 
metrical indictments we have heard of 
the autocracy that willed the war, rings 
in these verses appearing in the New 
York Times: 


THE ISHMAELITE OF NATIONS. 


By JAmMes CHurCH ALvorD. 


wait 
Until the crawling centuries 
mute again 
The hideous echoes of her Hymn of Hate. 


| om Ishmaelite of Nations, she shall 


Cursed by the world’s immeasurable 
disdain, 
Cursed by the tears a million mothers 
shed, 
Cursed on the fields where countless boys 
lie dead, 
Whimpering for mercy, blustering, 
desolate— 


The Ishmaelite shall wait. 


By rotting wharves her empty ships shall 
rock, 
Her slattern towns their poverty pro- 
claim, 
Her high-towered factories topple block 
by block 
Since “Made in Germany” 
of shame. 
Thrust from the Door of Human Broth- 
erhood, 
Misunderstanding and misunderstood, 
Beggared, unpardoned, excommuni- 
cate— 
The Ishmaelite shall wait. 


is a brand 


Gray skulls plow up through fields of 


Picardy, 
Great fanes lift shattered arches to 
the dawn, 
Where once dead babies strewed the 
bitter sea 


The cliffs still whiten in undying scorn 
Down weary years shall men, beholding 


this, 
Turn from her bribes and pleading with 
a hiss. 
Sullen, unpitied in her self - sought 
fate 


The Ishmaelite shall wait 


The tragedy of the casualty lists is 


poignantly brought home to us in these, 


two poems, the first of which is taken 
from the Atlantic and the second from 
dinslee's: 


THE NAMES. 


By Grace Hazarp COoNKLING. 
N™ he is dead wko loved the 


traveling cloud, 
And knew the white road to the 
harbor ships; 
And romance has gone by, that called 
aloud 
His name, and summoned laughter from 
his lips. 
I read the words, 
true— 
But will you other women feel as I 
When the tall door of Paradise swings to, 
And glory has forsaken the wide sky? 
For tho I read, my heart cannot believe. 
The wind cries, No! along the glittering 
track 
Above the dusk, and will not let me 
grieve. 
(It was a wind that brought Odysseus 
back.) 
And oh, the copses where the thrushes 
dwell, 
The foxglove forests with their outlaw 
bees, 
The moonrise like a distance - softened 
bell, 
The hills that claimed him! 
on these 
(And how I always knew that he had 
heard 
The music dripping from the rainbow’s 
edge 
And the brief meteor’s infrequent word, 
And God’s low footfall in the river- 
sedge), 
Till all wild earth lays passionate hands 
on him, 
The very islands will not let him go. 
Nor the old mountains, nor the seas that 
rim 
The unknown clinging lands! 
Thus do I know 


How strange the message that will come 


I know that this is 


I must think 


to you, 

All of you others who must read the 
names ; 

And while your hearts deny that truth 
be true, 


The letters of one word like separate 
flames 

Will light the face of a forgotten flower, 

Or broken water with the sunset stained, 

Or a lost midnight, and the secret hour 

Of wonder when nor thought nor speech 


remained ; 

And one of you will say, /t was not vain! 

And one recall the valiant things he said 

But all the time, reiterate as rain, 

Some jest of his turned sharp, now he is 
dead 

Will leave your every feeling wholly 
numb, 

Fortidding tears, the tears that may not 


come 
Almost the me to me; so long you will 


Stare at the names, incredulous and still! 
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FOR POETS SLAIN IN WAR. 


By WALTER ADOLPHE ROBERTS. 


APPY the poets who fell in mag- 
nificent ways! 


Gayly they went in the pride of 
their blossoming days, 
Each with his vision of Liberty, chanting 
its praise. 
Seeger and Kilmer and Pearse and 
Brooke and Péguy— 
Names that are songs in the saying, that 
surely shall be 
Laureled among the immortals, for all 
men to see. 
they were darlings of destiny! 
Weakly we shed 
Even one tear that they lie at the barri- 
cades red, 
Splendidly dead for the Patria, splendidly 
dead! 


Lo, 


That peace as well as war goes on 
making victims of poets is pathetically 
illustrated by the case of Lucy Rey- 
nolds who recently disappeared under 
circumstances which leads Much Ado, 
a St. Louis publication, to credit the 
rumor of suicide. Miss Reynolds, it 
appears, attracted the attention of a 
New York daily through one of her 
poems in the San Francisco Argonaut. 
It developed that she was a domestic 
in a home on a South Pacific island 
which she was induced to leave with 
the prospect of a literary career in this 
country. Her success was meagre and 
she gradually drifted to a charity in- 
stitution in St. Louis, where she un- 
successfully attempted self-destruction. 
Subsequently, we read, “she left for 
the home of some friends in lowa 
where, it is reported, she committed 
suicide. ... The hands of this fine 
woman were so knotted and gnarled 
by work that she could only operate 
a typewriter with difficulty, and yet she 
had the soul of a little child and the 
brain of genius.” In Much Ado appears 
this characteristic poem: 


UNSOUGHT. 
By Lucy ReEyNo ps. 


ADE for love and only love, 
M As defenseless as the dove, 
But not wise as serpents are, 
Life has dealt me wound and 
scar. 

Nothing of the past have I 

But a horror and a cry. 

I am tired, oh! so tired. 

All the beauty I desired 

They will bury by the sea— 

Years that still belonged to me, 

All the future held of bliss, 

Child-birth pang and lover’s kiss, 

Joy of study, work, and rest, 

Sunny heads upon my breast, 

All that I could do and be 

Shall be lost to them and me. 

They will bury by the wave 
In one soon-forgotten grave 
With the life I ought to live— 
All the riches I might give. 
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Ah! my world, my pity take, 

For my lonely heart must break. 
They will bury me to-day, 

Sigh, and laugh, and turn away 
Glad to hide from sight and sense 
All the damning evidence 

Of my hurt and pleading face, 
Of my limbs devoid of grace, 

Of my weak and fallen form 
That was theirs to lift and warm. 
Lightly have they laughed to see 
This! The Thing they made of me. 


A volume of poetry as significant as 
the foregoing might well be submitted 
to the Lyric Society, 1425 Grand Con- 
course, New York City, which an- 
nounces a: prize of $500 each for the 
three best books of poetry submitted 
to it before April 1, 1919. The society, 
adds the announcement in the Lyric, is 
enabled to make this offer through the 
generosity of an anonymous donor. 
The books may be of any length, form 
or purpose, but must be in English. 
From the Lyric, incidentally, we take 
this lark-like poem which sings for 
itself: 


ON THE CALIFORNIA COAST. 


By Mary Caro_yn DAVIES. 


HE larks in Lithuania 
Are singing, are singing, 

The larks in Lithuania 
Are mad and gay; 

My friends in Lithuania 

Are laughing, sowing 

The fields in Lithuania 

And I am far away. 


I am where the sun falls 
Into the green Pacific; 

I am where the cypresses 
Huddle close in fear; 

I shut out California hills, 
I close my eyes, and listen; 
The larks in Lithuania 

Are singing clear. 


There are yellow poppies on these hills, 
And lupines in these meadows, 

And this sea is a large sea— 

When it is Spring; 

After all our Winter, 

When the earth is breaking, 

The larks, in Lithuania, 

Are the first birds to sing. 


Much food for reflection may be 
found in a careful reading of the lines 
and between the lines of these verses 
which are printed in the New York 
Times. They contain the age - long 
riddle of existence. 


THE GREATER THING. 
By EpirH M. THomaAs. 


UILD thou the Spirit’s templed home. 
B But then, require and wait the 
sign ! 
Is the dome for the shrine, or the 
shrine for the dome? 
Is the shrine for the lamp, or the lamp 
for the shrine? 








And the lamp—of alabaster rare— 
Is the flame for the lamp, or the lamp 
for the flame? 
To that ardor ambushed in the air 
A farthing candle were the same! 





Is the Dream thine that haunts thee so— 
With sidelong smile and subtle stir? 

Or, art thou but the Dream’s—to go 
Whither it will, its servitor? 


And Love—say, dost thou count it thine 
Who wast a beggar ere it came? 

Or, art thou Love’s—the lamp, the shrine 
And Love the very altar-flame? 


Thyself !—However thou didst plan, 
Thou art not anywise thine own! 
But thou art greater, by a span, 
Than ere this truth by thee was known, 


May thy sight tell thee—single, true, 


Which thing is greater of the two— 
Because the other it includes! 


Pure imagism seems to have been 
neglected by the American poets in 
these latter days, but we find in the 


London Nation this imagistic poem of 
serious content that William Blake 


would no doubt quote were he alive 


back in England and compiling an ‘ 


anthology : 
THE CROWS. 


By Jos—EpH CAMPBELL. 


OD walks the field of heaven, 
And sows the stars for seed. 
The crows of darkness follow. 


Who has need of light 
(Every man has need) 
Let him curse the crows 
Seven times on seven! 


They have robbed the rows 
Of the field of heaven, 
Hiding under night— 
Robbed the purple hollow 
And the shining height. 


Who has need of light 
(Every man has need) 
Let him curse the crows 
Seven times on seven! 


A very good recipe for the making 
of both a poet and poetry is contained 
in this poem which we find in the 
Bookman: 


SERVITORS. 


By Sara TEASDALE. 


SHALL not let a sorrow die 
| Until I find the heart of it, 
Nor let a wordless joy go by 
Until it talks with me a bit; 
And the ache my body knows 
Shall teach me more than to another, 
I shall look deep at mire and rose 
Until each one becomes my brother: 


Of my spirit and my flesh 
I shall net myself a mesh, 
Drawing the web both close and fine 
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To snare all things therein, until 
They yield their secret to my will; 
And if a proud high heart is mine, 
Good luck and ill luck both will be 
Equal servitors to me. 


In lighter vein are these verses from 
the Smart Set, which may mean one 
thing or yet another: 


HOUSES. 


By Lestre NELSON JENNINGS. 


And there is one where I 
Can stop and sip a cup of tea 
And watch the world go by. 


Toss houses on a dusty road 


Three houses on a dusty road, 
As any man may see; 

But O, their windows in the dusk 
Are stars of heaven to me! 


» Three houses on a dusty road, 


And poplars in a row, 


A And words that bring to me again 
been F 


Old wisdom good to know. 


Three houses on a dusty road... 
(The geese went by to-day)— 
But what if I should drink my tea 

And never go away! 


One who seeks significant emotions 
rather than appropriate ones in Miss 


| Ridge is not likely to be disappointed. 


Judging from her volume, “The 
Ghetto” (Huebsch), in its entirety, 


she has by no means mastered the free 
verse medium, but she not infrequently 
succeeds in “massing jeweled impres- 


© sions until they seem to have the unity 


q RASS 
vestibules ; 


” 


of a single perception.” For example: 


. FLOTSAM. 


By Lora RIpGcE. 


rays streaming from the 
Cafés glittering like jeweled teeth; 
High-flung signs 

Blinking yellow phosphorescent eyes; 

Girls in black 


| Grcling monotonously 


About the orange lights . 


Nothing to guess at... 
Save the darkness above 
Crouching like a great cat. 


In the dim-lit square, 

Where dishevelled trees 

Tustle with the wind—the wind like a 
scythe 

Mowing their last leaves— 

Arcs shimmering through a greenish 
haze— 

Pale oval arcs 

Like ailing virgins, 

Each out of a halo circumscribed, 

Pallidly staring... 


Figures drift upon the benches 

With no more rustle than a dropped leaf 
settling— . 

Slovenly figures like untied parcels, 

And papers wrapped about their knees 
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Huddled one to the other, 
Cringing to the wind— 

The sided wind, 

Leaving no breach untried... 


So many and all so still. . . 

The fountain slobbering its stone basin 
Is louder than They— 

Flotsam of the five oceans 

Here on this raft of the world... . 


THE TIDINGS. 
(Easter 1916.) 
By Lora Rupce. 


ENSORED lies that mimic truth... 
C Censored truth as pale as fear... 
My heart is like a rousing bell— 
And but the dead to hear... 


My heart is like a mother bird, 
Circling ever higher, 

And the nest-tree rimmed about 
By a forest fire... 


My heart is like a lover foiled 
By a broken stair— 
They are fighting to-night in Sackville 
Street, 
And I am not there! 


ART AND LIFE. 
By Lora Runce. 


HEN Art goes bounding, lean, 
Up hill-tops fired green 


To pluck a rose for life. 


Life like a broody hen 
Cluck-clucks him back again. 


But when Art, imbecile, 
Sits old and chill 

On sidings shaven clean, 
And counts his clustering 
Dead daisies on a string 
With witless laughter... . 


Then like a new Jill 
Toiling up a hill 
Life scrambles after. 


The lady who didn’t raise her boy 
to be a soldier does not appeal strongly 
at this time to Mrs. Coates. From the 
Bellman: 


A SOLDIER. 


By FLorence EArte COATES. 


EAR God, I raised my boy to be 
D a soldier; 
I tried to make him strong of 
will and true; 
I told him many a tale of deeds heroic— 
The noblest and the sweetest tales I 
knew. 


In thought, he shared 
Balaclava; 
With the Swiss Guard, o’ermastered 
coward Death; 
With Gordon all renounced; with Scott 
and Peary 
Breathed in his ardent youth heroic 
breath. 


the charge at 


A little lad, he wept for wounded Sidney ; 
For Bayard, sans reproche, who knew 
no fears; 









































Yet, hurt himself, if one but said,—“My 
Soldier !”— 
Straightway he smiled and swallowed 
down his tears. 


I taught him that the brave are full of 
mercy ; 

That gentleness and love to strength 
belong ; 

That honor is the only high adventure, 

And goodness the one everlasting song! 


And so I raised my boy to be a Soldier: 

A patriot soldier, brave, devoted, free! 

And now, and now,—with grateful trust, 
O Father! 

I give him to my Country and to Thee! 


Here is another patriotic poem in 
which, however, there is no mention of 
war. It is from the Forum: 


TO MY COUNTRY. 
By MArGUERITE WILKINSON. 
Be from your forest built my 


little home, 
And stones from your deep quar- 
ries flagged my hearth; 
Your streams have rippled swiftly in my 
blood, 
Your fertile acres made my flesh for me, 
And your clean-blowing winds have been 


my breath. 

Your prophets saw the visions of my 
youth, 

The dreams you gave have been my 


dearest dreams, 
And you have been the mother of my 
soul. 


Therefore, 
need 

Your excellent gifts, home, hearth, and 
flesh and blood, 

Young dreams and all the good I am or 


my country, take again at 


have, 

That all your later children may have 
peace 

In little homes built of your wood and 
stone 

And warmed and lighted by the love of 
man! 


Aspiration is an excellent thing in 
verse-making and its importance is 
tersely as well as lyrically emphasized 
by Mr. Dresbach in’ these brief selec- 
tions from his new volume “In the 
Paths of the Wind” (Four Seas Com- 
pany): 

QUATRAIN. 
By GLtenn Warp DresBACH. 


HIS much I know of Dreams that 
ache and sing 


Seeking the glory of Life’s vast 
estate: 
I’d rather dream a great dream of a little 
thing 
Than dream a little dream of something 
great. 


WHEN MY ROBE OF DREAMS IS 
TATTERED. 
By GLENN Warp DRESBACH. 


HEN my robe of Dreams is tat- 
tered, 
If ever it is so, 


And some one seems to scorn it, 
O I would have him know 
That it was torn on points of stars 
And gold of the rainbow. 



































CAPITAL AND LABOR ARE NOW FAC- 
ING THE MOST DANGEROUS PERIOD 


WARNING that the rapid de- 
A mobilization of the army and of 
war industry may cause serious 
unemployment during the next few 
months, unless extraordinary measures 
are taken to find suitable employment 
for soldiers, sailors and war-workers 
in general, is sounded by Nathan A. 
Smyth, Assistant Director-General of 
the United States Employment Service. 
The future, he states in the Service 
Bulletin, should show that America has 
a shortage rather than a surplus of 
labor, but the winter months introduce 
an element of grave danger in the 
immediate outlook because the winter 
season even in normal times is one of 
slack construction and farm operations. 
Up-to-date reports from all over the 
country indicate that the industrial 
transition, if not complicated by the de- 
mobilization of soldiers, can be ac- 
complished speedily without serious and 
protracted unemployment. But: 
“Soldiers are being discharged by the 
thousands daily with no reference to 
whether they are needed in industry, and 
great numbers are farm-workers released 
when jobs on the farms are few, seeking 
employment in industries where it may 
prove hard to withdraw them when the 
sap begins to run. The drift away from 
the farm will inevitably be intensified by 
midwinter demobilization. The soldiers 
let go are being mustered out on a few 
days’ notice, with no advance of pay, 
given in money the cost of transporta- 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH WOMEN 
WHO HAVE REPLACED MEN IN INDUSTRY? Right to Employment 


MONG some illuminating observa- 
tions as to the character and 
extent of female labor in the 

war industries that are made in the 
United States Employment Service 
Bulletin by Mary Van Kleek, a director 
in the Department of Labor, is one to 
the effect that only five per cent. of 
women engaged in such work had not 
been employed previously. Another is 
that nearly two million boys and girls 
under sixteen years of age have been 
engaged in war and other manufactur- 
ing industries. Evidence assembled by 
the Department of Labor also indicates 





tion to their homes, free to buy tickets 
wherever they please. Already they are 
turning up in the cities, improvident, 
‘broke,’ away from home, without work, 
applicants for civilian relief. Many of 
them don’t want work yet. Many others 
are unwilling to undertake the ‘day-labor’ 
jobs, which alone they can find. There 
is every prospect, that unless remedial 
measures are promptly taken the sight of 
stranded, workless, moneyless soldiers 
will be common throughout the land.” 


Obviously the first thing to do is to 
help the discharged soldiers to get 
work. To this end the United States 
Employment Service has established 
central bureaus for returning soldiers 
and sailors cooperating in each com- 
munity with all organizations that are 
in position to help. There are fifteen 
hundred of these community labor 
boards by whom “weekly information 
of a high degree of accuracy is being 
compiled in more than a hundred in- 
dustrial centers as to local employment 
situations.” Meanwhile: 


“The remedy of building public works 
will not be available on large scale until 
spring. The farms will not call urgently 
for men till frost thaws out. Building 
can not for a season be resumed to any 
great extent. Chiefly must we look to 
our manufacturers to carry the burden. 
3ut they are hesitant. The cost of money 
is high and credit timid for a while. The 
prices of raw material and labor is high. 
The producer hopes that they will fall 





that the number of women war-workers 
in factories is much smaller than has 
been generally supposed and that large 
numbers have been transferred from 
other occupations. In one representa- 
tive plant, for instance, sixty-five per 
cent. had come from other factories, 
twenty-five per cent. from domestic 
service, hotels and restaurants, and five 
per cent. from laundries. In view of 
such figures, writes Director Van 
Kleek, the problem for women in the 
war industries is to arrange for their 
early transfer to normal employment, 
unless the plants in which they are at 


Abnormally High Emigra. 
tion and a Great Shortag 
of Labor Are in Sight 


and manifests a tendency to wait till the 
do. To meet each of these deterren 
features is an immediate national task 
Fundamentally the manufacturer await. 
ing lower costs is banking on a surplu 
of labor. A surplus during the next fey 
months seems likely. It is a danger ¢ 
guard against. 

“That we may face after this period 
and for considerable time thereafter : 
shortage of labor is even more probable & 
From August 1, 1910, to August 1, 1914 § 
2,862,624 male immigrants above the ag: 


of 16 were absorbed into the normal in. 


dustrial life of this country. From Av 
gust 1, 1914, to August 1, 1918, only 581- 
339 came within our borders. Thus we 
have to-day a deficit of more than 2,28], 8 
000. In addition we must contemplat 
that an average of about a million me 
will remain in our army for about a year 
About half a million will stay in our 
newly - built shipyards. On the other 
hand we have discovered in many places 
an indication of a widespread purpose 
among Europeans in this country to go 
back as soon as they can. An abnormally 
high emigration is in sight. Any great 
inflow of immigrants during the next 
year does not seem likely. Where is 
there, then, any possibility of a surplus 
of labor and reduced wages, unless our 
industries are palsied and fail to respond 
with vigor to the unprecedented oppor- 
tunities which await us? Considerations 
of a patriotism which must not flare out 
with the end of war should urge the 
manufacturer to get his wheels moving 
with the utmost speed, even if there be 
a remote chance of lower costs.” 






















Danger of Women Workers 
Combining to Defend Their 


work are converted to production in 
peace -time, under conditions which 
shall make it possible to retain the 
same personnel. A report published by 
a large organization of employers 
points to a further and highly signifi- 
cant fact in that the employment of 
women in factories during the past 
twenty-five years has increased mort 
rapidly than that of men. Moreover: 


“The expansion of their activities at 
this time may be regarded not as 4 
radical innovation but rather as an ac- 
celeration of a normal development 
With the need for production to feed 
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and clothe and shelter other nations be- 
sides our own there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the employment of women in 
industry will not increase rather than 
decrease. In view of this need and the 
responsibilities of women for their own 
support and often for the support of 
dependents, it is inconceivable that any 
agencies of the Federal Government 
should urge upon them or upon any other 
group of workers that they withdraw en- 
tircly from gainful employment if they 
wish to make this contribution to the 
economic life of the nation. The problem 
is not the withdrawal of any group of 
workers voluntarily but rather the or- 
ganization of industry in such a way as 
to utilize to the full all of the available 
working forces of the country. Who 
can doubt that the enormous work of 
reconstruction will demand the activity 
of every man and woman capable of 
taking part in the production needed, not 
only for the United States, but for the* 
countries of Europe? 

“For women in industry the chief dan- 
ger is that they will remain in certain 
industries or be introduced into new ones 
at a lower wage-scale than is paid to the 
men. It is time to establish wages on 
the basis of the occupation and not on 
the basis of sex. The woman in Industry 
Service recognizes that this and other 
problems of women in industry, which 
have been familiar before the war, will 
be accentuated during the reconstruction 
period. These include dangers to health 
from unsanitary working conditions and 
hazardous occupations, inadequate oppor- 
tunities for training and limited chances 
to be advanced to more responsible work 


FARMS FOR 











in many industries, and the dangers to 
health involved in long hours and em- 
ployment at night. These conditions and 
the payment of a distinctly lower wage 
in women’s occupations than in men’s 
work have always been a check upon the 
rendering of the most efficient service by 
women workers. The war has demon- 
strated that the range of possibilities for 
efficiency by women in industry is much 


larger than has been assumed in the 
past.” 
Another danger with which the 


situation is fraught lies in the possi- 
bilities of forcing the women to com- 
bine and defend their right to employ- 
ment against the opposition of the men. 
We read: _ 


“The Cleveland Street Railway Com- 
pany has only one hundred and seventy 
women employed as conductors, and the 
demand on the part of the men’s trade- 
union for their discharge is only one 
instance; but it is a danger signal. Car- 
ried further, such a problem as this would 
inject into the labor movement a new 
alignment of men workers against women 
workers. Such antagonism would be the 
more unfortunate because it has its roots 
in a two-fold fear common to men work- 
ers and women workers—the fear of un- 
employment and the fear of a cut in wage 
rates. The way out is a united attack 
upon the causes of these fears, rather 
than a conflict between the two groups 
who are their victims. Success in attack- 
ing this problem depends, however, upon 
the extension to women of the right and 
responsibility for participation in action 





NEEDED: FARMS FOR A MILLION 
HOME-COMING AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


MONG nearly five million Ameri- 
can soldiers coming back from 
Europe and from the home- 

training camps, there will probably be 
in the neighborhood of a million who 
will welcome any fair chance that is 
offered them to become farmers. That 
they are not going to be turned loose 
on any old piece of wild land, as they 
were after the Civil War, and told to 
scratch for themselves, is assured by 
the Soldier Settlement Scheme being 
developed by the Department of the 
Interior. Recently Secretary Lane an- 
nounced that the President had ap- 
proved a recommendation for a further 
appropriation of $1,000,000 to be used 
in this soldier land project and stated 
that he was proceeding to organize the 
work in the hope that the money would 
be available soon after the new Con- 
gress opened. The program as placed 
before Congress recommends a group 
system of farm settlement somewhat 
similar to that of Australia. A group 
settlement of soldiers, as a_ writer, 
John R. McMahon, points out in the 
Country Gentleman, means congenial 
surroundings for the colonists, better 


work done by the members through 
generous rivalry and, finally, the great 
advantage: of administration and of 
scientific supervision on which the 
success of the entire enterprize largely 
depends. Furthermore: 


“There is a great chance, in the group 
system, of killing two birds with one stone 
—that is, benefiting the members and es- 
tablishing centers of better agriculture 
throughout the land. As in the California 
land scheme, the national colonies could 
start off with pure-bred livestock and 
rules for maintaining purity, with up-to- 
date machines and equipment, with 
methods that tend to insure 100 per cent. 
success from the beginning. All this is 
not difficult. A central farm under an 
expert, as in Canada, sets the pace for 
a group of farms and is headquarters for 
breeding stock, seeds, supplies and ma- 
chinery used more or less in common. A 
soldier accustomed to obeying orders is 
more willing to take advice than the in- 
dividualistic civilian farmer who often 
hates it like poison. Each group would 
comprize fifty to one hundred men, with 
their families, dwelling in separate homes 
located fairly close together and round 
the central or headquarters farm. The 
sizes of the farms would vary according 
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dealing with labor problems. Without 
this recognition their new economic 
rights may become a two-edged sword.” 

If, concludes this champion of equal 
working rights for her sex, the nation 
is to secure the most effective service 
for women workers, vocational train- 
ing must be planned to cover a wider 
range of occupations for women and 
increasingly large opportunities be 
given them in the workshops. 


The following table recently compiled 
by a committee of two hundred in Bridge- 
port, Conn., was presented to the War 
Labor Board during its hearing held in 
connection with the Bridgeport strike: 
The cost of living has increased. ..£1 4% 
Nominal have 


hourly rates in- 
oe. CEC earn Seen 72.0% 
Weekly earnings in general have in- 
I ie ic aa Guus wocana 81.0% 


Hourly earnings in general have in- 


PE Gan c.onadee sudo auseeteee 78.5% 
Weekly earnings of male workers 
ee ee 78.0% 
fourly earnings of male workers 
HAVE WICTOROCE ......0s0000ssacecess 72.0% 
Weekly earnings of female workers 
ee 87.0% 
Hourly earnings of female workers 
es 99.4% 
Hours of labor in general have in- 
RENNIE ihc cain tet etme bicumata 1.8% 


Hours of labor of male 


TARVE INCTORSET .....cccccsccesveces 3.6% 
Hours of labor of female workers 
have Gecreased ...05ssccceccvecs 6.5% 


This demonstrates that the wages in 
general have progressed proportionately 
with the cost of living. 





Uncle Sam Plans to Give 
Them Up-to-Date Homesteads 
as in Canada and Australia 


to the type of agriculture in each dis- 
trict. There would be, say, ten-acre 
farms in a market-garden section, where 
a small piece of land is sufficient under 
intensive culture. On the other hand the 
unit might be a hundred acres in regions 
of mixed farming where less labor is ap- 
plied to more land. Uncle Sam rewarded 
the Civil War veterans by turning them 
loose on Western lands. This can’t be 
done to any extent to-day, because of the 
lack of Government land, and it is re- 
garded as a poor policy anyhow. Fur- 
thermore, the present need is not to 
develop the West, but to return to the 
East and South, so as to revive the aban- 
doned farms and put great unused areas 
into cultivation. A further argument for 
Eastern and Southern settlements is that 
the soldiers, the majority of whom were 
drawn from these sections owing to the 
concentration of population, will desire 
to stay near their home regions. The 
national need and the preference of the 
men coincide.” 


Dr. Elwood Mead, in charge of the 
work, has studied and practised colo- 
nization of government lands in Aus- 
tralia and is the author of the thriving 
system of ready-made farms for set- 
tlers in California. Recently, we read, 
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he visited parts of Virginia and Mary- 
land and was struck by the large areas 
of unused land in these Eastern states, 
next door to dense centers of popula- 
tion. He saw the most superficial sort 
of farming, pastures in name only, 
acres barely scratched for a meager 
return. A line on the problem con- 
fronting us in U. S. A. may be obtained 
by glancing over the soldier settlement 
plans of the Allies, which briefly are 
as follows: 


“Canada last year created a Soldiers 
Settlement Board, to manage the Domin- 
ion project. A soldier may have free 
entry to 160 acres of Dominion land in 
Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
The Board may loan the settler up to 
$2,500 for buying land, paying off mort- 
gages, building and improving, buying 
stock, machinery and equipment. Inter- 
est is at five per cent., there are not more 
than twenty equal payments on the prin- 


TEACHERS WANTED TO 


CURRENT OPINION FOR FEBRUARY 


cipal, and the first two installments of 
payments may be deferred. Training is 
given at Dominion demonstration farms 
or with approved farmers. Widows of 
soldiers and sailors may take land under 
the same terms. 

“Apart from the Dominion project the 
provinces have suldier-settlement schemes 
of their own. Ontario has set aside land 
in the northern section where there are 
millions of fertile acres. Each settler 
receives 100 acres, ten acres of which he 
clears. At each colony there is a central 
farm, which has a good barn stocked with 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine. These 
animals may be either rented or bought 
by the settlers. A sum of $500 or more 
is advanced for purchase of tools, live- 
stock, and so on, with interest at six per 
cent. and the principal payable in twenty 
years. The settler may receive a patent 
from the Crown after five years. Trans- 
portation is furnished free. During the 
training period and while working in a 
group, a single man is paid $2.50 a day. 





FILL 50,000 VACANCIES 


‘“ EACHERS Wanted” is the ap- 
peal being sent throughout the 
country by the Bureau of Edu- 

cation to fill fifty thousand vacancies 

which exist in rural and urban schools. 

It is estimated that half a million chil- 

dren in the rural schools will be teach- 

erless this winter unless married women 
and other former teachers return to 
the schoolroon. The Commissioner of 

Education, under the authority of the 

President and Secretary Lane, has or- 

ganized a new division to assist in find- 

ing teachers to meet the shortage. It 
is suggested that druggists, skilled 
mechanics, ministers and other profes- 


sional men can give great aid in the 
city schools by conducting classes in 
their own lines of work. The woman 
who has some leisure from her home 
and the woman whose husband is in 
France are particularly sought to help 
uphold the standards of education for 
the children of the country. 

The situation was brought about by 
the entrance of teachers from colleges, 
universities and the small public schools 
into all kinds of war work. Such a 
condition has introduced 120,000 per- 
sons, who never taught before, into 
the schoolrooms. Questionnaires have 


‘been sent to school authorities in or- 


PRISONERS ARE A PROBLEM 
TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


F any one branch of the War De- 

partment is between two fires it is 

the war prisoners bureau which has 
charge of the interned enemy aliens 
and prisoners of war in stockades in 
France and in this country. American 
citizens, personally and through their 
representatives in Congress, are de- 
manding that the prisoners be made to 
work and work hard, and, according 
to the Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript, the War Depart- 
ment agrees that the prisoners in this 
country have been treated too well and 
should be made to do more work. 
However, the Department has deemed 
it wise to steer an even course and no 
recent development would indicate any 
change of policy. Says the Transcript: 

“That the 5,500 persons interned at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Fort Douglas and Fort 
McPherson are being treated much better 


than prisoners ever were treated before 
must be admitted. They occupy as good 
quarters as have been provided for work- 
ers in munition plants and shipyards, and 
they are given as wholesome food as is 
given soldiers in camps and cantonments. 
Practically the only work they have done 
has been to erect structures within the 
stockades and to take care of their living 
quarters. Some of the sailors taken from 
German ships have been ‘farmed out’ to 
military camps and a few of the enemy 
aliens have been placed on farms, but less 
than one in eight of the men taken 
into custody since the war began have 
been compelled to do any hard manual 
labor. . 

“Not an attempt to escape has been 
made since last June by the 3,101 pris- 
oners at Fort Oglethorpe, the 641 at Fort 
Douglas and the 1,411 at Fort McPher- 
son. Apparently they are happy where 
they are. Frequently attempts to escape 
were made last Spring, but not a case has 





Married men are paid $1.10 a day, but 
they have an additional grant of $20 dol. 
lars a month in lieu of the war-time 
separation allowance to wives, also $% 
dollars a month for each child under 
sixteen years of age and $5 a month for 
the wife. The minimum pay for a mar- 
ried man is $65 for a full month’s work.” 

Australia, so we are informed, has 
appropriated $100,000,000 for land set. 
tlements. If Uncle Sam did as much 
in proportion to. his means it would 
involve billions. Great Britain is try- 
ing to consolidate the settlement enter- 
prizes throughout the empire. The 
British Imperial Committee is working 
on the principle that a soldier farmer 
needs in addition to his land a capital 
of from $5,000 in Canada to $7,500 in 
South Africa and Rhodesia. Isolated 
and too highly individualistic farming, 
as well as the tenancy system, are going 
into the discard everywhere. 


Half a Million Children Will 
Suffer Educationally Unless 
Quick Action is Taken 


der to ascertain just where a surplus 
or a shortage exists in every com- 
munity of the country. The shortage 
will continue throughout the present 
scholastic year, so the name and ad- 
dress of any unemployed and qualified 
teacher should be sent to the School 
Board Service Division, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Names 
of such persons will be given to the 
schools needing teachers and this will 
lead to employment in the regular way 
at the usual compensation, for those 
teachers and others responding to this 
call are not asked to go on a volunteer 
basis. 


5,500 of Them Are Interneéd 


in America Pending the Con- 


clusion of Peace Negotiations 


been reported since June, when two pris- 
oners were captured while trying to get 
away. Even men placed on farms have 
remained where they were sent. These 
prisoners were turned over to the military 
authorities by the Department of Justice, 
which later recommended that they be 
given limited freedom. They were placed 
in charge of a representative of the De- 
partment of Justice, who took them to 
farms far away from cities. And there 
they have remained. None of the pris- 
oners thus liberated has been sent to any 
large city or industrial center.” 

It is the expectation of the War De- 
partment that Germany and Austria 
shall pay for the care of persons in- 
terned in America. At least, this has 
been the practice in all other wars. 
The bill in itself will be considerable, 
for it costs a large sum of money to 
feed, clothe, house and guard 5,500 men 
for a year or more. 
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OVERALLS IN PLACE OF “FLUFFY-RUFFLES” 


U. S. PLANS TO CONVERT 


4,000,000 WAR-RISK POLICIES 


NCLE SAM is to continue to be 
U the biggest insurance agent on 

record, even after millions of 
soldiers and sailors leave the service. 
That is to say, if the four million men 
now holding Government war insurance 
decide to continue their policies and 
take advantage of the Government’s 
plan to convert all war policies, at a 
minimum cost, into various prescribed 
forms of insurance. A preliminary out- 
line of the plan shows that all men in 
the service now holding voluntary Gov- 
ernment insurance will be permitted 
within five years and without further 
medical examination to convert their 
policies into ordinary life insurance, 


TIME FOR WOMEN 
TO DROP KNITTING 


HE time has come when many 
T women must drop their knitting 

needles for a field of greater 
service, cease volunteer work and take 
regular jobs for regular pay, says C. 
T. Clayton, director of the training 
and dilution service of the Department 
of Labor. Seven hundred and fifty 
thousand new skilled workers are now 
needed by the nation, and factories in 
great numbers are organizing new 
training schools to supply this need. 
The woman, adds Director Clayton, 
with nimble fingers, who is not afraid 
of grease and is willing to cast aside 
for eight hours a day “her fluffy-ruffles 
for overalls, her plumed bonnet for a 
service cap, and to concentrate on the 


NOW PEDDLERS IN 


LL through the war American 
women have proved that they 
could express their sympathy and 

identity of interest with the Allies in 
deeds better than in words. Their 
latest achievement in France is the re- 
vival of the ancient industry of ped- 
dling, according to a report sent to the 
Department of Labor. Instead of a 
two-wheeled cart, a Ford car makes 
the rounds and girls have superseded 
the men who long ago haggled over a 
sou. When all the railroad tracks were 
wrecked and the roads were impassable 
for ordinary trucks, the women of the 
American Committee for Devastated 
France thought of the old-fashioned 
method of carrying supplies about the 
country. So they devised the modern- 
ized peddling system. 

Wherever the highways or country- 





twenty year endowment, maturing at 
the age of sixty-two, or other forms of 
policies. It is promised that the cost 
will be at least one-fourth less than 
similar forms of insurance issued by 
private corporations. 

An interesting development of the 
plan is that it will replace the old 
method of pensioning war veterans. 
Another is that out of the experience 
gained may eventually develop expan- 
sion of Government insurance to old 
age, industrial and other protective 
policies. An advisory board consisting 
of Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New 
York Life Insurance Company; W. A. 
Fraser, Omaha, of the Woodmen of 





task at hand, is sure of a quick and 
certain reward.” In this connection the 
New York Globe questions pertinertly 
whether there are any women left who 
wear “fluffy-ruffles.” What with con- 
ductorettes, munitioneers, railroaders, 
painters, canners, farmerettes and other 
“ees” and “ettes,” it seems there must 
be few women capable of real labor 
who are not already so engaged. The 
problem of the United States Employ- 
ment Service is not to find women for 
the various factories but places in 
those factories for the men when those 
overseas and in the cantonments are 
released for civilian duty. Already in 
Cleveland the problem that is facing 
the country has given sound to its first 


AMERICAN GIRLS ARE 


FRANCE 


side admits of the passage of a vehicle, 
there the little traveling shops may be 
seen making regular trips to the almost 
inaccessible habitations. The cars are 
driven by volunteer American chauf- 
feuses and the supplies are disposed of 
by volunteer American saleswomen. 
From dawn to long after dark each 
saleswoman is kept busy with her scales 
for weighing flour, her cash-box and 
her price-list. Fifty villages a week 
are covered by these traveling shops. 
They have gradually learned exactly 
what sort of stocks to provide. Begin- 
ning with an assortment of groceries, 
other things were added, so that now, 
in addition to rice, coffee, lard, cocoa, 
canned meats, condensed milk and other 
edibles, blankets, sheets, pots and tin 
plates, knives, lamps and brooms are 
carried. Inasmuch as in certain sec- 
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Women as Well as Men in 
the Service Will Benefit by 
the New Insurance Plan 


the World; and F. Robertson Jones, of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau 
in New York, is now giving its services 
to the military and naval section of the 
War-Risk Bureau in working out the 
new insurance plans. We read that not 
only officers and enlisted men in the 
army and navy take out the new in- 
surance, but it also is available to wo- 
men members of the army or navy 
nurse corps, provided they already 
hold voluntary Government insurance. 
About ninety-five per cent. of those in 
the service are covered by this war 
insurance which it was expected would 
expire after their return to civilian 
life. 


Much More Important 
Work Awaits Them in 
Many Fields of Endeavor 


rumblings. The women conductors who 
have replaced men there, as elsewhere, 
are not showing an impetuous disposi- 
tion to surrender their jobs. It is not 
improbable that many thousands of wo- 
men engaged in other occupations will 
be averse to retiring to the peace and 
quiet of their former humdrum do- 
mestic existence. That problem, the 
press of the country is almost unani- 
mously emphasizing, must not be ig- 
nored. As the Globe puts it, “it must 
be provided for and the best brains of 
the country put to the task,” for “with 
reconstruction after this greatest of all 
wars must come a minimum of suffer- 
ing if the balance of the harried world 
is to be restored and maintained.” 


With Well-Stocked Little 
Motor Trucks They Make the 
Rounds of Ruined Villages 


tions there is not a store for miles 
around, a paper of pins and a cake of 
soap are luxuries as well as necessaries. 

Entering a ruined town the chauf- 
feuse blows three blasts on her whistle. 
The saleswoman gets her goods out for 
display and then from shell holes, from 
behind broken walls and from beneath 
improvised shelters persons of all ages 
hurry forth to get what they can. 
Those who can pay are asked one- 
third of the original cost of each arti- 
cle. Those who cannot pay are given 
what they need. Many take their sup- 
plies and pay a little at a time. They 
prefer to be, as far as possible, self- 
sustaining, and the committee encour- 
ages this attitude in order to sustain 
self-respect and to avoid making pau- 
pers of the unfortunate victims of the 
war. 

































































































































































































































































































































PLANS FOR A TRANSATLANTIC 
10,000-HORSE-POWER AIR-LINER 


ROM a small beginning in the days 
when aerial navigation was a 
dream and air navigators were 
dreamers to be taken as lightly as 
Darius Green, the airplane under the 
impetus of war has pushed itself for- 
ward as one of the serious factors 


of modern life and business. It has 
steadily refused to be held within 
confined limits, but has leaped all 


boundaries and, passing a new phase 
of development daily, has opened up 
new and undreamt-of possibilities as 
to what its future will be. Close upon 
the battle - planes and bomb - carriers 
came the mail-planes that have been 
in service for months past, then came 
talk of a transatlantic flight and 
almost in the same breath plans have 
been forthcoming not only for experi- 
mental flyers but for machines intended 
to cross the ocean in a business ca- 
pacity, carrying enough freight and 
passengers to make it a profitable com- 
mercial enterprize. 


Details of one of these ships—the 
10,000 to 18,000-horse-power “ocean- 
liner” of the air—are minutely de- 
scribed in the Electrical Experimenter 
and are, to say the least, gigantic in 
their proportions and fantastic in their 
conception, altho announced as “a 
logical forecast of what may soon be 
an established fact.” As a matter of 
record, several air-liners of ten thou- 
sand horse-power and upward are to- 
day, according to the electrical journal, 
in course of construction; one of them 
in this country and two, including 
a giant Caproni, abroad. The con- 
struction of the ship described in the 
Electrical Experimenter is based upon 
specifications that have been passed 
upon by competent authorities, Aero 
Club of America officials and others, 
and comprehends the following fea- 
tures: 


“Tt will have a wing-span of four hun- 
dred and twenty feet, a fuselage length 
of two hundred and ten feet, and a height 





To Weigh 20,000 Pounds, Carry 85 Pas. 
sengers and Make the Trip i in 31 Hours, 
With One Stop at Newfoundlan¢ 


of ninety feet from upper to lower planes 
The planes, three in number, will extend 


horizontally from the hull of the ship t § 


a width of two hundred and ten feet op 
either side. The hull, containing the 
passenger compartments, is built on a 
stream-line basis, resembling that of a 
sulphur-bottomed whale, and is arranged 
to accommodate eighty-five people besides 
a crew of fifteen men, a total of fifteen 
thousand pounds, allowing seven thou- 
sand pounds for supplies and fuel for 
eighteen hours’ run; seventeen hundred 
pounds of this reserve capacity would be 
available for baggage. 

“The motive power is derived from six 
high-powered gasoline motors. The three 
motors situated on the upper tier and the 
two on the lower tier of the planes are 
of sixteen hundred horse-power each, 
The central motor built on the forward 
section of the hull is of two thousand 
horse-power; in all the stupendous total 
of ten thousand horse-power, weighing 
in the neighborhood of twenty thousand 
pounds. The horizontal and_ vertical 
stabilizers are of dimensions in propor- 


tion to the rest of the machine, as are 














Equipped with 10,000-horse-power motors, 








TRANSATLANTIC LINERS OF THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


radio-telegraphy, aerial sounding signals, 
promises to fly from New York to London in thirty-one hours. 


and sleeping and eating accommodations, this aircraft 
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the rudder and elevator. The upper side 
of the wings will be designed to take 
advantage of the upward suction. It 
might be well to state that 66 per cent. 
of the lifting power is due to the suction 
on the upper surface of the wing-panel, 
while only 33 per cent. can be credited 
to an actual pressure of air on the under 
surface. 

“The lifting capacity of these three 
planes will be 45 per cent. for the upper, 
20 per cent. for the middle, and 35 per 
cent. for the lower plane. Figuring their 
angles to be four degrees, the propellers 
will be of four blades to each motor, or 
a total of twenty-four blades to the ma- 
chine. The general contour will be simi- 
lar to the accompanying illustration. The 
exhaust from the engines will be used 
for heating ‘muffler’ stoves, upon which 
all of the food can be cooked, water will 
be heated, and a general warmth pro- 
vided in cold weather and while flying at 
unusual heights. Quite an appreciable 
amount of reserve lifting power is util- 
ized for the comfort of the passengers 
in the way of cushions, hammocks, fans 
and periodicals. The ship is equipped 
with a wireless outfit having a range of 
two thousand miles, and each passenger 
is taken care of in the event of accident 
by an individual combination parachute 
and life-belt. These parachutes are situ- 
ated in a small compartment over the 
door of each state-room, all of the state- 
rooms facing the exterior of the ship.” 

For an initial trip a course is laid 
down from New York City to New- 


IS LONDON OR NEW YORK TO 
RULE THE FINANCIAL WORLD? 


N view of the fact that the United 

States has changed from a debtor 

to a creditor nation, with an inter- 
national balance of $13,000,000,000, and 
that half a. billion dollars in yearly 
interest will be paid us by foreigners 
for some time to come, it is surprising 
to read that London is still the banking 
capital of the world. Such at least is 
the assertion of Leopold Frederick, 
director of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, treasurer of the 
Braden and Chile Copper Companies 
and an authority on international 
finance, who points to the fact that 
tates in the London discount market 
are fully one per cent. lower.than those 
in New York and that “large numbers 
of bills which ought to be drawn in 
dollar exchange and which the friends 
of New York as the future financial 
center of the world believed would 
always be drawn in dollar exchange, 
are already drawn in sterling and sold 
in London.” With an utter lack of co- 
operation, says the New York Com- 
mercial, between the industrial interests 
of the nation and its bankers which 
must exist if the gains already made 
are to be held, many industrial concerns 
are using the facilities of London for 
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Tanks; T, Staterooms; U, Hull; V, Main 
Light Fiber-wood Composition; X, Insignia 
flying; Y, Master Carburetor and Ignition 
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CROSS-SECTION OF THE PROPOSED GIANT 


From Stem to Stern:—A, Main Planes; B, Fore and Aft Stabilizing Planes; C, Four- 
bladed Propellers; D, Stairways; E, Braces, Strussing and Stays; F, i 
Apparatus; G, Ventilating System; H, Baggage Compartment; I, Kitchenette, with Muffler 
Stove heated by exhaust from motors; J, Combined Lounging and Dining Room, also 
used as Main Cabin and Saloon; K, Forward Water Ballast Tank; Z, Rear Water Ballast 
As the fuel is consumed from Tank M, the water from Tank Z is transferred to 
Tanks K, to preserve a state of longitudinal equilibrium; L, Compressed Air Pump and 
Reservoir for use in forcing fuel to all Motors under pressure; M, Petrol Fuel Tanks; 
N, Lubricating Oil Containers; O, Motors in Armored Nacelles; P, Radiators of Motors; 
Q, Fuel Supply Lines with Stopcocks; R, Graphophone or Music-Box; S, Drinking Water 


of the explosive agent at all times. 
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HYDRO-AEROPLANE 


Aerial for Wireless 


Exhaust for all Motors; W, Partitions of 
or Flag of Country under which Plane is 
System to insure Synchronized Action of 








foundland, where a landing would be 
made to take on supplies, then a 
straightaway for Ireland, where the 
final landing would be made at Queens- 
town. Following is the proposed time- 
table: Leave Battery Park, New York 






their bills in order to save money, in 
spite of the fact that in so doing they 
are ruining whatever chance New York 
may have of ever becoming a world- 
center even to.the extent of financing 
our own trade. As compared with 
$500,000,000 in acceptances of all Lon- 
don Clearing-House banks outstanding 
against international business, those of 
New York, we read, only aggregate 
$210,000,000. These figures are highly 
significant and they confirm the above 
quoted authority in his conclusion that 
even with the much-needed improve- 
ment of the machinery for financing 
international trade, London will still, 
for many years to come, outdistance 
New York. He adds: 


“We are lacking here the large number 
of merchants-bankers, old-established ac- 
cepting houses with business ramifications 
all over the globe. We will be satisfied 
if we can hold the Central and South 
American and Far Eastern business. Al- 
tho dollar exchange has made great 
strides since the war, the New York dis- 
count market is still in its infancy. For 
the present, there is little likelihood that 
we will get, except occasionally, the 
financing of the Continental trade of 
Europe. It is hardly likely that, say, an 
Amsterdam merchant importing goods 


City, 7 A. M., arrive at Newfoundland 
5:20 P.M., leave Newfoundland 5:40 
P.M., arrive at Queenstown 11:40 
A. M., leave Queenstown 12 noon, ar- 
rive at London 3 P. M.; mileage 3,456 
miles; time of trip 31 hours. 






Authoritative Opinions On This Su- 
premely Important Question Differ 
Radically and It is Still in Doubt 


from France will seek accommodation in 
New York; he will go as heretofore to 
London. It may be possible, I think, that 
this handicap of location will be partly 
overcome in the future with the aeroplane 
development, which would narrow down 
the time consumed by the mail in transit. 

“T would dwell especially upon the great 
ability of the English to maintain the 
sterling rate for so long at the ‘pegged’ 
figure, and the discount policy of the 
London market, which, during the mone- 
tary stringency in New York in the last 
few months, enabled it to render great 
services to the Allied nations in assuming 
the burden of financing a vast amount of 
exports and imports of the world. In 
order to retain their business, the English 
bankers have made great sacrifices during 
the last six months. They are paying on 
foreign check accounts 4% per cent. in- 
terest and keeping the discount at 3% per 
cent. They know that trade flows where 
money is cheapest. We have to take our 
hats off to the English. They understand 
international finance.” 


But so do American bankers, asserts 
Frank A. Vanderlip, head of the Na- 
tional City Bank, who foresees a 
tremendous export trade for American 
manufacturers and is inclined to agree 
with D. W. Wilson, financial expert of 
the London Daily News, in declaring 
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that “the financial center of the world 
has passed from London to New York.” 
To the question of what American 
bankers are going to do, this one has 
summed up the situation in an address 
to the American Credit Men’s .Asso- 
ciation: 

“They are going to do more than 
bankers were ever able to do before, be- 
cause now we have banks permitted by 
law to go into foreign trade—that is, per- 
mitted by law to aid foreign trade, which 
means that they may have branchés. And 
a number of banks, quite a good many, 
are beginning to start branches. America’s 
war effort has given us an entirely new 


OIL TO SUPPLANT COAL AND QUICK- 


CURRENT OPINION FOR FEBRUARY 


place in the world. They have found that 
we are not bluffers—that we performed 
more than we have ever promised. We 
are going to try to facilitate foreign trade 
in this way: The City Bank has its own 
branches, and the International Banking 
Corporation, which it owns, has thirty- 
nine branches in different parts of the 
world. It is going to increase that number 
very materially and steadily and organize 
a large number of agencies at points 
where branches will not, for the moment 
at least, be established, and these bureaus 
and agencies in each of the branches are 
going to be organized to facilitate inter- 
national intercourse. 

“We expect to make a great contribu- 


LY REVOLUTIONIZE SHIPPING 


IL of the crude petroleum variety 
is about to effect a much more 
remarkable transformation in 

world - shipping than that which was 
wrought by steam. The possibilities 
are fascinating. Both the oil-burning 
and the motor ship remove handicaps 
under which the merchant navies of 
the world have been steadily degenerat- 
ing. Moreover, the United States, with 
sixty-five per cent. of the world’s out- 
put of fuel oil, besides being handiest 
to the rich oil-fields of Mexico, has 
to-day an advantage over all other 
nations with respect to oil-fuel supply. 
So, at least, we are assured by Edward 
N. Hurley, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, who goes on 
to say in the Saturday Evening Post 
that some months before the Lusitania 
sailed on her last tragic voyage Amer- 
ican petroleum experts examined her 
boilers and coal-bunkers to make sug- 
gestions for converting her into an 
oil-burner. They found this entirely 
feasible and estimated that her fire- 
room force could be reduced ninety 
per cent. by the change—that is, one 
man out of ten would be needed. It is 
said that the Lusitania started on her 
last voyage short of firemen and that 
because she was running with only 
seventy per cent. steam efficiency the 
submarine was able to torpedo her. 
Had, asserts Chairman Hurley, she 
been running at full efficiency with coal 
or been fitted for oil-burning she might 
have escaped. Specifying the advan- 
tages of oil over steam for ships, he 


adds: 


“A ton of oil takes five cubic feet less 
space than a ton of coal, and gives eighty 
per cent. steaming efficiency against sixty- 
five per cent. for coal. This works out to 
about forty per cent. saving in bunker 
space, which is made available for cargo 
in a freighter. Moreover, there is a saving 
in quarters for the crew, because an oil- 
burning ship carries fewer men. Estimates 
for the Mauretania give a fire-room 
force of twenty-seven men for oil-burn- 


ing as against three hundred and twelve 
needed to burn coal. Oil-burning vessels 
will make from ten to twenty: per cent. 
more mileage than coal burners. There 
is better control of steaming, because fires 
can be started and stopped instantly, 
steam raised quickly, and time in port 
saved through the greater ease of taking 
on oil as contrasted with coal. Coaling 
is always a dirty job and tedious, whereas 


oil is simply pumped into the double 
bottoms quickly and without fuss or 
muss.” 


There are other advantages: 


“Oil is often cheaper than coal in 
actual dollars—prices vary widely, of 
course. Oil does not deteriorate in storage 
like coal. Oil eliminates the fire-risk from 
spontaneous combustion in coal, and is not 
subject to the danger of shifting in rough 
weather at sea. Oil eliminates ashes and 
ash conveyors, smoke and soot, and the 
necessity for frequently painting a ship. 
Oil reduces the expense of grate repairs, 
corrosion of boiler plates, fuel-handling 
devices afloat and ashore. Even more re-. 
markable, however, is the increase in 
radius of ship operation and the possi- 
bility for planning profitable voyages with- 
out handicaps imposed by coaling. The 
coal-burning ship must stop frequently for 
fuel. Her nationality may put her at a 
disadvantage where foreign bunkering 
stations are used. At the best, coal-bun- 
kering stations in other countries have 
always involved political complications. 
Even with the magnificent bunkering 
facilities afforded British ships, there are 
various parts of the world where the coal- 
burner must steam a considerable dis- 
tance, with little or no cargo, simply to 
take on coal—a well-recognized operating 
handicap. But the oil-burner has a radius 
of from two to three times that of the 
coal-burner. Fast passenger-liners burn- 
ing oil for steam could almost make the 
round trip from New York to Europe 
and back, taking most of their oil on this 
side; and with freight steamers running 
at slower speeds, and burning less oil to 
the mile, it would be possible for them 
to go half round the world.” 


Anyone who has made a voyage 
through the tropics—and our trade with 
South America is of paramount im- 





tion of service of that character to the 
American business man, first, in the way 
of information. One of these offices | 
might describe as a supercounsel office} 
that will be prepared to furnish commer. 
cial information promptly, gathered with 
a high degree of intelligence. On th 
other hand, in these localities we will tr 
to furnish the same facilities to th 
natives who want to study the United 
States as we furnish to the men of th 
United States who want to study thes 
foreign localities, and I believe tha 
service, carried on at perhaps one hun. 
dred points in the world, will offer , 
very great factor in helping develop the 
foreign trade I believe is ahead.” 





America, Controlling 65% of 
Fuel Oil Production, Ha 
the Advantage of the World 


portance industrially—wil find it in. 
teresting to contrast this sort of ship § 
with his recollections of coaling in- 
cidents. Neither the motor ship nor the 
oil-burning steamer requires coaling, of 
course. The engine-room of a motor 
ship need be little warmer than the 
deck in the tropics and the boiler-room 
of an oil-burning steamer can be 
twenty-five degrees cooler than if coal 
were burned under the same boilers. 
Recently : 


“Two ships of the same tonnage went 
round the world, leaving Europe, round- 
ing Cape Horn, touching at San Fran- 
cisco, thence crossing the Pacific and go- 
ing through the Suez Canal. One was a 
coal-burning steamer and the other a 
motor ship. The steamer stopped for coal 
fourteen times and burnt 8,500 tons on 
the voyage. The motor ship burned 1,446 
tons of oil and had capacity for carrying 
1,250 tons; so she might have gone nearly 
the whole voyage, starting with full tanks 
—actually she left Europe with 820 tons, 
and bunkered twice—in San Francisco 
and the Persian Gulf —but turned an 
honest penny by using some of the tank 
capacity to carry an oil cargo from one 
port to another. The steamer made the 
voyage in 300 days; the motor ship in 236 
days. The steamer carried 7,500 tons of 
cargo; the motor ship 8,500 tons. The 
cost of coal was $41,275, and the cost of 
oil for the motor ship was $12,940—a sav- 
ing of nearly three hundred per cent. The 
coal-burner carried fourteen stokers; the 
motor ship none. The motor ship carried 
an engine-room force of thirteen men as 
against nineteen for the coal-burner. So 
there was a saving in fuel amounting to 
seventy per cent., a saving in time of more 
than twenty per cent., and an increase in 
cargo of nearly fifteen per cent. These 
figures become most significant when re- 
duced to terms of early operating costs. 
Suppose each ship cost one million dollars. 
The motor ship saved $28,335 on fuel 
alone in eight months. That amounts to 
about four per cent. annual interest on 
the entire investment in the ship.” 






Furthermore, we read, the coal- 
burner spent 183 days at sea and 11/ 
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* RECONSTRUCTION AND RECLAMATION 


days in port. The motor ship spent 
140 days at sea and 96 days in port. 
Because cargo business is still organ- 
ized on wasteful lines, with slow turn- 
round in port, the motor ship dawdled 
away more than three months in port; 


A GIGANTIC TASK THAT 
LIES AHEAD FOR UNCLE SAM 


NCLE SAM has pointed with 

pride to the fact that last year 

over fifty million acres were 
sown in wheat. It went far toward 
winning the war. There were also 
forty millions in oats, ten millions 
more in barley and rye and over a 
hundred millions more in corn. Briefly, 
our vast cereal crop, reaching last year 
a valuation of six to seven billions of 
dollars, is produced from an area of 
some 200,000,000 acres. In his report 
to Congress, Secretary Lane in dis- 
cussing the problem of the returning 
soldier again draws attention to the 
fact that an equally large acreage 
might be converted into farms either 
by irrigation, drainage or clearing. 
The Secretary of the Interior says 
that, altho no complete survey has ever 
been made of our land resources, “it 
is estimated that there are from 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 additional acres 
of at present arid land in the West for 
which water is available if properly 
conserved.” There are, for example, 
half a’ million acres in the Colorado 
River basin which need only irrigation 
to make them as fertile as the valley 
of the Nile. This land under cultivation 
would support a population of a million 
or more farmers alone. But, we read 


HOW “THE BEST FARMER IN 
FRANCE” WORKS HIS LAND 


ENRY GIRARD, who has a farm 
H of 675 acres in the Department 

of the Oise—a region which 
stood the first shock of the Prussian 
war-machine just before the battle of 
the Marne —heads the first of three 
classes of farmers in France. In the 
second class is the absentee landlord 
and the third is the peasant or tenant 
class. M. Girard, who is regarded as 
“the best farmer in France,” owns and 
works his farm and did so with such 
success for twelve years prior to the 
war that on its outbreak he was taken 
into the French Ministry of Agricul- 
ture with the understanding that he 
should still cultivate his property in 
addition to directing the rehabilitation 
of agriculture in the invaded region of 
France. An illuminating picture of 
farming conditions in the devastated 


whereas, with cargo facilities organized 
on a motor-ship basis, her greater 
radius and flexibility in operation would 
have made it possible to save much of 
this time. If, the Chairman of the 
Shipping Board concludes, the mari- 


in the New York Tribune, “by far the 
greater portion of our unused and un- 
productive lands are not in the far 
West, but in the eastern half of the 
United States. These are the unre- 
claimed swamp lands, estimated at 
something like seventy or eighty million 
acres, and the cut-over and logged-off 
timber -lands, which run over 200,000,- 
000 acres. Of the swamp area one- 
quarter is in Florida, with 10,000,000 
acres in Louisiana and other large 
areas in Mississippi, Minnesota and 
Arkansas. Small areas of this swamp 
land, when they have been reclaimed, 
have revealed the wonderful produc- 
tivity of their soil.” 

The cut-over timber lands lie largely 
in the South and in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Texas. Of these 
the Secretary says: 

“In their present state they are a pic- 
ture of desolation. Only a vast area of 
stumps remains to mark the former for- 
est. As good an idea as any of this waste 
land may be obtained from photographs 
of former forests which have been shat- 
tered by artillery fire. Yet when this 
land is cleared and brought under the 
plow its soil, rich with the accumula- 
tion of humus of hundreds of years, 
possesses extraordinary agricultural possi- 
bilities.” 


territory is drawn by William Harper 
Dean, a writer for the Country Gentle- 
man, who recently visited the Girard 
farm, 225 acres of which are given 
over to grass for pasture and hay; 150 
acres to wheat and rye; 150 acres to 
oats; 150 to beets—for livestock and 
sugar—and corn. 


“We walked over the farm to a 
twenty-five-acre field which had been in 
alfalfa and now was being plowed for 
oats—a well-drained, deep-soiled field of 
splendid alfalfa turf and the taproots 
running away below the plow points, tho 
they were cutting furrows eight inches 
deep. The plowing was being done by a 
well-known 12-24 American tractor pulling 
three plows. The tractor was having 
heavy going of it, for the soil was half 
soggy from a cold drizzle and every now 
and then the driver had to change his 
course a half dozen points to dodge one 


time world can tackle this one item of 
waste it may go far téward paying off 
the world’s war debt. 


There are 35,000,000 life insurance policies 
outstanding in the United States, with a 
value of more than $60,000,000,000. 


Secretary Lane Again Points Out How 
and Why 280,000,000 Acres of Poten- 
tial Farm Land Can be Put to Work 


Secretary’ Lane remarks that under 
present conditions the problem of re- 
claiming these vast areas could never 
be solved in its entirety by private 
enterprize. The items of labor and 
capital involved, comments the Tribune, 
dwarf into insignificance any work of 
similar character ever before under- 
taken. It would make even the Panama 
Canal project, which ten years ago 
loomed so large, of minor importance. 
But this country has learned of late 
that it can raise by loans and taxation 
almost unlimited capital if it is so in- 
clined. Probably a couple of billions 
“would make available for cultivation 
an area equal to that which now pro- 
duces more than five billion bushels 
of cereals and equal to nearly one-half 
the total area of improved farm land 
in the United States. ... The mere 
beginning of such an undertaking could 
solve almost any labor surplus that 
could possibly threaten. If it be planned 
with such vision and practical wisdom 
as characterize the head of the Interior 
Department it could hardly fail to 
prove a great national enterprize.” 


The President has approved the finding of 
the War Industries Board that hereafter cop- 
per shall be 26 cents per pound. 


M. Girard is Rapidly Restoring His 675 
War-Torn Acres to a Highly Flourish- 
ing Condition Despite Many Handicaps 


of the hundreds of trenches that squirm 
and wander all over this farm—trenches 
left by the French when they turned back 
the Germans in 1914.... But trench- 
dodging wasn’t the only thing that inter- 
fered with the efficiency of that tractor. 
Its big wheels didn’t seem to be able to 
bite into the soft ground deep enough to 
avoid slipping. It balked and lumbered 
along, idling every few minutes and burn- 
ing gasoline costing one dollar a gallon 
and hard to get at that price. And yet this 
American tractor’s wheel cleats had been 
taken off and larger, heavier ones put on 
by Girard. He had to do the same thing 
with the second American tractor he 
owns. He told me that this is one great 
fault of the machines as they come to 
France. There is lots of rain all the time, 
especially in winter; plowing has to be 
done in wet weather. He has kept close 
tab on the performances of his tractors 
and told me that in France he doesn’t 
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“The Boy | 
Who Wouldn’t 
Grow Up!” | 


| 

N a harsh and bleak Scot winter, a | 

boy with a frail body and eager | 

soul longed to be a pirate and a | 

soldier and a buccaneer. But the frail | 
body would not and could not. So the 
soul that looked forth from the great 
eyes wandered over the sea and cliff 
into dangers and terrors beyond belief. 


The little boy grew up, but that 
eager soul never did, and it built itself | 
a world of dare-deviltry in which | 
heroes are not made of stuff and saw- 
dust, and villains are so real that they 
terrify you in the night. 


You know 
called him 


Robert Louis 


that boy—the world 


STEVENSON 


but he is the boy we love sO in “Treasure 
Island,” he is the youth in “Kidnapped,” 

he is the gallant soldier in “St. Ives,” he 
is the irresponsible king 
in “Prince Otto,” he is the 
preposterous lawyer’ in 
“The Wrong Box,” he is 
the daring wanderer in the 
South Seas, he is boyhood 
eternal, undying. But in 
“The Master of Ballan- 
trae” he finds no place— 
and in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” we look for him in 
vain; for these were writ- 
ten when the boy’s soul 
was overborne by the wis- 
dom of the world—for this 
was a wise man. this 


25 Volumes 


big world of Stevenson lovers. 


reduced their royalties. 
sources of pride. 


tinue it. 
nothing of the high price of paper. 


and pay more. 





597 Fifth Avenue New York 





At Last — the ,Thistle Stevenson 


For years the lovers of beautiful books have looked with longing eyes at the famous Thistle Edition 
and wished they could call it their own. 
price was beyond the reach of most people. 
You can have the Thistle Edition containing all of Steven- 
son’s Works in 25 volumes—at less than half price 
has largely been worked off in the earlier sale, 


Never Again At This Price. 


We are delighted to do it because the Thistle Edition has been one of our special 


For months these books have been prepared, 
was bought when prices were lower than they are ever likely to be again. 
This price is made for the present edition, and we cannot agree to con- 
i The price of binding alone makes it impossible—to say 
Send the coupon now. 
the only edition that will be sold at this low price. 
Act now and save money. 


Send the Coupon To-day 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON — for 
him genius flashed into the dark spots 
and the queer spots and the startling 
spots of human fate—if we could under- 
stand genius, then we might know how 
one man wrote two such books as the 
lovely “Child’s Garden of Verses” and 
the dark and dreadful “Ebb Tide.” 

There is treasure indeed in these 
twenty-five volumes—boundless joy for 
all the days of your life. There are 
many people who have thrilled over 
“Treasure Island” who do not know that 
there are twenty-five such volumes— 
every page a revelation. 

“Not to know these gentlemen, what 
is it like? It is like never having been 
in love. But they are in the house. That 
is like knowing that you will fall in love 
to-morrow morning,” said James M. 
Barrie. 


‘For Less Than Half Price 


Adventure—Humor—Mystery—Historical Romance—Essays—Pozms. Also Stevenson's Letters. 80 Illustrations 






But the Thistle Edition was so costly to launch that the 
But now, at last, we have welcome news for the 






, The great original outlay for plates 
and the Stevenson heirs have generously 





Charles 
Scribner's | 






In all the history of this house we have 
never been able to make you such an offer. 







Send me, all charges 
prepaid, complete set 
of ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON’S Thistle 
Edition, in 25 Volumes, 
bound in attractive red cloth, | 
with gilt lettering. If the books 
are not satisfactory, I will return 
them within 5 days at your ex- 
pense. Otherwise I will send you $1 
at once and $2 a month for 14 months. 
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so that the paper for them 
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think that the average American mak 
can work more than 100 to 150 days j 
a year, because of wet weather. . . . Ty 
next field gave a picture of peace an 
tragedy so finely interwoven that th 
effect was hard to analyze. It was, 
tremendous field, as level as a billiarj 
table, freshly harrowed and now wit 
wheat seeding going steadily on. Almog 
in the center of this field stood an arm 
observation post surrounded by a ma 
of wire entanglements, with Girard; 
drags and harrows working up to thei 
very edges.” 


Before the war, we read, land jy 
that section of France—a rich, brown. 
black, loamy soil—sold at $200 to $25 
an acre and each acre required a work. 
ing capital of about $100. Now, with 
the price of everything from fertilizer 
and binder-twine up from a hundrej 
to two hundred per cent., $160 an acre 
is needed. Furthermore, to quote “the 
best farmer in France,” in this con 
nection: 


“Before the war it used to cost me 
between sixteen and twenty cents a hoof 
to have my horses shod; now it costs just 
about sixty-four cents a hoof. Binder- 
twine brought in from the United States 
used to cost me from $22 to $24 for 22) 
pounds; now I pay between $60 and 
for the same amount. My milk cans used 
to cost me $1.50 apiece; now they cost 
about $4.40. The same thing has happened 
to fertilizers. Superphosphate used to be 
bought for $1.50 for 220 pounds, nitrates 
for $5.20. Now I have to pay $6.00 for 
superphosphate and from $17 to $18 for 
nitrates. And very little of either can be 
had at any price. Oil cake has jumped 
from about $3.60 for 200 pounds to be- 
tween $11.20 and $12. A work horse that 
I could buy before the war for $280 now 
costs me $440. Also the price of feed, 
to say nothing of labor and other things, 
has gone up out of all proportion to the 
rise in the price of milk.” 





The way in which French farmers 
have been preparing for peace even 
during the war is disclosed in the 
statement that since 1914 Girard has 
put out about 800 trees of eating: 
apples, which he plans to sell in the 
Paris markets. For “he realizes that 
with the tremendous destruction of 
bearing orchards in the devasted 
regions, for some time after peace is 
declared there will be a fine market 
at high prices for all sorts of fruit.” 
The new orchards are being planted 
on pasture land and, we are told, “are 
being set up almost to the very edges 
of the barbed-wire entanglements ané 
machine-gun abutments in some of his 
best pastures.” Progress in the work 
of restoration is indicated by the fact 
that in all the four thousand square 
yards of farm buildings on this propet- 
ty there is not one without electric 
lights and not a piece of machinery 
that is not electrically driven. 
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TIMELY 


To Success 
The secret of busi- 

ness and social suc- 

cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 

e your mind an infallible 

classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 


figures. names, faces. Enables you 
concentrate, develop If - control, 
eet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 


The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 
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How towrite, what to write, 


and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
\ nw 54 gifts. Master the 
| art of self-expression. Make 

pot spare time profitable. 

‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
. Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
| for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
4 a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
| Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000, before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
| for writers, young or old. The_universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editérs recognize it, for 
| they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated"tatalogue free 
Please address 


| The Home Correspondence School 4FE% 


Dep't. 267, Springfield, Mass. 
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Oil stocks are booming. 

Dividends are getting 

bigger. Among all the 

investment opportunities 
of the age, none looks so good as the good 
oil stocks. We have a limited block of the 
stock of an Oklahoma Oil Corporation now 
paying 14%2% per month, or at the rate of 
18% per annum. This company is develop- 
ing fast and should soon be paying much 
larger dividends. We will gladly give you 
particulars. 

Write Today 


Write for information about this 
great company. It is worth look- 
ing into if you want to put your 
money where it will pay big returns. 


Address either office 


SERLIS & COMPANY 
1 Wall St., New York City 10S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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VARIETY IN INVESTMENTS 
By LOUIS GUENTHER 
Editor of The Financial World 


ISTRIBUTE your risks. This is an 
elementary principle in investing 
which could be more generally prac- 

tised by investors. In this field at least 
it does not prove to the advantage of the 
individual who has funds for the purchase 
of securities to concentrate them all in 
one channel. We have all heard about the 
adage: “Do not put all your eggs in one 
basket.” The essence of this advice is 
that if anything happened to the egg- 
container the destruction would be com- 
plete. Applied to the purchase of invest- 
ments this advice could be more aptly 
illustrated by the loss in market value 
sustained by the “war-brides” or stocks 
or securities of corporations whose busi- 
ness was essential to the prosecution of 
the war. Had a person had all his money 
in such securities now his investment 
ledger in all probability would record 
some extreme losses. As long as the war 
lasted the profits would have been large, 
but wars have a habit of ending as 
quickly as they flare up. When the end 
comes it usually affects the individuals 
who remained and stood in the breach, 
holding the securities in enterprizes which 


must readjust their business from a war 


to a peace basis. 


RUDENCE dictates the advisability of 

diversification in investments. Busi- 
ness has its ups and downs just as 
has the individual, and the person who 
has the intelligence to distribute his 
capital in a variety of investments is 
financially in a stratégical position, for not 
all his securities are affected but only a 
part, the others continue to produce an 
income for him. It can happen as in the 
case of the railroads where a period of 
declining earnings is run into; not because 
of any impairment of the country’s trans- 
portation facilities, but due to extraneous 
conditions. The gross business of the 
railroads for a year or more before the 
Government assumed their operation was 
never so large, but their net profits kept 
shrinking; simply because out of every 
dollar they received for the service they 
rendered they were compelled to disburse 
a greater percentage for labor, cost of 
material, taxes and other expenses and 
they were not permitted to increase their 
rates until the Government took charge 
of them and at once raised freight and 
passenger fares. But the holder of rail- 
road securities also felt this unnatural 
burden in a declining market which, was 
he forced to sell, would have compelled 
him to take a loss even at a time when 
there was nothing basically wrong with 
the character of his investments. It is to 
guard against such ev entualities where the 
practise of not putting all your eggs 
in one basket has its advantages, for then 
when the need arises where the investor 
must sell some of his securities he can 
easily dispose of those not temporarily 
affected by any transitory business in- 
fluences. 


Investors who wish to exercize care 
and. judgment should also gauge their in- 
vestments in accordance with their finan- 
cial circumstances as well as with the 
degree of risk they are prepared to as- 
sume. The individual who has a profitable 
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business and is not dependent upon in- 
come can take more chances than can 
he who has no livelihood, but lives on 
his interest and dividends from his securi- 
ties. Especially, with dependent women 
security is the first consideration and that 
is only obtainable in the highest grade of 
investments which it is needless to state 
are bonds or preferred stocks of corpora- 
tions with long and established dividend 
records. The best test to determine 
whether a security complies with this 
requisite is to look up its record in 
periods of depression. If it has stood 
stoutly against these tides of adversity, 
showing ample margin of earnings over 
its dividend requirements, it recommends 
itself to the serious consideration of the 
investor. Here again, however, not all 
one’s capital should be entrusted to one 
security, but it should be divided in 
several of the same class on the same 
safe and sane principle of the insurance 
companies of distributing their risks, 
Lightning does not hit in the same place 
twice, nor do fires or other catastrophes 
often repeat themselves in the same 
locality. Alike is this true in investments. 


T would be impossible within the limita- 

tions of this article to particularize 
on a variety in investments. Just as 
clothes must be measured to fit the in- 
dividual so must investments be suited 
to the individual’s particular needs. How- 
ever, there is one general rule which could 
be safely recommended, and that is grad- 
ing securities. First there should come 
bonds, or the secured investment—corpo- 
rate or municipal obligations, in which I 
include Government and State obligations, 
where the income is guaranteed and must 
be paid as long as solvency is maintained 
and in the event the reverse occurs there 
is some property protection for the in- 
vestor. The investor is then in a position 
to look to the holders of securities that 
follow the bond he holds for protection 
of their own investment, to come to a 
settlement with him. But for such pro- 
tection the investor must remain con- 
tented with a less income—but in return 
he receives increased safety. 

After the bond follows the good pre- 
ferred stock—those preferential shares of 
a corporation on which dividends must 
be paid before any dividend can be paid 
to the holders of common stock. In the 
purchase of such security the investor as 
already mentioned must be largely guided 
by the known stability of the industry 
into which he is putting his capital. He 
is not a secured creditor, as he is when 
he is a bondholder, but a partner in an 
enterprize, a special partner so to speak, 
for he must receive his dividend before 
the common partner gets any return on 
his investment. But in the purchase of 
such securities it is always better for the 
investor to purchase such preferred stock 
on which the dividend is cumulative; 
where if, in any one year, its payment is 
skipped on account of the business not 
permitting it before any disbursements 
are made to the common stockholders, all 
the dividends in arrears on the preferred 
stock first must be made up. In the last 
few years it has happened in a number 
of cases where prominent corporations 
have been able to discharge out of their 
increased profits the accumulated divi- 
dends on their preferred shares. . 

Above all, in the consideration of in- 
vestments intelligence should be exercized, 
for a security can be called a bond and 
yet not be a bond and a stock described 
as a superior investment when it does 
not possess any such element. 
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E could not know, standing there in 

his bare feet and his rough clothes, 

with his little schooling, that kings 
would do him honor when he died, and 
that all men who read would mourn a 
friend. 

He could not dream that one day his 
work would stand in Chinese, in Russian, 
in many languages he could not read— 
and from humble doorman to proudest 
emperor, all would be gladdened at his 
coming. 

He could not know that through it all 
he would remain as simple, as democratic, 
as he was that day as a boy on the Mis- 
sissippi. 


Mark Twain 


smile 
laughter is eternal. 
The road ahead o 


He made us laugh, so that 
we had no time to see that 
his style was sublime, that he 


was biblical in_ simplicity, on the river bank was a hard 
that he was to America an- one. Before **Mark Twain,” 
other Lincoln in spirit. a distinguished, white-haired 

To us he was just Mark man, and the King of Eng- 
Twain—well-beloved, one of land walked and talked to- 


ourselves, one to laugh with, 





one to go to for cheer, one trouble. It was a truly 
to go to + American story 
sane, pointec —a small begin- 
views. Now he 25 VOLUMES ning — little 
onlanm , at Novels Essays schooling 
is still. But his Shot Stories good humor— 
joyous spirit is Travel Humor and final, shin- 
still with us Hi ing, astounding 
a istor ° 
Mark Twain’s y success. 











: A Big Human Soul 


Perhaps you think you 
have read a good deal of 


Mark Twain. Are you 
sure? Have you read all 
the novels? Have you 


read all the short stories. 
Have you read all the 
brilliant fighting essays? 
all the humorous ones 
and the historical ones? 
Think of it—25  vol- 
umes filled with the 
laughter and the tears and 
the fighting that made 
Mark Twain so wonder- 
ful. While he laughed with 
the world, his lonely spirit 
struggled with the sad- 
ness of human life and 
sought to find the key. 
Beneath the laughter is a 
big human soul, a big 
philosopher. 


Low Price 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in 


everyone might own it. He said: 
editions to sell for $200 and $300 
good to look at and easy to read, 
have made this set. 
sale of Mark Twain at a low pric 


act at once. 
of the edition is in sight. 


set of Mark Twain at the present 
opportunity to save money. 


Established 1817 


Franklin Square New York 


will live fore 


gether, his path was set with 


blime in power. 
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you want a set at the popular price, do not delay. 
There will never again be a 


Now is the time to send 
the coupon to get your Mark Twain. 
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He was 
America. 
tle town on the Mississippi 


Great American 


He had the idealism of 
Born poor—growing up in a shabby lit- 


an American. 


a pilot—a seeker for 
gold—a printer—Mark Twain was moulded on the 
frontier of America. The vastness of the West— 
the fearlessness of the pioneer—the clear philos- 
ophy of the country boy were his—and they stayed 
with him the last of those glorious later days— 
when Emperors and Kings—Chinese Mandarin and 
In his 
work we find all things, from the ridiculous in 
“Huckleberry Finn” to the of “Joan of 
Arc.” A man who could write two such books as 
“Huckleberry Finn” and ‘Joan of Arc’ was su- 


plain American, all alike, wept for him. 


sublime 
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The Show Place for 


Aviation in America 


is Langley Field, but a few miles from the Hotel 
Chamberlin. This famous hotel—one of the finest 
resort hotels in the Western Hemisphere—looks out 
upon Hampton Roads and the New Naval Training 
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by your “looks,”’ therefore it pays to ‘‘look your best” at | pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupa- 
all times. tion, being worn at night. 

Write to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 1130 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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*» Shear Nonsense*' 
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Those Fourteen Points. 

The latest jest, duly described as of Gallic 

origin: “God was content with ten con, 

mandments; Mr. Wilson must hay four. 


teen,’ 
He Was a Guide. 


Officer—You are the coolest man unde 
fire I ever saw. 
Soldier—Oh, I’m quite used to being sho 


at. I was an Adirondack guide, sir, fo 






















Sophisticated. 
“Then we’re engaged ?” 
“Of course.” 
“And I am the first girl you ever loved” 
“No, my dear, but I’m harder to suit now 
than I used to be.’”—Town Talk. 


Rightly Named. 

“And where are you going with al! those 
things, Mrs. O’Hare ?” 

“Oh, Oim takin’ them down to that sale 
they’re havin’ for the Belgian babies, Mrs, 
O’Mally. It’s what they call wan of these~ 
wan of those scrimmage sales.” 


The Thinnest Thing in a Blouse, 


The prim and proper young woman sailed 
into “Makem & Wearem’s.” “Will you 
kindly show me,” she requested, “the thin. 
nest thing you have in a blouse?” “I'm 
sorry, madam,” answered the assistant, who 
was leaving at the end of the week, “bu 
she’s just gone out to lunch.” 


He Stuck To It. 


The judge was listening to testimony ina 
case and ventured to interject a remark, 
“Do you claim that this man hit you with 
malice aforethought,” he asked. The com. 
plainant eyed him suspiciously for a moment 
and then replied: ‘You can’t mix me up as 
easy as that, judge. I said he hit me with 
a Ford, and I stick to it."—The Argonaut, 
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She Had The Locality Wrong. opponer 

A woman whose husband had died went an orgy 
to a medium, who put her into commuti- “ a 
cation with her late spouse. ference 

“John,” said the woman, “are you happy there ar 





now ?” 

“I am very happy,” replied the spirit of 
John. 

“Are you happier than you were on earth 
with me?” asked the woman. 

“Yes,” replied the spirit. “I am far 
happier than I was on earth with you.” 

“Tell me, John, what is it like in Heay- 
en?” asked the woman. 

“Heaven!” exclaimed John. “I’m not in 
Heaven !”—Tit-Bits. 
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